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THE ANCONA, 


Sunk with a large loss of life in the Mediterranean on November 8 by a submarine bearing the Austrian flag. 














ANOTHER “LUSITANIA” CASE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


HE HORROR of sending innocent women and children 

to the bottom of the sea “‘would appal the world in any 

other period than this,’ observes the Boston Herald; 
but now we look upon such an event as the destruction of the 
Ancona in the Mediterranean on November 8 ‘‘ with measurable 
éalm, only inquiring as to the technical compliance with the 
precepts of international law over which President Wilson had 
supposedly brought Germany to terms.” True, most of our 
hewspapers would defer any action by our Government until 
official reports established certain facts. Were there Americans 
among the scores of passengers drowned or killed or wounded 
by the gun-fire of the attacking submarine? Did the Ancona’s 
captain try to escape after a signal to stop? Was the sub- 
marine, which flew the Austrian flag, really Austrian or German? 
It is quite possible that no direct issue will be raised between this 
country and either Germany or Austria-Hungary, admit sev- 
eral of these editors. But even so, asks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“what shall then be said of this deliberate revival of submarine 
frightfulness?”’ 


“A passenger-steamer, bound westward and therefore not to 
be suspected of carrying either contraband or reservists, her 
éabins and steerage laden with inoffensive non-combatants, 
many of them helpless women and children, is summarily de- 


stroyed as were the Falaba, the Lusitania, and the Arabic.. No 
military purpose is served. Italy, whose flag the Ancona flew, 
is not perceptibly hurt.” 


The New York Times finds it ‘‘hard to look upon the act in 
any other light than as one of wanton savagery, a continuation 
in the Mediterranean field of the policy of frightfulness and of 
butchery of innocent persons so long pursued by Germany's 
Navy in waters about the British Islands. . . . The war upon 
the kindergarten goes on relentlessly, whether in the streets of 
London or in the waters of the Mediterranean.’ Stupid as well 
as brutal, The Evening Sun calls the attack on the Ancona, 
“it brought no military’ advantage”’; ‘“‘rather we might say its 
only effect is to enhance Italian hatred of Austria and desire to 
defeat and punish her.” Yet by this futile deed, says The 
Evening Sun, 

“The Austrian authorities once more draw down on their 
country and its allies the anger and detestation of the whole 
civilized world, above all of America. . . . And this at a time 
when the hopes of Germany and Austria are concentrated on 
an aggressive policy by the American Government in curbing 
the activities of England at sea!”’ 

An example of the effect on American opinion is seen in the 


comment of a strictly commercial organ. Great Britain’s 
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interference with neutral trade, declares the New York Journal 
of Commerce, is ‘“‘trivial compared with the atrocities and 
abominations of the Teutonic methods on land and sea, which 
force their enemies to reprisal and retaliation which it is difficult 
to make effective in accordance with rules.” The Journal of 
Commerce believes that the sympathies of the American people 
are with the Allies. ‘‘We profit by helping them through our 
trade, and we can afford to sacrifice something even of our rights 
in not hindering them.” An ‘‘outrage’’ like the sinking of the 
Ancona will make our people ‘‘more and more disposed to do 
all they can to help the side which has their sympathy by deserv- 
ing it, and to injure that which has gained their antipathy by 
equally deserving it.” 


“Tt will make it all the more certain that the Allies against 
the Teutonic Power must win by having all the world on their 
side in defense of civilization. It will make it all the harder 
when that Power is broken, as it must be, to devise terms of 
peace that do full justice and ‘take a bond of fate’ to insure its 
permanence. This country has been striving all these months to 
maintain a position that would make friendly relations with 
both sides possible after their conflict is over, and help to some 
kind of an understanding that would make a world-peace safer 
in the time to come. These Teutonic methods are threatening 
to defeat all hope of that, and to array all civilization on one side 
in a cause of self-preservation.” 


The first connected story of the sinking of the Ancona was 
given as follows in a Reuter dispatch (doubtless censored): 


‘*We left Naples with a fairly large number of passengers, 
intending to sail direct to New York, but soon after leaving port 
we received a wireless message directing us to stop at Messina 
for more passengers and cargo. The people aboard were mostly 
Greeks and Italians, with large families, on their way to the 
United States to settle there. The majority, therefore, were 
women and children. 

‘We left Messina at 5 p.m. The captain, having been warned 
of the presence of enemy submarines, took all possible pre- 
cautions. At exactly one o’clock Monday afternoon [November 
8] we sighted an enemy submarine at a great distance. She came 
to the surface and made full speed in our direction, firing as she 
did so a shot which went wide across our bow. We took this 
to be a warning to halt. 

‘‘Immediately there was the wildest panic aboard, not only 
among the women and children, but among the men as well. 
Women screamed and children clung desperately to their mothers. 
Meanwhile the submarine continued to shell us, gaining rapidly. 
The fifth shot carried away the chart-house. 

“The engines then were stopt and the Ancona came slowly 
to a standstill. The submarine, which we could see plainly 
was an Austrian, came alongside. We heard the commander 
talking to our captain. In a somewhat curt manner we were 
told that the Austrian had given us a few minutes to abandon 
the ship. Meanwhile the submarine withdrew a little distance. 

‘We turned to the boats, which began to be lowered without 
loss of time, but the passengers were ina pandemonium. Men, 
women, and children seemed to lose theif heads completely. The 
submarine, presumably to accelerate our departure, continued to 
fire around the vessel. There was a rush for the first boats 
lowered, and in the confusion these were overturned before they 
were free from the davits, the occupants falling into the water. 
Many were drowned before our eyes. 

‘*The shrieks of women, children, and struggling men rent the 
air, but it seemed no help could be given. Every one was trying 
to act for himself. The heartrending screams were punctuated 
with shot after shot, delivered almost mechanically from the deck 
of the submarine, adding to the panic aboard. Had it not been 
for these shots it might have been possible to restore a semblance 
of order. The conduct of the submarine was incomprehensible. 
Not one shot was directed at the ship, but they were fired all 
around the vessel as if to create as much terror as possible. 

**About eight boats got away clear, some with a fair comple- 
ment aboard; others half empty. All drifted away from one 
* another.” 


Other passengers have been quoted as saying that the Ancona 
tried to escape after the first warning shot. The captain, in a 
dispatch from Tunis, declares that the submarine gave his vessel 
no signal to stop, but the Ancona “‘stopt dead” as soon as the 
submarine opened fire. Subsequently, he says: 





“Shells hit the boats which were being made ready for launch- 
ing, and many passengers were killed or wounded on the deck 
and in the boats. Some of the passengers who had been thrown 
into the water approached the submarine, but were repelled and 
derided. 


“Finally, shells and torpedoes were fired at the Ancona froma 
distance of 300 yards.” 


Among these insufficient and censored reports, the fact seems 
to stand out, says the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, “that the 
steamer received timely warning from the enemy’s submarine, 
and that, despite this warning, it attempted to escape. If this 
version of the affair be correct, then international law would 
justify the submarine commander in attacking a boat that re 
fused to obey his orders.” And the New York World agrees 
that ‘‘the captain of a liner who tries to escape from a sub- 
marine after he has been warned is personally assuming the re- 
sponsibility for every non-combatant life that is lost by his 
recklessness, and no neutral Government can intervene, even 
tho its own citizens are among the victims.” 

An Italian naval officer, quoted in the New York Times, is 
willing to stake his reputation 


“that the submarine which sank the Ancona off the southern 
coast of Sardinia, where the passage between the island and 
Algeria is less than 200 kilometers, was a German boat flying 
the Austrian flag. If this can be proved there will be no further 
excuse for Italy to refrain from declaring war on Germany, and 
if American citizens have been slain, it will certainly call for 
drastic action on the part of the United States....... 

“We know where the Austrian undersea boats are, and not 
one of them, since Italy declared war, has ventured beyond 
the Adriatic. ...... 

“Austria has just eleven submarines—seven of the Germanic 
type, two of the Lake, and the rest Holland-built boats. Their 
maximum radius is less than 1,200 miles. It is said that the 
Ancona was fired upon before she was torpedoed. No Austrian 
boat carries any guns for surface attack.” 


We read, however, in the New York Tribune’s correspondence, 
that this view is not credited at Washington. ‘“‘It is pointed 
out that Germany is not at war with Italy, and would therefore 
hesitate to commit an act of war against that country.” Since 
the Ancona carried Americans, their lives were at least jeopardized, 
and Austria, like her ally, says the Columbia State, “must be 
held to strict accountability. The new submarine orders issued 
by the Berlin Government have prevented any repetition of the 
murders of the Irish Sea. Similar guaranties must be secured 
from Austria.’”” Washington officials, we read in the dispatches, 
are not certain how far the negotiations and the understanding 
with Germany regarding submarine warfare bind her allies. 
“Tf it should develop that the subject must be taken up sepa- 
rately with her allies,’ says the New York Sun, 


“A long and irksome correspondence must be carried on with 
each of them, altho Germany’s precedent has _ incalculably 
strengthened our position, unchanged from the beginning. 

“‘Americans will continue to believe that Austria’s conduct 
will not necessitate another diplomatic negotiation comparable 
to that with Germany until the contrary has been demonstrated; 
and if it is necessary they will begin to wonder whether at its 
conclusion they must undertake similar processes with Turkey 
and with Bulgaria.” 


The renewed activity of German and Austrian submarines in 
the Mediterranean has caused in London, says one dispatch, a 
“natural anxiety for the transports which are proceeding east,” 
tho ‘‘naval writers believe the Navy will be able to contend” 
with the situation. This Teuton underwater campaign in the 
Mediterranean is of course, as the New York Evening Post re- 
marks, ‘‘closely connected with developments in the Balkans”: 


‘Sending Allied troops into Saloniki, on a scale demanded by 
the seriousness of the situation, imposes a strain upon the 
Allied fleets such as they have not previously experienced. . . - 
From now on Great Britain must be prepared for much greater 
casualties at sea than she has hitherto sustained.” 
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OUR CASE AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN 


EFUSAL TO ACCEPT ‘‘military necessity’’ as a sub- 
R stitute for international law is the key-note alike of our 
earlier protests against Germany’s submarine tactics 

and of our latest arraignment of Great Britain’s interference with 
neutral commerce. Thus when President Wilson characterizes 
England’s long-range blockade of Germany as “ineffective, 
illegal, and indefensible,” and “‘insists” that the relations be- 


‘tween the Government of the United States and his Majesty’s 


Government ‘‘be governed, not by expediency, but by those es- 
tablished rules of international conduct upon which Great Britain 
in the past has held the United States to account when the latter 
nation was a belligerent engaged in a struggle for material exis- 
tence,” the Cleveland Leader notes approvingly that ‘‘what was 
sauce for the German goose is to be sauce for the British gander.”’ 
And the same thought moves the Springfield Republican to re- 
mark that “‘it is unmistakably the President’s desire and policy 
to be even-handed, to stand stedfastly for the principle that if 
neutrals have rights which belligerents are bound to respect, 
not one belligerent, but all belligerents, shall respect them.” 
A few German-American papers, among them the Detroit Abend- 
post and the Cincinnati Freie Presse, are disappointed by the 
absence of such phrases as ‘‘deliberately unfriendly” and 
“strict accountability,” which occur in our notes to Berlin, 
but the New York Times reminds these journals that there is a 
difference between illegal interference with a nation’s com- 
merce and jllegal killing of its citizens. To this may be due 
also the milder tone of the press comment. Another fact which 
makes our controversy with Downing Street less ominous than 
our controversy with Wilhelmstrasse, as Washington dispatches 
point out, is the existence of a peace treaty between this country 
and Great Britain. This treaty, which was fathered by Mr. 
Bryan, provides for a year’s investigation of the points in dis- 
pute between the two countries before even the possibility of 
war is considered. 

Despite this fact, however, not a few American editors demand 
action as well as words on our efforts to bring Great Britain 


back into the straight and narrow path of international law in her 
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THOSE HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


dealings with neutral shipping. Thus Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American, while conceding that our note to England is ‘‘an 
absolutely accurate presentation of our wrongs. and injuries,” 
declares that it should have been delivered nearly a year ago, 
and complains that “‘nothing in the tone or wording of the note 


would lead England, or America either, to suspect even that the 
Administration means to DO ANYTHING to compel England to let 
our commerce alone.”’ What we should do, several papers argue, 
is to give England her choice between conceding to our just 
demands or having her supply of American-made war-munitions 
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TRUE NEUTRALITY. 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


cut off. Among the papers urging this course are the Fresno 
Republican, the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, and the Brooklyn 
Standard Union; while the Binghamton Republican-Herald is 
confident that even if the President fails to make England toe 
the mark, Congress will succeed in doing so. To the New York 
Journal of Commerce, however, talk of an embargo is ‘‘absurd,”’ 
and the New York Tribune states the following reasons why this 
would not be an easy solution of our difficulties: 

“Tt is easy to prevent the export of munitions of war to Great 
Britain if the British decline to follow our wishes or respect our 
rights. But shall we extend the embargo to all England’s allies— 
to France, to Russia, to Italy, te Japan? And if we do not, what 
effect can the embargo have, for what was intended for Great 
Britain can be shipped to France without doing England any ma- 
terial harm. On the other hand, if we put an embargo on the 
export of munitions to England and her allies, we invite reprisals 
from most of the non-blockaded nations of the globe, and. prac- 
tically destroy our own markets outside of South America.” 


The Chicago Tribune thinks that the full value of our latest 
protest will not become apparent until after peace. has been 
declared, when it will not only ‘“‘bring us a verdict and payment 
of damages before a court of arbitration,’’ but will be used 
effectively before the next international-law conference ‘“‘to illus- 
trate the ills a neutral suffers in war-time and perhaps to 
provide the basis for new or renewed assertions of right.”” To 
seek immediate results by declaring an embargo, this influential 
Chicago paper declares, ‘‘threatens consequences so grave and 
far-reaching that neither the President nor Congress would care 
to assume the responsibility -involved, unless compelled by a 
far more exigent need than any which has appeared thus far.” 
Among many other papers which, while recognizing the gravity 
of the issues defined in the American note, foresee no probability 
of a crisis in the relations between this country and Great 
Britain, we note the New York Commercial and Press, Syracuse 
Journal, Springfield Republican, Boston News Bureau, and 
Boston Transcript. ‘‘Business is cold-blooded and its injuries 
can be soothed with cold cash,” remarks the New York Com- 
mercial, and in The Transcript we read: 


“The big central fact remains that the commerce of all’ neutral 
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nations at sea, including our own, rests for its very existence on 
the protection ef the Navy of Great Britain. But for that pro- 
tection, our ships would to-day be huddling in our harbors, our 
goods would be piled up on our wharves, and our factories, save 
for what they might make for home consumption, would be idle. 
The seas would be the prey of fighting squadrons and ravaging 
cruisers. Outrages of the William P. Frye type would never 
have ceased 

“If the American people believed that President Wilson had 
any intention to stab the Allies in the back, at the time of 
their most crucial need of all their resources, they would not 
approve the stand he has now taken. The people will believe 
nothing of the sort.” 


The note itself, which is described by the Brooklyn Standard 
Union as “‘the most important diplomatic event since the be- 
ginning of the European War,” is dated October 21, and covers 
in its 15,000 words, under 35 heads, Great Britain’s infringe- 
ments of our maritime rights since the beginning of hostilities. 
It carries as an appendix an “incomplete list”’ of 276 neutral 
ships which were diverted to the port of Kirkwall by British 
authorities between March 11 and June 17, 1915, while bound 
with American cargoes from America to Seandinavian ports. 
‘*Even well-informed Americans,” remarks the Indianapolis 
News, ‘‘ will be astounded at the extent of the interference by the 
British Government with American trade during the present 
war.’ The note puts the Government of the United States on 
record as challenging England’s practise of diverting neutral 
ships to British ports ‘‘on suspicion” that their cargoes are con- 
traband; as rejecting as illegal the ‘‘so-called blockade mea- 
sures’”’ imposed by the British Order in Council of March 11, 
because they involve the blockading of neutral countries like 
Holland and Scandinavia; as questioning the jurisdiction of the 
British prize-courts in many of the American cases brought before 
them; and as reserving the right to protest in a later note against 
Great Britain’s classification of certain articles as contraband 
of war. But the gist and spirit of the whole communication 
are to be found in these closing paragraphs: 


“T believe it has been conclusively shown that the methods 
sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and use evi- 
dence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports 
and to impose a contraband character upon such cargoes are 
without justification; that the blockade, upon which such meth- 
ods are partly founded, is ineffective, illegal, and indefensible; 
that the judicial procedure offered as a means of reparation for 
an international injury is inherently defective for the purpose; 
and that in many cases jurisdiction is asserted in violation of the 
law of nations. The United States, therefore, can not submit 
to the curtailment of its neutral rights by these measures, which 
are admittedly retaliatory, and therefore illegal, in conception 
and in nature, and intended to punish the enemies of Great 
Britain for alleged illegalities on their part. The United States 
might not be in a position to object to them if its interests and 
the interests of all neutrals were unaffected by them, but, being 
affected, it can not with complacence suffer further subordination 
of its rights and interests to the plea that the exceptional geo- 
graphie position of the enemies of Great Britain requires or 
justifies oppressive and illegal practises. 

“The Government of the United States desires, therefore, to 
impress most earnestly upon his Majesty’s Government that it 
must insist that the relations between it and his Majesty’s 
Government be governed, not by a policy of expediency, but by 
those established rules .of international conduct upon which 
Great. Britain in the past has held the United States to account 
when -the latter nation was a belligerent engaged in a struggle 
for national existence. It is of the highest importance to neu- 
trals not only of the present day but of the future that the prin- 
ciples‘of international right be maintained unimpaired. 

“This task of championing the integrity of neutral rights 
which have received the sanction of the civilized world against 
the lawless conduct of belligerents arising out of the bitterness 
of the great conflict which’ is new wasting the countries of 
Europe, the United States unhesitatingly assumes, and to the 
accomplishment of that task it will devote its energies, exercising 
always that impartiality which from the outbreak of the war it 
has sought to exercise in its relations with the warring nations.”’ 


That this note demands more than can be granted seems to be 
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the consensus of English editorial opinion as quoted in the cabled 
dispatches. The view thus reflected seems to be that England, 
fighting for her life, must give to military expediency precedence 
of the niceties of international law. ‘‘The purport of the whole 
note is not, of course, to put a pistol to our heads, but to tell ys 
firmly—one might almost say harshly—that the United States 
does not accept our main contentions, does not acquiesce in our 
policy, and will continue to press strong protests upon us,” 
says the London Chronicle, and The Daily News warns the nation 
that ‘‘no mistake could be graver than to underestimate the 
seriousness of the contentions advanced by Washington.” 
As the London Times reads it, the note ‘‘nowhere rises to the 
broad view of the larger issues involved in the world-war.” 
“The United States searcely grapples with the realities of the 
situation created in the first place by the fact of war and in the 
second by the criminality of German practises,’ complains The 
Pall Mall Gazette. And The Evening Standard remarks that the 
United States ‘“‘accepted from Germany a sort of apology which 
bore far less similarity to the real article than our blockade 
bears to a blockade that would satisfy even American diplo- 
matists."" The Manchester Guardian, however, urges its readers 
not to forget that ‘‘the cordial friendship of the United States 
will not be a luxury, but a necessity, of British policy when the 
war is over.” 

The German press, according to dispatches from Berlin and 
Hamburg, commend the firm tone of the note, but doubt whether 
any action will follow. Thus the Berlin Tageblatt, while com- 
menting approvingly on the ‘‘sharpness’’ of America’s protest, 
adds that “for the present there are only sharp words and 
nothing more”’; and the Tdgliche Rundschau, declaring that the 
note has been too long delayed to be effective, goes on to say: 

‘London will be unwilling to believe that America now really 
is in deadly earnest with its claims and demands, or that behind 
these earnest words stands-a resolution for earnest action. 
Through his unlimited yieldingness, Mr. Wilson has used up 
too much of his moral credit. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
Britain will honor his demands.” 

Another Berlin paper, the Lokal Anzeiger, rejoices to read 
from so able a neutral pen ‘‘the unvarnished truth about Great 
Britain’s rape of neutral trade, her disregard of all international 
law, and her shabby manner of conducting war at sea.” From 
“the bare fact that the American Government uses such decided 
and firm language,” the Morgenpost infers that ‘“‘the discontent 
of wide and influential American circles with Great Britain 
must be very earnest indeed.’’ And in the Hamburg Fremden- 
blatt we read: 


“The same Wilson speaks here as spoke in the notes we received 
from him. He expresses the same conception of inviolable 
rights of neuirals to a free intercourse without being hampered 
by the war.” 

The German-American press, while generally commending 
the note as an able and convincing document, are- not very 
optimistic about its effect. ‘‘Probably we shall be able to 
submit a bill for damages after the war, and that seems to be 
the only purpose of these diplomatic writing-exercises,’’ remarks 
the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. ‘‘The facts, the law, and the logic 
in the note are unassailable,’’ says the Cincinnati Volksblatt, 
‘““but we regret that the protest comes so late.” 
regret is exprest by the St. Louis Wesiliche Post. 
Milwaukee Germania Herold reminds us that— 


The same 
And the 


“While the note was on its way to London the English Ad- 
miralty crowned its shameless proceedings by seizing the steam- 
ship Hocking, belonging to an American company, having 
American registry, and sailing under the American flag from 
one American harbor to another. This unprecedented outrage 
forces one to the conclusion, in our opinion, that England does 
not intend to meet even a single one of the demands of the 
United States. And, in that case, what will the Administration, 
which ‘without hesitation’ has taken upon itself the cham- 
pionship of the whole neutral world, do about it?” 
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PREPAREDNESS AND POLITICS 


VIDENCE that ‘“‘preparedness”’ will be a stirring issue 
in the coming Presidential campaign appears in the 
newspapers from day to day as one leader after another 

comes out with a statement supporting or condemning the 
President’s defense-program. He is pushing America toward 
militarism, says Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Kitchin, the Democratic 
leader in Congress, agrees. Ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
oppose his plans, the former because they do not go far enough, 
the latter because they go too far. Even the President’s own 
party seems dividing on the issue, and he has felt impelled to 
appeal for Republican support. That the question of national 
defense should come up “‘just at a time when a national election 
is in prospect’’ seems unfortunate to non-partizan editors, as 
they note, with the New York Journal of Commerce, the “almost 
irresistible disposition to make a party question of it... When 
President Wilson, in his New York speech of November 4, set 
forth his program for preparedness ‘“‘for defense, not war,’’. he 
asked for the hearty support ‘‘of men of all shades of political 
opinion.” And the venerable Joseph H. Choate spoke for many 
Republican party leaders and editors when he exprest ‘the 
fervent hope that no partizan spirit will enter into this matter of 
national preparedness.”’ ‘*But the most influential member of 
the Democratic party, other than the President himself, dissents 
in toto, and if he is going to carry a number of Senators and 
Members sufficient to deprive the Democrats of a majority in 
Congress with him and against the Administration,’ remarks the 
Pittsburg Gazelte-Times (Rep.),-it will be impossible for Repub- 
licans ‘“‘to ignore the situation thus ecreated.’’ Besides such 
Democrats as may follow Mr. Bryan and oppose their President 
because they think he leans too far toward militarism, at the 
possible risk of weakening their party, there are Republicans 
and Progressives who believe they have been presented with an 
issue by the ‘“‘sad inadequacy” of Mr. Wilson’s ‘tardy con- 
cession’? to our military needs. Thus the Chicago Evening 
Post (Prog. Rep.) calls for a candidate to lead a successful 
campaign with ‘‘real preparedness’’ as an issue. In whieh con- 
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PREPAREDNESS! 


—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


nection it is interesting to note Colonel Roosevelt's expression 
of regret that the President ‘“‘does not present a real and sub- 
stantial plan of defense instead of a shadow.” 

Mr. Bryan, it will be remembered, on the very day after 
President Wilson’s brief restatement of the now familiar naval 
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and military program of the Administration, denounced the 
plan as ‘‘a menace to our peace and safety” and ‘‘a challenge 
to the spirit of Christianity.” This action of Mr. Bryan’s, the 
Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.) declares, ‘‘gives him an issue for 
square and open antagonism to the President at the coming 
session of Congress, and gives him a basis on which to oppose 

















FAMOUS MOTTO REVISED 
Speak out, but carry two big sticks!" 


—Cesare in the New York Sun 


the renomination of President Wilson.’’ ‘‘While it will not 
seriously impede the arms-movement,” says The Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) in the ex-Seeretary’s home city of Lincoln, 

“Mr. Bryan’s split with the President may have serious 
political consequences. It is not likely that any Democrat 
can be elected President next year without Mr. Bryan’s support. 
If this feud goes far enough it will jeopardize President Wilson's 
chance of reelection.” 

But a Democratic daily in the same city, The Daily Star, tho 
admitting that ‘‘Bryan’s avowal of hostility may mean that 
in the next national convention he will be a masked Presidential 
candidate,”’ adds confidently: ‘*So strong is the esteem in which 
Wilson is held by the people that it does not seem possible that 
he can be destroyed by this latest effort at party perfidy.” The 
Boston Traveler (Ind.) predicts that Mr. Bryan * will be beaten 
to a standstill, if not to silence.” On the general question, 
agrees the New York Evening Post (Ind.), Mr. Bryan ‘can 
get but a corporal’s guard to go with him and against the Presi- 
dent,” and this editor speaks of **some who see in the President’s 
speech a deliberate attempt to force Bryan into the open and to 
complete his political discomfiture.”” Republicans, made certain 
by the election-returns ‘that the Republican party can-return to 
power in 1916, regardless of a split in the Democracy,’ may well 
be indifferent to the political bearings of the Wilson-Bryan split; 
but, adds the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “*coming at this time, and 
on this issue, the breach is full of sinister significance” 

“It portends the defeat in Congress next winter of the Presi- 
dent’s preparedness-program. It means that all real Amer- 
icans, in both the Senate and,the House of Representatives, . . . 
must rally to a common cause without respect to party affiliation. 
Every patriotic vote will be needed. Toe 

“Mr. Bryan’s strength in Congress should not be underes- 
timated. There are in that body a choice lot of ‘pork bar’l’ 
patriots and fourth-class postmaster-grabbers who were east at 
birth in the Bryan mold and who have assiduously devoted 
themselves since then to the task of improving upon nature by 
cultivating the arts of asininity. It will be more than a cor- 
poral’s guard that Bryan will muster under the rallying ery of 
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CHICAGO'S MARCH FOR 


This parade of more than 40,000 Chicagoans on November 7 was a protest against the enforcement of the Sunday-closing law by the Mayor, 
who refused to review the marchers. It was directed by the city’s United Societies for Local Self-Government, an organization comprising 925 
American, German, Lithuanian, Italian, Bohemian, Polish, Roumanian, Jewish, Croatian, Swedish, Swiss, Danish, Norwegian, Irish, and Austro- 
Hungarian subsidiary societies. A notable feature of the parade up Michigan Avenue, which took two hours to pass the reviewing-stand, was 
the large number of women, girls, and mothers with babes in arms who rode in motor-cars and other vehicles. 





A “WET” SUNDAY. 








‘Millions for piffle, but not one cent for defense.’ Many will 
flock to his standard from the German centers in our great 
cities and from the uncombed prairies of the West. Nor will 
they be lacking in Republican support if Mr. Taft speaks with 
any authority when he says, ‘We are not justified in rushing into 
militarism.’ 

“The country is groping in the dark, while politicians es- 
timate the value of the nation’s honor in terms of votes.” 


But friends of the Administration's policy see no such gloomy 
prospect. They observe that the President’s Manhattan Club 
speech evoked enthusiastic applause from practically every 
Democratic newspaper in the country, more measured commenda- 
tion from the independent press, and approval, tho in some cases 
grudging, hesitating, and partial, from many of the most repre- 
sentative Republican dailies. It is noted that Mr. Bryan’s 
attack has been ridiculed by the Democratic press of the East, 
and has brought critical rather than approving notice from 
the Democratic papers of the South and West. 

President Wilson, it will be remembered, reiterated at New 
York his belief in this country’s peaceful and unselfish mission, 
and declared his faith that foreign statesmen could rest assured 
that any force we might develop would be used for no aggression 
of any kind, ‘‘but merely to make sure of our own security.” 
In accordance with American traditions, President Wilson would 
work for an army adequate only to legitimate, peaceful uses, but 
would supplement this with such a large body of citizens trained 
to arms as would be provided for by the Garrison ‘‘Continental 
plan. As for the Navy, the President believes that 


, 


Army’ 
‘all that is needed in order to bring it to a point of extraordinary 
force and efficiency as compared with the other navies of the 
world is that we should hasten our pace in the policy we have 
long been pursuing.”” We are ‘‘not threatened from any 
quarter,” insisted the President; ‘‘there is no fear among us.” 
Only, ‘“‘under the new world-conditions we have become thought- 
ful of the things which all reasonable men consider necessary 
for security and self-defense on the part of every nation con- 
fronted with the great enterprise of human liberty and inde- 
The President then turned from the subject of 
national defense to confess his ‘‘grave concern” that “voices 


pendence.” 


have been raised in America professing to be the voices of 


‘ 


Americans,” but ‘‘which spoke alien sympathies, which came 
from men who loved other countries better than they loved 
America.” It is time that some of these small groups should be 
called ‘‘to a reckoning”’; yet the President doubts not that upon 
the first opportunity the real voice of the nation ‘‘will speak 
forth in tones which no man cah doubt and. with commands 
which no man dare gainsay or resist.’ 

And it is this portion of the speech which scems most signif- 
icant and noteworthy to the Pittsburg CGazette-Times, the 
Brooklyn Eagle and Citizen, and the New York Commercial. 
Among German-American papers the influential St. Louis 
Westliche Post says it ‘shares fully President Wilson’s aversion 
to spurious Americans. The higher these stand, the more 
dangerous they are.” 

The whole force of the President’s utterance on preparedness, 
says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘tis in the simple fact 
that a peace-loving man, hitherto much criticized for neglecting 
That utter- 
ance, adds The Republican, “‘is not meant as a threat to any 


the military defenses of the country, has made it.”’ 


nation; it does not hide a sinister purpose to change the char- 
acter of a great industrial democracy and taint its ideals with the 
vice of a reactionary militarism; yet the warning is there and 
it has the force which goes with a conviction not willingly reached 
by one whose responsibility at this time measures beyond that 


, 


of other men.” In his newly declared policy, the President, 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer's (Ind.) opinion, ‘“‘represents the vast 
majority of all parties in the United States, and such a policy 
will receive nearly unanimous support.” 

Republican praise of the President’s general attitude is mixed 
‘with regret that he has not gone further, questionings con- 
cerning his motives, and criticism of the Garrison Army plan. 
Henry Reuterdahl, naval expert, and Henry A. Wise Wood, 
member of the Naval Advisory Board and Chairman of the 
Conference Committee on Naval Preparedness, are quoted in 
the New York Times in condemnation of President Wilson’s 
program as wholly insufficient. The New York Tribune (Rep.) 
echoes some of their criticisms, tho the New York World (Dem.) 
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remarks that Mr. Bryan’s strongest allies will be found, not 
among the pacifists, but among the ‘preparedness extremists,’’ 
who “evidently will be satisfied with nothing short of a British 
Navy and a German Army for the United States.” To a Western 
Republican daily, the Oklahoma City Times, President Wilson’s 
New York speech seemed more like an apology than a ringing 
call for national de‘ense, ‘“‘and indicated that its author has 
permitted his lips to give service to a cause his heart refuses.’’ 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan, it adds, ‘‘seem very close together.” 
The Chicago Tribune bluntly calls the President’s program “‘a 
sop to the American people” and ‘“‘an attempt to prevent the 
party of the opposition from making an issue of defense and 
defeating him at the polls.” 


PARTY-HOPES IN ELECTION-RETURNS 
HIS FALL’S ELECTION-RETURNS may bear about 
as much relation to the Presidential contest of next year 
as the recent Plattsburg maneuvers bear to the campaign 

in Servia, as one skeptical editor puts it, but Democratic and 
Republican prophets have been vying with each other in opti- 
mistic interpretation. On one point they are agreed—that the 
Progressive third-party movement is dead. This naturally en- 
courages Republicans. But the Democrats profess to believe 
that many Progressives will prefer a Wilson-led Democracy to 
the old allegiance. In the actual returns from Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and other Eastern States, independent 
observers like the Springfield Re- 





“Instead of strengthening the 
cause of those who seek an 
adequate national defense, Mr. 
Wilson has given ammunition to 
those who oppose it,’’ declares 
another Progressive-Republican 
daily in Chicago, The Evening 
Post. And it makes a political 
application by observing that 
if his ‘‘ealm and classie shroud- 
ings of the Great Necessity repre- 
sent Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s idea 
of a vital and aggressive plat- 
form for 1916, we believe that 
the road for successful opposition 
to him lies wide open. It can 
be followed by any national for- 
ward-minded Republican running 
on a platform of Real Military 
Preparedness and a Positive 
Foreign Policy.”” The Progres- 








publican, Boston News Bureau, 
and Washington Post find slight- 
ly more encouragement for 
the Republicans than for the 
Democracy. 

The Republicans, as the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.) 
observes, ‘‘held their own or 
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made gains in every legislative 
and Congressional contest, and 
made gains, compared with every 
election struggle since 1911, in 
each of the three gubernatorial 
fights.””. Ex-President Taft is 
‘very hopeful that this is a good 
augury for Republican success 
in 1916." Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, ‘“‘can hardly see how it 
could have been better.’’ Senator 
Borah is no less delighted. And 
the sentiments of these eminent 








sive Philadelphia North American, 
after noting that ‘‘ preparedness 
has become so much of an issue 
that every candidate for national 
office must declare himself upon it,’’ remarks with emphasis: 

“Roosevelt was preaching preparedness when the President 
was courting the advocates of disarmament, and when it was 
the most unpopular issue before the American people. Yet on all 
these questions President Wilson has.contrived to create the 
illusion of pioneering by the simple expedient of reversing 
himself at an opportune time.” 

Turning to the pacifist opposition, we find Mr. Bryan by no 
means standing alone. Congressman Kitchin, who will be 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the next 
House, has announced his personal disagreement, and the New 
York Herald quotes a letter in which he thus expresses himself 
most foreibly: 

“Will this naval and military malady spread to Congress 
and consume its reason and blind its eyes to our actual situation 
and our actual needs? I hope not! I fear so!* If we must, 
in the future, enter a career of militarism and navalism, can’t 
we wait a while?” 


Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, of the New York Evening Post, 
agrees with Mr. Bryan in condemning the President’s “‘sudden 
surrender to the militarists’’ and ‘“‘backward step in the direc- 
tion of barbarism.’’ Governor Arthur Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, tells the New York American that the people of his State 
do not approve of President Wilson’s plan, and that they believe 
the United States to be in less danger than ever before from 
foreign attack. That Mr. Bryan is not to be without Demo- 
cratic support on the floor of Congress is evident from the state- 
ment by Congressman W. N. Bailey, who believes the ex- 
Secretary is not trying to incite a revolt against President Wilson, 
“but to arouse the public conscience to the threatening dangers 
of military autocracy.” 


AN OPPOSITION FORECAST. 
It's going to be a hard winter! 


Republicans are echoed by Re- 
publican dailies like the Boston 
Transcript, New York Press, 
Paterson Call, Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, and San Francisco Chronicle. Chairman Hilles, of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is pleased by the extremely close 
elections in ‘* Democratic States’’ like Maryland and Kentucky, 
and said of other results: 


—Alford in the Baltimore Svar. 


‘“We have carried Cincinnati by the largest plurality ever 
given a Republican. The Republicans have retained control 
of the legislatures in New Jersey and New York. We have 
elected local officers up-State in New York and to all offices in 
Philadelphia. We have swept Massachusetts by pluralities 
ranging from 10,000 to 30,000, electing all State officers and 
160 Republicans to the legislature, as against 79 Democrats. 

‘“We have carried the one Congress district in Pennsylvania 
and the three districts in New York, one of which, the Twenty- 
third, has heretofore been Democratic.”’ 


These straws seem less surely indicative of a Republican wind 
to the Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.). It remarks that the European 
War “‘has nearly spoiled the tariff as an issue,’ and continues: 


“Tf business should be thoroughly good next November— 
with or without the continuance of the war—Democratice pros- 
pects would materially brighten. If we should by that time 
have become participants in the struggle, the country would be 
disinclined to release fro.n service the President who was at the 
helm. If he should, on the other hand, have been a great factor 
in the restoration of peace, particularly if that peace appeared 
to be bringing material prosperity to our own Republic, his 
hand would be wonderfully strengthened. In fine, Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson has a number of cards which events may yet give hima 
chance to play. It is useless to regard him as already defeated, 
even tho the political conditions in the dominating State of New 
York continue to point to Republican success next November.” 


On the other side, a statement issued by the Democratic 
National Committee the day after the election said that the 
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results ‘demonstrated conclusively” that the Democratic 
party wa gaining and the Republicans were signally failing in 
their efforts to force the Progressives back into the ranks. The 
figures, similarly Philadelphia Record (Dem.), 
‘‘demonstrate that a large part of the Progressive vote has 
joined the Democratic party, and with that reenforcement the 
President ean look forward to November, 1916, with entire 
confidence.” Confidence in victory next year also pervades 
the editorial page of the Richmond News Leader. And the 
Nashville Tennessean thus explains why the recent elections 


asserts the 


make the skies so rosy: 


‘*Massachusetts elected the Republican Governor by the 
smallest majority it has ever given. Walsh had been Governor 
not by virtue of a Democratic majority, but merely of a plurality, 
when the Republican vote of the State was pretty evenly divided 
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into a stand-pat element and a Progressive or Bull Moose 
element. With McCall's majority less than 10,000 in this off. 
year, there is good ground for believing that Massachusetts wil] 
give a Democratic majority in the Presidential contest next year, 

‘*Maryland, a State that has been very close in recent years, 
and that during the past term has been under Republican rule, 
replaced a Republican Governor with a Democratic Governor, 
Kentucky, a State that has been debatable ground since 1899, 
and that has been under Republican rule almost half of that time, 
elected a Democratic Governor by a narrow but safe margin, 
The smallness of Mr. Stanley’s majority is undoubtedly due to 
party dissensions. ...... 

‘**Probably the most significant outstanding fact made evident 
by the election is that the Roosevelt Bull-Moose-Progressive 
party is no longer a factor to be seriously considered. The 
Republican party is again united, and unless ‘there should be 
new bickerings and bitternesses, the campaign of 1916 will be 
fought out between the two old-line parties.” 
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RAILROAD men certainly have their trials.—-Washington Post 


Mr. BRYAN seems to have his dates mixed 
-Kansas City Star. 


This isn't the millennium 


Now that all the great nations have recognized Carranza, what's delaying 
Mexico?—Columbia State. 


BeERLIN's Thanksgiving will follow the opening of the road to Turkey 
—Neuw York Tribune. 


JAPAN agrees not to conclude a separate peace. 


She has it already.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Mr. MELLEN says he is through with railroads for good, and it’s an easy 
guess whose good.—Columbia State 


A Goop navy is to be built within the next five 
please be patient.— Washington Post. 


years. Foreign foes will 
Ir must be said that the Allies’ Western drive is not exceeding the 
speed limit.—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


NEw York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts appear to be responsible 
for putting the rage in suffrage.—Columbia Siate. 

GREECE is like the fellow who prefers being called a coward to having it 
said of him, ‘‘ Doesn't he look natural?’’—Albany Journal. 


It is with some wistfulness that the Colonel remarks that the greatest 
role in the world is that of a mother.—Honolulu Star Bulletin. 


A MAN who fell off an elephant in the New York zoo is bringing suit for 
damages. Has the Colonel thought of that?—Cleveiand Plain Dealer. 


GREECE is more interested in finding out who is the hardest hitter than 
in discovering who is the highest bidder.—Charleston News and Courier. 

MayYBeE the King of Roumania and the King of Greece are bidding 
against each other for the Nobel peace-prize.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

ANOTHER blow to the king-business is that the Czar or some other ruler is 
always leaving for the front, and then 
nothing happens.—Kansas City Star. 


IN BRIEF 


THE most unkindest cut of all seems to be located at the Canal.— 
Columbia State. 


Str EDWARD CARSON is out in the cold, but luckily for him he has his 
Ulster.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ir isn’t a smaller Cabinet Britain seems to need so much as bigger 
ministers.—Columbia Slate. 


THERE is no shortage of munitions of war in the suffragists’ camp 


What 
they need is more men.—New York World. 


THE hyphen (-) is a minus-sign. It subtracts a German from an Ameri- 
can, and leaves nothing.— Wall Sireet Journal 


Ir Britain is really spending $25,000,000 a day on the war, somebody 
isn’t getting his money's worth.—Columbia State. 


GENERAL VON BISSING’S edict against cruelty to song-birds must make 
every Belgian wish he was a canary.—Boston Transcript. 


THEN, again, talking of the power behind the throne, how about being 
the first mother-in-law of the land?—Pitisburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


WHAT the people of Greece seem to want to know is whether their King 
married the whole Hohenzollern family.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


ALL along the Germans have been trying to get to the channel, and have 
succeeded only in being brought to bay.—Philadelphia North American 


AND this from the Philadelphia Evening Ledger: ‘‘The only way to 
win is to poll more votes than the other party.’’ The only way to win in 
Philadelphia is to get more votes counted than the other party.—Neu 
York Morning Telegraph. 


IN order to protect itself against Mr. Bryan's trouble-making propen- 
sities in 1920, 1924, 1928, ete., the Democratic Party at its next convention 
may devise a plank limiting to about three the number of times a man 
may run for the Presidency.—Boston Herald. 


4 GERMAN professor announces that Moses was a German, and we do 
seem to remember that he broke 





TAMMANY'S opposition to woman 
suffrage in New York forced the voters 
to decide the old question, ‘* The lady 
or the tiger?’’— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

Ir is understood that nobody is 
quite so indignant over the Armenian 
massacres as the gentlemen who or- 
dered the last 
Boston Transcript. 


Russian pogrom.— 


CARRANZA'S proposal to substitute 
baseball for bull-fighting arouses the 
ghastly suspicion that he intends mak- 
ing his unfortunate captives do the 
umpiring.—Columbia State. 


GENERAL VILLA says he is not 
afraid to fight the entire United States 
Army. 
some of 


He must have been reading 
those numerous magazine 

articles regarding our unpreparedness. 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


PREMIER OKUMA asserts that Japan 
couldn't send a large armed force to 
Furope if it would, because of its 
lack of adequate means of transport 
But why shouldn't Japan bring out of 


all the Ten Commandments.—Colum- 
bia State. 


Mr. WILSON, it is said, ‘‘shares his 
fiancée’s love for the works of Dick- 
ens.”" But he didn’t take Tony 
Weller’s advice.—Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

Russia says that 
sword on Bulgaria with a_ bleeding 
heart.” This sounds like stealing 
the Kaiser’s stuff.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


she ‘draws the 


IF we go in for preparedness, let us 
remember that the German Govern- 
ment also prepares against factory- 
fires and Eastland 
York Evening Post. 


disasters.—N eu 


WE see by the papers that almost 
sixty towns elected Republican coro- 
ners as a stinging rebuke to the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the Mexi- 
can situation.—Columbia State. 


THE Smith family is coming into 
its own. One has been appointed toa 
position in the British Cabinet, an- 
other has been elected Sheriff of New 
York County, and another Mayor 








its hiding-places the fleet of transports 








that has been waiting to land a quar- 
ter-million men on our Pacific coast?— 
Springfield Republican 


CLOSE HARMONY. 


—Thurlby in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


of Philadelphia. When the Smiths 
come to the top we may be sure that 
the drift is toward conservatism.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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NATURE'S FORTIFICATIONS. ITALIAN FRONTIER OUTPOST SITTING ON THE ROOF OF EUROPE. 








GERMANS ASK WHAT THEY ARE FIGHTING FOR 


HE PERSISTENT PEACE-TALK in the German 

papers and the equally persistent official and semi- 

official denials that Germany has any desire to open 
negotiations present a curious contradiction. What does it 
mean? Some editors infer that Wilhelmstrasse regards the 
present as a favorable moment for the conclusion of hostilities 
if advantageous terms could be secured, the successive peace- 
hints and denials being intended to elicit counter-proposals 
from the Allies. They point out that so far Germany is in the 
position of a victor who could offer something as a basis of 
negotiation, having in her possession almost the whole of Belgium 
and Poland, and valuable tracts of land in France, Russia, and 
Servia. One editor, who is not altogether friendly to Germany, 
has described her as being in the position of a poker-player who 
after a run of luck is anxious to get out of the game while the 
majority of the chips on the table lie before him. It is, however, 
significant that possible conditions of peace form a subject of 
discussion in the German press, and are debated among members 
of the various political parties, even to the extent of breaking 
the political truce which has prevailed since the war began. 
So much so has this been the case that, we learn from the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the Imperial Chancellor has been attacked by his own 
party for not formulating the terms of peace that Germany will 
demand. The National Liberal party has passed a resolution 
stating what it intends to work for in this direction, which, 
according to the Tageblatt, runs: 


“The Central Committee of the National Liberal party de- 
clares .. . that the results of the present war can only be a peace 
which, by means of extensions of our borders on the east, west, 
and overseas, safeguards us from renewed attacks, either mili- 
tary, political, or economic, and repays the enormous sacrifices 
which the German people have made heretofore and are de- 
termined to make until the victorious end comes. ...... 

“The Central Committee will stand solidly with the entire 
party against any Government that does not pursue this end 
With rigid firmness.” 


The Imperial Chancellor is taken severely to task by the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt for not defining more explicitly the 
objects for which Germany is fighting. 11 says: 


“The attitude of the Imperial Chancellor toward the goal 


in this war is a matter for solicitude—solicitude that the highest 
imperial official does not find himself on this question, so vital 
to the German people, in agreement with the overwhelming 
majority of the nation. This solicitude has not been done away 
with even by the official announcement of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor in which he asserted that Germany was fighting for ‘a 
peace that would insure for her and her allies that firm safe- 
guard that Germany needs for a lasting peace and for the 
development of her national destiny.” Under those words one 
may have in mind very different things, for in the last analysis 
the ideas of what is necessary for our national future differ 
widely. . 


“To-day we may, without going into details, express in all 
calmness the fact that we are striving for an extension of our 
borders.” 


This request for the definition of peace-terms is supported 
by the Hamburger. Nachrichten, which says that the people now 
demand the right ‘‘to know for what they are making such 
gigantic sacrifices." Nor is this confined to the National 
Liberal party, for we find the Catholics of Germany issuing 
through the Central Committee of the powerful Center party 
exactly the same inquiry. According to the Berlin Germania, 
the Center party’s resolution runs in part: 


““The terrible sacrifices which the war has imposed upon our 
people demand increased protection of our territory in the East 
and West which will make it impossible for a foreign enemy to 
fall upon us again, and which for all time will secure the economic 
necessities of our increasing population.” 


From The Hague comes a rumor of what Germany’s peace- 
terms are to be, as Reuter’s Agency reports: 


““At a recent conference in Amsterdam, which was attended 
by several members of the Reichstag, one of the members stated 
that Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial German Chan- 
cellor, had declared that Germany was inclined to conclude 
peace on the basis of the cession to Germany of Belgium and the 
Meuse line, the cession of Courland, and the payment of an 
indemnity of 30,000,000,000 marks ($7,500,000,000).”’ 


These terms are promptly denied by the official Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which says: 
‘“We do not know where The Hague Correspondence Bureau 


may have obtained its information, but must state that it is 
absolutely without foundation. The Chancellor has made no 
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statements. It would have been premature, anyway, to talk 
of peace-conditions now. 

“If, despite our repeated denials, such reports that Germany 
feels the inclination or need to make peace continue to be strewn 
abroad, it leads to the conclusion that our enemies are making 
obvious and stupid attempts to raise courage in their own 
countries by representing Germany as yearning for peace.” 


This denial does not satisfy another important political party, 
the Social Democrats, 
and in their organ, the 


Berlin Vorwcrts, we find 





some plain speaking. 
The now supprest Vor- 


warts eaustically asks: 


‘Stories about peace 
wishes and peace-efforts 
of the German Govern- 
ment are being officially 
branded as false. Von 
Buelow is in Switzerland 
for rest and recreation, 
and Solf [the Colonial 
Secretary] only wants to 
visit his dear friends in 
Holland and once again 
eat good white bread. It 
isn’t true, either, that the 
Imperial Chancellor, in 
presence of Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, named the ac- 
quisition of Belgium to 
the Meuse line, the an- 
nexation of Courland,and 
30,000,000,000 marks in- 
demnity as peace-condi- 
tions. Well, for the past 
twelve months we have 
heard what isn’t true; 
can they take it badly of 
us if we would like for 
once to hear what is 
true, what the German 
Government does con- 
sider its object? ..... 

“The others, they tell 
us, must sue for peace, 
for we are the victors; but unfortunately the others don’t consider 
themselves vanquished, and no result is reached. The war con- 
tinues indefinitely because both parties fear to place limits to their 
demands and speak them out for fear that the announcement of 
the object for which they are fighting will be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. It may go so far that this war will end with 
the complete exhaustion of-all parties, because no one eared to 
say under what specific conditions it was prepared to end it. 
If this is to be prevented, then all the Governments must at 
least leave the realm of rhetorical generalities, and confess 
their concrete programs, and if, confused by the changing 
fortunes of war, they are not able any longer to picture to them- 
selves clearly the objects of the war, let them open up the flood- 
gates of public discussion. Then we shall soon have clarity 
and, as we hope, peace.” 


‘THE GERMAN.” 

Queen Sophia of Greece, the Kai- 
ser’s cleverest sister, whose influence 
on her husband is supposed by the 
Athenians to be responsible for the 
neutral attitude of Greece and has 
earned for her among the Greeks 
the nickname of '* The German.” 











If these peace-rumors have been put out as a sort of trial- 
balloon to find which way the wind is blowing in the Allied 
countries they have certainly succeeded, for the French and 
English Premiers have stated in the most unmistakable terms 
that no peace is in sight, and it is war with Germany to the bitter 
end. In taking office Aristide Briand, the new Premier of 
France, thus announces his policy of peace through victory: 

““La Paix par la Victoire! Such is and must be the motto of 
any French Ministry. By peace I mean the restoration of the 
right of every country to lead its own life and cultivate its own 
civilization without infringement of its neighbors’ rights: by 
victory I mean the crushing of German militarism.” 

The English Premier is equally emphatic, and in the British 
House of Commons Mr. Asquith announced that there would be 
no peace until Servian independence was assured. 
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THE POSITION OF GREECE 

HE REFUSAL of Greece to observe the literal wording 

of her treaty of defensive alliance with Servia and her 

decision to preserve an armed neutrality have been 
hailed as evidences of sagacity by the German press. Yot the 
journals of the Teutonic capital are none too easy in their minds 
regarding the ultimate effect of the presence of the Allied troops 
in Greece. The stand 
taken by King Con- 
dismissing 
his pro-Ally Premier, Mr. 
Venizelos, who is backed 
by a majority of the 
people both in and out 
of Parliament, is 








stantine in 


con- 
sidered by the German 
press to show the great- 
est courage and _ politi- 
Thus the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung 


says: 


eal foresight. 








“The King is man 
enough to choose for 
himself the direction to 
be taken in the political 
labyrinth. It can not 
be denied that it needs 
strong political courage 
for the King at such a 
decisive moment as the 
present to appear per- 
sonally in the foreground 
and make his power felt. 
But precisely because he 
does not hide himself be- 
hind the constitutional 
hedge of irresponsibility, 
his figure towers higher 
still.” 


Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 
THE NEW GREEK PREMIER, 

Mr. Skouloudis, who succeeds Mr 
Zaimis, is committed to a policy of 
armed neutrality. With the excep- 
tion of one member, he has taken 
over the Zaimis Cabinet intact. 








The Vossische Zeitung 
is convinced that, come 





what may, King Constantine will never turn against Germany: 
“*The troops which have been brought from the Dardanelles 
to Saloniki have not only been defeated themselves, but belong 
to defeated countries. King Constantine himself has no 
doubt about this. He knows the German Army so well from 
his own observations that he will never offer the Greek Army 
for the purposes of the Quadruple Entente. He has decided for 
neutrality and will stick to that decision to the end.” 


This view is confirmed by the fact that in spite of Mr. Veni- 
zelos’s display of his command over Parliament, which resulted 
in the overthrow of the Zaimis ministry, the King has refused 
to recall him to power, and Mr. Skouloudis as Premier means, 
we are assured, the continuance of that policy of neutrality 
which the King seems determined to preserve at all costs. Only 
a direct attack by Bulgaria, we are told, would make Greece's 
adhesion to the Allied cause inevitable, and the Kélnische Zeit- 
ung assures her that she has nothing to fea from that quarter: 

“After intervention by Bulgaria, the only possibility for 
Greece is armed neutrality. But the anxiety which good Greek 
patriots may feel is probably exaggerated, for the Bulgarian 
undertaking is directed against Servia and against Servia alone 
—not against Roumania and not against Greece. And as 
Bulgaria has not the intention of acting against Greece, Greece 
will not allow her guns and rifles to speak.” 

Despite these assurances, the Greek papers are not altogether 
happy, and this disquiet was considerably augmented when the 
Athens Patris announced that Germany had promised Bulgaria all 
Greek Macedonia as her share of the spoils. The Patris writes: 
“From a diplomatic source it became known last night that 
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during Prince Hohenlohe’s sojourn in Sofia, and—to be exact 
on July 17 last, a secret treaty was signed between Germany 


THE NEW SUBMARINE WARFARE 


ling and Bulgaria and countersigned by Austria and Turkey, with EATING THE FOE with his own weapons is always a 

ee regard to A cna in the European War on the very satisfactory procedure, and just now the papers in 
side of the Central Empires. c : Me nt a 

een “Under this treaty, in return for such participation, Bulgaria England ni indulging in no little exultation over the 

the was to receive the whole of Albania, all Servian Macedonia south Success of the British submarines in the Baltic. After the 


inds 
DOPS 
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of a line from Prisrend to Tsaribrod, and Greek Macedonia, 
including Saloniki, Drama, Serres, 
Kavala, Florina, and Castoria. 


Germans had so long worried British commerce by submarine 


attacks they must be particularly 





“This news is truly astounding, 
but is worthy of credence in view 
of the source.” 


The British papers are naturally 
annoyed at the failure of Greece to 
“live up to” the terms of her treaty 
with Servia by which both Greece 
and Servia agreed to come to each 
other’s assistance should either be 
attacked by Bulgaria. The London 
Times says: 

“The answer which King Con- 
stantine’s Premier, M. Zaimis, has 
made to Servia’s summons for the 





xy ‘etly 
wy 


exasperated, say the London pa- 
pers, “‘to find their shipping with 
Sweden almost suspended by the 
activity of these underwater mos- 
quitoes”—a case, they say, of the 
biter bit. How active the British 
submarines are can be judged from 
a dispatch in the Copenhagen 
Berlingske Tidende, which tells us 
that the ferry-boats on the great 
railroad ferry across the Baltic 
between Trelleborg in Sweden and 
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Sassnitz in Germany have to run 
under the protection of a convoy 








help expressly promised her by 


her treaty with Greece must be 
read with disappointment and with 


PRUDENT ULYSSES. 
He knows enough to come in out of the rain 


shame by all who respect the obli- 
gations of national good faith. If 
words have any meaning, the treaty and the military convention 
which accompanied it were concluded to meet the exact case 
which has arisen. It was made to protect either of the signa- 
tories from an attack by Bulgaria. Bulgaria has attacked 
Servia, and Servia has called on Greece for her promised aid. 
M. Zaimis flatly refuses to give it her, on the pretext that she 
is attacked not only by Bulgaria, 
but by Germany and Austria as 


—Heraldo de 


Madrid 


of Swedish and German torpedo- 
boats. The same paper announces 
that in two Swedish ports, Skaer- 


gaarden and Dagero, over seventy 
German vessels are waiting for a safe opportunity to return 
home. Another neutral paper, the Copenhagen Politiken, writes: 


“The tables are now turned on Germany in waters where the 
Germans have hitherto been unchallenged masters. This form 
of English warfare is doubtless exceedingly inconvenient to 
Germany, tho it is considerably 











































mitigated, as no neutral ships 
shales ee are molested, but Great Britain, 
“Tt is impossible for the Allies nevertheless, hits harder because 
Mr. to acquiesce in this disingenuous the effective isolation of Ger- 
y of interpretation of a perfectly plain many is resulting. The torpedo- 
cep- obligation. They are materially war against England in reality 
iken and directly concerned in learn- was a mere pinprick warfare, as 
ing forthwith whether they can the English supplies were in no 
cat trust the good faith of a country way crippled, while a similar loss 
at whose request they have land- of tonnage would seriously affect 
many: ed troops upon its soil.” Germany.” 
anelles The London Morning Post tells The papers of the Allied Pow- 
say Greece in plain terms what will ers are delighted with what has 
1 from happen to her if the Teutons been accomplished. For example, 
Army win. It also reminds her that the Petrograd Pravetelstvennye 
led for she lies open on all sides to the Vestnik observes: 
attacks of the Allied fleet, and ‘““While the Germans during 
_ Veni- therefore urges her to join in on the past ten months have been 
sulted the side of the Entente. boasting of isolating England by 
refused submarine warfare, which has 
“Greece stands on the firing- been carried on regardless of all 
——— line at a decisive point, and if she considerations of law or of hu- 
'trality insists on remaining a spectator manity, but which has not suc- 
Only her position will be compromised, ceeded in producing any effect 
reece’s whatever be the ultimate deci- upon British shipping, England 
e Zeit sion. If Servia be crusht and the has borrowed a hint from their 
road cleared to Constantinople ineffectual efforts and has block- 
uarter: and Saloniki for the Germanic aded the German coasts in the 
‘ty for policy of Drang nach Osten (which Baltic. But the British boats 
Greek seeks its profit in Asia Minor and act in strict accordance with 
Igarian Mesopotamia), Greece must in- international law and the usages 
a alone evitably be deprived of the terri- A SEA-CHANGE. of humanity. ...... 
al ee tory she gained in the Balkan KAISER (to von Tirpitz)—‘ British submarines in the Baltic! “This invaluable service has 


Greece 





What an infamous development of naval strategy! Here’smy chance already deprived Germany of 
“No doubt the King of Greece for another note to Wilson.” —Punch (London). tens of thousands of tons of 


has received assurances to the badly needed war-materials, es- 











ogether contrary; through the medium, it may be, of political curtain- pecially copper and iron ores. The results can not fail to be 
ren the lectures from the Kaiser’s sister, who is spoken of as ‘the German’ speedily manifest in crippling Germany’s war-supplies. The 
ite ie by the people of Athens, and regarded as the chief enemy of the blockade is so effective that all traffic between Germany and 
ccaleall far-sighted and courageous Venizelos. But who is so foolish as the Swedish and Danish coasts has, it is reported, been stopt. 


to put his faith in German promises in these latter days ?” Occasionally a ship carrying contraband for Germany ventures 
ht that 
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to sea after lying low for a time, but it is genevally caught by 
the vigilant British.” 


The London Daily News, with gentle satire, congratulates 
von Tirpitz on the fulfilment of his prediction of submarine 
success: 


“It must be a matter for profound gratification to Admiral 
von Tirpitz to find his confidence in the effectiveness of submarine 
warfare at last triumphantly vindicated. It is true that the 
justification of his predictions is the work, not of his own under- 
sea fleet (most of its units indeed have been long incapable 
of so active a function), but of British vessels operating at will 
on the domestic side of the German mine-field barriers. But 
so far as the principle of the submarine is at stake it will be 
agreed, at Kiel as at Harwich, 
that it is being convincingly 


Tdglische Rundschau the British submarine policy as “ knavish,” 
goes on to ask: 


‘Is it, therefore, surprizing that in the whole German nation 
there is hardly an individual who is not filled with hatred and 
with the determination to persevere in this war until the greatest 
pirate that ever existed, whose every action is that of a knave 
and a trickster is irrevocably crusht?”’ 


The great commercial port of Hamburg, however, refuses to 
be alarmed, and the Hamburger Nachrichten says: 


‘For a year and more it has been the despair of our foes that 
the German fleet commands the Baltic. It is possible that the 
submarine commerce war, which British craft seem now to have 
inaugurated in the Baltic, denotes a new aspect of Briiain’s 

naval policy, but we in Ger many 





established. ree 

“In land- ‘bound waters like 
the Baltic, the destructive power 
of the submarine is great. Al- 
ready it appears that cargoes of 
indispensable materials for Ger- 
man munitions are being held 
up wholesale in Swedish ports, 
and the proposal to convoy 
merehant vessels in groups will 
only transfer the risk to .the 
patrolling cruisers.” 


After wondering whether the 
British submarines in the Baltic 
could be depended upon to en- 
force a proclaimed blockade of 
Germany’s ports there, the Man- 
chester Guardian continues: 


God) Ii 


ue ¢ 
jStockhold i D 
“It would seem to turn, then, y 


in part upon the ability of the 
Germans to deal with the sub- 
marine menace. We have, after 
months of experience, worked 
out a variety of devices adapted 
to this task. It need not be as- 
sumed that the Germans know 
what these are or that in any case 
they can be improvised rapidly. 
It will be interesting to watch 
how the Germans, who have for 
so long talked as tho nobody pos- 





Stettin9 


may await events with equ: inim- 
ity, altho for Sweden it must 
seem a new and intolerable piece 
of chicanery.’ 





A HINDU HINT TO EUROPE 
—Naive suggestions are made 
from time to time by Oriental 
writers who would remedy some 
of the social problems of the Occi- 
dent. Nowa Hindu editor comes 
forward with the suggestion that 
polygamy will prove an easy 
solution for one of the problems 
that must be faced after the war 
is over. This journalist, Babu 
Moti Lal Ghosh, editor of the 
Caleutta Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
thus sets forth some quaint 
opinions that are not likely to 
find a ready acceptance by the 
Western mind: 
Dvinsk ‘Necessity knows no _ law. 
The Biblical injunction is that 
no man should marry more than 
Rinigihe Vilna one wife. The Koran is more 
Seale of Miles reasonable in this respect; it 
60 120 180 allows four legitimate wives to a 














sest submarines but themselves, 
and as if submarines could never 
be used offensively against them- 








man. But for this provision in the 


WHERE THE ENGLISH CLAIM TO HAVE BEATEN Koran, the Mussulmans would 
THE GERMANS AT THEIR OWN GAME. not have multiplied so fast. 
Along the important German trade-routes shown they claim to In order to recoup the lost man- 


: . : 
selves, tackle the problem which have “ paralyzed” enemy shipping, and to have put a complete hood of Europe the people of that 
we have already in large measure _ stop to the imports of iron ore from Sweden. At least one torpedo- Continent have thus no option 


mastered.” 


The Westminster Gazette thinks 
that the success of the submarines in the Baltic will have a 
marked effect on Anglo-American relations: | 


‘“All England will await with interest further news of the 
Russian landing at the southern entrance to the Gulf of Riga. 
Its interest lies not in the probability that the Russians have 
been able to place any large force on shore, but in the fact that 
they have been able to make a landing at all. We may measure 
from that fact the change in the naval conditions of the Baltic 
that has been made by the operation of the British submarines 
with the Russian fleet. The force now on shore threatens one 
of the important lines of communication to Riga, and creates 
a diversion which may materially alter the German disposi- 
tions. We have, further, the good news that a British sub- 
marine has sunk a German cruiser of the Prinz Adalbert class— 
a big boat of comparatively recent type. The effectiveness of 
the British submarines in this area may well alter the view 
which is said to be exprest in the note to be-sent from Amer- 
ica that the blockade of ships from Sei undinavian ports to 
Germany is in no sense effective.” ? 


On the German side the newspapers seem -to; be a little angry 
at having their enemies prove competent handlers of their own 
weapon. Thus Admiral Kirchhoff, after describing in the Berlin 


boat sunk and nearly a score of munition-carriers in two weeks, is but to resort to one 
the sum total claimed by the British press. 


of these 
courses — either to accept the 
Koranie doctrine or to legalize 
illegitimacy. And is er really such a horrid thing as it 
is represented to be? .... 

‘*Both the man and the woman derive certain advantages from 
it. It is advantageous to the man, as he receives the combined 

sare of several, instead of one,devoted woman. The polygamist, 
unlike the monogamist, has also, for obvious reasons, very little 
chance of being henpecked, or standing trembling before an irate 
wife. Indeed, being the master of several, he can keep them all 
under his thumb and extort due obeisance from each by following 
the policy of divide and rule. 

‘**Polygamy will also prove beneficial to woman, as the trials 
and difficulties will not be confined to one, but will be shared by 
several. A monogamist may with impunity tyrannize over his 
helpless wife; but with the polygamist it is rather a risky business, 
for the three or four women he owns may combine and revolt 
and apply the broomstick to his back, each in her turn, and 
bring him to his senses in no time. 

‘*Besides, when their lord dies, they, sympathizing with each 
other’s sorrow, may not feel the poignancy of his loss as keenly 
as they would if every one of them had a separate partner.” 


These views are the more remarkable when it is noticed that 
the writer is not a Moslem but a Hindu and therefore belongs 
to a religion which does not practise polygamy. 
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“SNOW BATTALIONS” IN THE VOSGES. 


THEIR SNOW-WHITE UNIFORMS MAKE THEM AN INDISTINGUISHABLE PART OF THE COLORLESS WINTER LANDSCAPE. 








THE ART OF MIMICRY IN WAR 


methods of equipping living creatures to put up a good 
fight in the struggle for existence. Thus, some animals 
imitate their surroundings in color or in the dappling or striping 
on their skins so as to blend with the landscape at a little dis- 
tance. 


Pi vesiads o MIMICRY is one of nature’s commonest 


Others, themselves quite inoffensive in character, borrow 
the aspect of neighbors who are actually dangerous or un- 
pleasant because of the possession of poison-fangs, scent-glands, 
or sharp claws and teeth. Others again closely resemble some 
inanimate object, such as a leaf or stick or stone, so that they 
may escape their enemies on 


meadows, so that a troop can scarcely be distinguished from its 
surroundings.” 


Dr. Giinnther asserts that no other uniform is compara- 
bly effective, not the English khaki, the gray-green of the 
Russians, nor the blue-gray of the new French uniform—the 
latter, in fact, he says, stands out almost as clearly from the 
landseape as the red of the old uniforms. It is only against a 
background of snow that the field-gray is visible, and the new 
uniforms recently provided for the Russian campaign are white. 
These white uniforms have already been successfully used in the 
Vosges and the Karpathian 





the one hand, or have their 


Mountains. Not only troops, 





victims within reach on the 
other. An ingenious German 
writer, Dr. Hanns Giinnther, 
contributes to a recent number 
of Die Umschau (Berlin) an 
article in which he thus sets 
forth the theory that in the 
fiercest of all struggles for ex- 
istence—human warfare—the 
subterfuges practised to de- 
ceive the enemy are closely 
analogous to those practised 
by animals: 


“In the first place, we have 
protective coloring, by which 


te any 35 
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but artillery, wagons, and other 
munitions and implements of 
war are shielded by protective 
color: 


““War-ships afford the best 
example of this sort, their color 
corresponding to that of the 
seas in which they are particu- 
larly active and to the tone of 
the sky. Thus the light-gray 
paint of the German fleet suits 
the monotonous gray of the 
North Sea. England has chosen 
a somewhat darker gray, also 
used by the Russian Baltic 
fleet. The torpedo-boats of all 
: three countries are an excep- 
Rare ’ tion; they must be as obscure 








the aspect of troeps and im- 
plements of war imitates their 
surroundings. In the seeond 
gtoup belong the imitations of 
clumps of trees, bushes, hedges, 


A RIVER-SCENE ON 





THE EASTERN FRONT. 


Decoy soldiers are sent down the river on rafts to draw the enemy's 
fire and thus betray the location of batteries. 


as possible because they fight 
by night. In England and 
Germany theyare black; Russia 
employs a dark green, by 








downs, meadows, turnip-fields, 
haystacks, ete., behind which are hidden wagon-trains, big guns, 
trenches, and observers’ stations. The third group, which is 
essentially smaller, embraces a number of measures for lending 
to harmless objects a dangerous appearance, so as to deceive 
the enemy by suggesting dangers actually absent. 

“A splendidyexample of the first group is the field-gray uni- 
form of an army. ‘Troops thus equipped elude the eye of the 
enemy almost entirely, even at short distances. Chosen by long 
Practical tests from every possible similar color, this field-gray 
chimes in with the dust of the streets and the pale hue of the 
fog, as well as with the summer gray-green of the fields and 


which, also, she protects her 
submarines and their convoys. 
In the Russian Black Sea fleet the battle-ships and cruisers are 
light gray, the torpedo-boats dark gray, the submarines light 
gray-green. France’s fleet, whose natural fighting territory is 
mainly in the Atlantic, is painted bluish gray to suit the ecolor- 
tone of the high seas. The French torpedo-boats are dark gray, 
but the U-boats are bottle-green, just the color often seen in the 
sea on a clear, still day when looking over the side of a ship.” 


All these color-schemes are determined by the changing and 
frequently overcast sky of the temperate latitudes, but in the 
tropics, where a silver sea reflects a cloudless sky, ships are 
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DECEIVING THE OMNIPRESENT HOSTILE AVIATOR 
BY COVERING A MOVING BATTERY WITH BRANCHES. 





painted dazzling white. Even the torpedo-boats are not black, 
but either light gray or slate gray, to suit the brighter tropic 
nights. 

The same tactics are employed in land warfare—guns, wagons, 
pontoons, ete., being painted to resemble the color of their im- 
mediate surroundings. Even so, their distinctive shape may 
reveal them to the “‘eye of the 


tions shown in each mimicry. Thus straw-cutters, raised 
slantingly, resemble siege-guns. Then one may come aerogg 
whole batteries made of earthen pipes laid across logs, with now 
and then even the gunners imitated by stuffed coats. 

“Or again, in a charge, the men may stick helmets and cloaks 
on top of their bayonets, so that the enemy thinks he has giants 
before him, and aims higher than usual, naturally without hit. 
ting. In short, inexhaustible inventiveness is displayed to be 
fool the enemy, and certainly with some success, else would 
such mimicry not be constantly revived. In this group belongs 
the trick attempted by Russians wishing to ascertain ‘he pos. 
tion of our field-watch on the Memel. They sent adri!t down. 
stream a raft manned by men of straw, and with a stove-pipe 
gun, hoping the field-watch would fire at it, and thus betray 
position and strength. This piece of craft, however, was dis 
covered in time.” 

Finally, the writer mentions what he calls a fourth group, 
Under this head he places the use by the late commerce-destroyer 
Emden of a fourth smoke-stack, which caused her to resemble 
her prey. This enabled her, for instance, to creep up in the 
twilight to the Russian cruiser Zhemchug, lying in the harbor 
of Pulo Penang, and send her and the French torpedo-destroyer 
Mosquet to the bottom with a few well-directed shots. However: 

“The mimicry of war is not confined to visible effects alone, 
The deception of the enemy by calls or signals must be included 
also. The patrol of a Prussian Jagesbataillon recently came near 
falling victims to such an order given by Captain Koschutzky, 

They were approaching a stretch 





army,” i.e., the observer in the 
aeroplane: 


‘*For this reason the guns are 
buried as deep as possible in the 
ground, boards are laid over the 
top of the hole, and these are 
covered with the excavated ° 
earth. Then this is covered 
with a layer of sand or turf, or 
planted with bushes or branches, 
according to the character of 
the surroundings. ... Only the 
mouths of the guns are then 
visible, and these can be only 
seen a short way off, and usually 
not at all from above. If the 
guns are in or near a village, 
sheds or cottages are made out 
of boards and old shingles. And 
in wooded neighborhoods entire 
miniature forests are planted 
out of chopped-down trees to hide men and guns from the eyes 
of the airmen. 

‘‘Naturally there is also an aircraft mimicry, which commonly 
consists in a coat of paint the color of the cloudy skies. But this 
seldom suffices, since in our latitude the sky is extremely change- 
able. The new method of covering the planes with glassy 
transparent fabric . . . seems preferable, therefore. Machines 
fitted with such planes are visible from earth merely as a delicate 
framework, so they are generally hard to hit.” 

The use of branches and twigs of trees mentioned above is an 
ancient device in war, as attested by the famous lines of the 
prophecy in “‘ Macbeth” anent the coming of Birnam Wood to 
Dunsinane. This comes under Dr. Giinnther’s second division, 
and in modern warfare the device is generally employed to pro- 
tect supplies, wagons, batteries, repair-wagons, etc. These are 
covered with leafy branches of trees. If the sound of an aero- 
plane is heard, the train of cars or batteries instantly stops 
moving, so as‘to look like a leaf-embowered lane or a hedge. 

“In the third group belongs the well-known trick in man- 
euvers of putting soldiers’ caps or helmets on turnips, stones, 
ete., to deceive lines of troops and thus draw the enemy’s fire 
and mislead his leaders. This trick is used in war as well as in 
maneuvers; the London Sketch showed recently a turnip-field 
which was violently shelled by German artillery because of the 
French caps mounted on its stalks. But the Germans are not 
inferior to their enemies in this respect, and any one who looks 
over our soldiers’ letters will be astonished at the lively inven- 


A CHARGING REGIMENT OF SCARECROWS,; _IN- 
TENDED TO MAKE THE ENEMY SHOOT TOO HIGH. 


of thick woods and had nearly 
reached it when a_ sentine 
cried ‘Halt! Wer da?’ Unsus 
piciously the prescribed answer 
was given: ‘A _ patrol, 3d 
Company, reconnoitering to the 
front.’ But instead of the ex 
pected ‘Pass’ they heard a sig. 
nal-whistle followed by a clatter 
of shots. Russian troops had 
madeuseof the German challenge 
to ascertain the position and 
strength of the enemy.” 





ingenious deception of this kind 
Dr. Giinnther goes back to an 
incident of the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. A trick much 
like that of Captain Koschutzky, 
he says, was employed by the 
Prussian general von Pape after 
the battle of Sedan to capture some French soldiers who had 
fled into a wood. He made a captured French trumpeter blow 
the signal ‘Rendezvous,’ which brought a thousand or so Freneb 
soldiers rushing out of the woods, who were no little surprized to 
find themselves suddenly facing the enemy they thought they had 
happily escaped, instead of their comrades. 





Te ne eee 


INFANTRYMEN HIDING BEHIND SHEAVES OF GRAIN AND 
WEARING STRAW WREATHS TO COMPLETE THE DECEPTION. 
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THREE MILES FOR $12,000,000 


PIECE of Eastern railroad-building which is termed 
A “more daring and orginal than any of the great rail- 
road-construction works of the West,’ and which 
contains the largest concrete bridge in the world, was opened 
November 6 by the president of the Lackawanna Railroad and 
public officials of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The most impressive engineering feature of the new cut-off on 
the Lackawanna line between the cities of Scranton, Pa., and 
Binghamton, N. Y., is the great viaduct over the Tunkhannock 
Valley, shown in the accompany- 
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FREAK WEATHER AS A VOLCANIC 
AFTERMATH 


TT were THE PECULIARITIES of the past summer 


were due to the presence in the higher atmosphere of vast 

quantities of voleanic dust, absorbing the short heat- 
waves from the sun and allowing the longer ones from the earth 
to escape outward, is the theory put forward by Willis L. Moore, 
former chief of the United States Weather Bureau and now 
professor of meteorology in George Washington University. 
Professor Moore, who contributes a ‘‘national editorial” to 





ing picture. It is half a mile 
long—2,375 feet, to be exact— 
and is as high as a twenty-story 
building. The whole cut-off 
from Clark’s Summit to Hal- 
stead, Pa., is 39.6 miles long and 
cost $12,000,000. Itreduces the 
distance between New York and 
Buffalo just 3.6 miles. Yet 
Lackawanna officials insist that 
it will pay for itself many times 
over. Says President W. H. 
Truesdale in a New York Times 
interview: 


“There were other savings 
than the shortening of distance 
to be considered. The new route 
will give us a maximum grade 
of 0.68 per cent., against a 
previous maximum grade of 1.23 
per cent., and a total curvature 
of 1,560 degrees, against a total 
curvature of 3,970 degrees. 

“These, to the layman, may 
seem as small and unimportant 
results—as the slight saving in 
mileage may seem. But, to- 
gether, these changes will cut 
the running-time of every pas- 
senger-train between New York 
and Buffalo by twenty minutes, 
and will reduce the running- 
time of freights by a full hour. 
Nor is this all. By reducing the 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST CONCRETE VIADUCT 


Over the Tunkhannock Valley in Pennsylvania, built as part of the Lackawanna’s new $12,000,000 cut-off. 














traction, through reducing the 
grade, they will make it possible to move trains with two engines 
which, under present conditions, require five.” 


A few impressive facts about the viaduct are thus sketched: 


“The Tunkhannock Viaduct is 240 feet high, more than a 
hundred feet higher than the roadway of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and is half a mile long. It is by several times the largest con- 
crete bridge in the world, with ten spans of 180 feet each and 
two spans of 100 feet each. 

“It contains approximately 4,500,000 cubic feet of concrete 
and 2,280,000 pounds of reenforcing steel, the trains which cross 
it being guarded between massive parapet-walls rising four feet 
above the level of the track and three feet thick. Each of its 
foundations has been carried down to the bed-rock, and this, 


in the case of two of its piers, meant making excavations ninety- 
six feet deep.” 


Further description of the cut-off as a whole is given to the 
press by the Lackawanna Railroad as follows: 


“It is what railroad men know as a replacement-line, being 
for the most part in sight of the old line for which it is sub- 
stituted. The radical reduction of grades and curves is achieved 
’y very heavy cutting and filling and by viaducts of enormous 
size, all of which was impossible in the early days of railroading. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the operation is seen from the 
fact that the amount of earth moved reached a total of 5,525,000 
cubic yards, while the rock-excavation amounted to 7,647,000 
cubic yards, 8,100,000 cubic feet of concrete was used, and the 
amount of reenforeing steel employed in the various bridges, 
viaducts, and culverts aggregated 4,720,000 pounds.” 


the St. Louis Star, says that violent voleanic eruptions throw 
into the upper air vast quantities of dust-particles which, by 
swiftly moving easterly currents in the middle latitudes and 
westerly winds in the tropic, are soon so distributed around the 
earth as not only to affect the colors of the sky for two or three 
years after, but to modify the weather. He writes: 

“During the past two or three years all of those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of living much in the open have viewed the 
marvelous beauty of the eastern and the western sky at sunrise 
and at sunset. It is safe to say that these phenomena‘are due 
to the eruption of Katmai, in the Alaska Peninsula, in 1912, 
augmented by voleanic explosions in Japan in 1913. Since these 
times the temperature of the earth has been below the normal, 
and we may expect the dust to exercise a waning but an appre- 
ciable influence for at least another year. 

“This does not mean that there will not be temporary heat- 
spells like the one of September, which began during the first 
week and lasted until about the 20th, due to an extensive area 
of dry, heavy air overlying the Atlantic Ocean from the Bermudas 
to and including the South Atlantic States. Such an area of 
high pressure always forces warm southerly winds to flow far 
inland and northward over our continent. But xo matter what 
the area of cold or warm spells, their temperature and continuity, 
they will be colder than they would be if the air were free of 
voleanie dust. 

“In this, as in many other instances, the prophetic vision of 
the great Franklin is shown. In 1784 he wrote with respect to 
voleanic dust, and asked if the marked severity of the winter 











which then had just passed might not be due to smoke thrown 
into the upper air by the eruption of Mount Hekla, in Iceland, 
the preceding summer, and whirled around the world.” 







That we may understand the philosophy of this interesting 
phenomenon, Professor Moore tells us that the atmosphere is 
divided into the troposphere and the stratosphere. In the 
first, which is about seven miles in depth, all storms and cold 
waves operate, and the air is frequently washed clean of volcanic 

.and other dust by condensation. In the second and higher 
region there are no clouds and condensation, and the wind blows 
ceaselessly toward the east at the rate of about 100 miles per 
hour. Obviously, then, any dust that enters this region, where 
there is no rain or snow to wash it out, must be whirled about the 
earth until gravity, overcoming the viscosity of the atmosphere, 
by slow degrees pulls it down to the storm stratum below. This 
may require two or three years, and some 
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in cases of marked slowing or enfeeblement of the circulation, 
. .. The third test . . . consists in direct exploration of the 
heart by means of a stylet. This is introduced through a 
small incision in one of the intercostal spaces. Any movement 
in the heart is communicated to the stylet. In some instances 
of suspended animation it is possible to arouse cardiac activity 
by means of gentle movements of the stylet, combined with 
artificial respiration.” 





THE LAMP THAT TALKED 


NE OF THE ELEMENTS in the success of the recent 
() remarkable long-distance demonstrations of the wireless 
telephone seems to have been the development of the 
so-called ‘‘audion,”’ or ‘‘talking”’ incandescent lamp, used in the 
successful plant. This was employed as a detector, an amplifier, 
and as a high-frequency generator, thus 





of the minutest particles must ascend to 
altitudes of fifty miles or more and remain 
aloft several years longer. He goes on: 







“Tt is apparent, then, that to reach a 
safe conclusion we have only to determine 
the effect of this dust on such of the 
wave-lengths of incoming solar energy as 
are transmutable into heat, and its effect 
on the outgoing heat-waves from the 
earth. The result is not the same in both 
eases. In fact, it is known to be deter- 
mined by the ratios that subsist between 
the size of the particles and the wave- 
lengths that fall upon them, the same 
particles being nearly opaque to the pas- 
sage of the short heat-waves from the 
sun and nearly transparent to the longer 
outgoing earth-waves. The effect is to 
lower earth-temperatures, as there is but 
little interference with the loss of heat 
from the earth and much is reflected back 
to space that otherwise would come in. 
If the order of things were reversed so as 
to give to the sun’s rays the longer wave- 
length, then the presence of unusual 
quantities of dust in the air would result in 
increasing the temperature of the earth, 
if not actually rendering it uninhabitable 
for all forms of life. 

“While Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau I had Prof. W. J. Hum- 
phreys make an examination of the re- 
eorded facts relative to voleanie action 
and to chart contemporaneous earth-tem- 



































weather followed all the important erup- 











THE DE FOREST AUDION LAMP, 


lending its aid both at the sending and 
the receiving-stations. Dr. Lee De Forest, 
inventor of the audion lamp, makes the 
following statement for Tue Literary 
Digest: 


‘The incandescent lamp, as audion de- 
tector, amplifier, and high-frequency gen- 
erator, has very suddenly come into its 
own. It is gratifying to the one who for 
ten years has been working almost exclu- 
sively on this principle of the incandes- 
cent lamp as an accessory in radio-trans- 
mission, and who until the last two years 
was practically alone in that field, to see 
this sudden and amazing justification of 
the faith he has always had in the pos- 
sibilities of the principle which he first 
discovered.” 


The theory of the audion, when used as 
an amplifier, is given by S. E. Hyde in 
an article contributed to Popular Science 
Monthly and World’s Advance (New York, 
November), from which we excerpt and 
condense the following paragraphs: 

“The name ‘audion’ is derived from 
the two words ‘audio’ and ‘ions,’ indicat- 
ing that the audion makes ‘audible’ the 
actions of the ‘ions’—those minute par- 
ticles that are shot off in invisible streams 


from the filament of an incandescent lamp 
in all directions and are the means where- 


peratures. His research shows that cold Whose aid made long-distance wireless by a rectifying effect takes place within 
telephony possible. the bulb, as will be explained later. It is 








tions since 1750, which covers the period 
for which there are suitable records. We 
are, therefore, justified in expecting that all future eruptions, 
violent enough to send dust aloft into the stratosphere above 
storms will have a similar effect, and that agriculture and many 
other industries will profit by the foreknowledge thus gained.” 

















NEW TESTS OF DEATH—It is quite natural, says a contrib- 
utor to The Medical Record (New York), that the speedy and 
accurate diagnosis of death should receive increasing interest 
in those countries in which the business of killing seems to 









have supplanted all other forms of human activity. He describes 






three new methods of determining the cessation of life, dis- 






eust recently in La Clinica Medica Italiana. 






“The first of these is the ether-test. A drop of ether is instilled 
into the conjunctival sae of one eye. If this is followed by a 
reddening of the conjunctiva it affords proof that the circula- 
tion is intact and that life is still present. The other eye is 
used as a control. The second test . . . consists in the sub- 
cutaneous injection of fluorescin, which, if the individual is still 
living, is soon followed by a vellowish coloring of the skin and 
mucosa. The conjunctiva and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and particularly of the frenum of the tongue, show this 
coloration most disiinetly. . .. A negative result is obtained 















a very probable supposition that the cause 
of the darkened bulbs of old incandescent 
lamps is due to the continual bombardment against the inner 
surface of the bulb by these negative ions which carry an 
infinitesimal particle of the carbon with them. 

“The audion amplifier consists of a special incandescent-lamp 
bulb exhausted of air, which contains, in addition to the usual 
filament, two thin plates of nickel about an eighth of an inch 
from the filament, one on either side, and both electrically con- 
nected where they pass to the glass stem and through the bulb. 
Midway between the plates and filament are two small pieces 
of nickel wire bent in the shape of small grids; these also being 
connected electrically but insulated from the plate leads. Upon 
bringing the filament to incandescence there will be streams of 
negative ions shot off from the filament, as indicated in the 
drawing by the fine particles projecting from the filament. 

“Ordinarily when the filament is not lighted there will be no 
click in the telephones when the battery-circuit is closed and 
opened, indicating that there is no current passing in this circuit. 
But if the filament be lighted and the telephone-circuit opened 
or closed there will be a decided click in the telephone, thus 
showing that a current is flowing in this circuit, i.e., passing 
from the positive pole of the battery through the telephones to 
the plate and across the space from the plate to the filament 
and back to the negative pole of the battery. This action is 
caused by the space between filament and plate becciming 
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conductive to the local current on account of the stream of ions 
that emanate from the filament and bombard the plate. 

“When the plate-filament combination is not disturbed 
electrically there will be no sound in the telephones except a 
slight hissing, which indicates that the little ions are doing their 
work in making a passage for the local current.” 


Suppose, now, that by means of a high-frequency generator, 
we send electricity into the grid and charge it. This charge 
will retard or deflect the current passing in the telephone-circuit 
by repelling the ions that make a path across the space between 
plate and filament. This will cause a movement of the tele- 
phone-diaphragm and consequently a sound. Moreover, 


“The changes in the local current thus produced are many 
times in volume or intensity the changes of current of the dis- 
turbing grid-cireuit. If there be one unit-charge on the grid, or 
disturbing element, there will be produced a deflection or stoppage 
of from six to ten electrical charges passing in the plate-filament 
circuit, hence we have the amplifying properties of the audion. 

“Suppose we substitute for the high-frequency generator a 
telephone-transmitter at San Francisco, for instance, and at 
New York we have a very sensitive telephone. At different 
places across the continent we connect audions, the telephone- 
line connected to the filament and grid, respectively, and the 
outgoing line connected in where the usual telephone is—to 
filament and plate. In this case it becomes possible to step 
up or amplify the weak-voice currents as they pass across the 
miles of wire from coast to coast.” 


In The Electrical Experimenter (November) the writer of an 
article on the wireless transmission of speech from Washington 
to Honolulu says: 


“The exact apparatus used in this phenomenal test of the 
wireless telephone is being kept a secret, owing to patent reasons, 
ete. However, it is understood that an audion-type, amplifying 
detector was used at the receiving end, which apparatus boosts 
the strength of the received signal to a high degree. At the 
sending station a new form of vacuum-trigger tube, devised by 
Dr. Langmuir and known as the Pliotron, played an important 
part. This tube, of which 300 were used in a bank, permits a 
large amount of energy to be controlled easily by a simple micro- 
phone of the type used on the standard telephone desk set. 
Thus the vacuum-tube principle, highly developed and perfected 
by such indefatigable workers as Prof. J. A. Fleming, Dr. De 
Forest, Dr. Langmuir, Messrs. Lieben and Riez, and others, 
has apparently solved the wireless-telephone problem.” 


This writer, as will be noticed, gives credits to other inventors, 
but Dr. De Forest’s claim appears to be merely that he was the 
first to experiment in this field. As in most valuable inventions, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTION OF THE AUDION LAMP. 


the credit for final stages is doubtless to be shared among more 
than one worker. As noted earlier in Tue Dicest, the long- 
distance experiments involve new elements of quantity rather 
than of quality. Dr. De Forest tells us that the only really new 
feature was the enormous amount of power generated. The 
vacuum bulbs, with their talking incandescent filaments, are very 
expensive; but a point in their favor is the ease with which, 
through them, huge outputs of power can be made available. 
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OUR WINGLESS EAGLE 


N POWER OF WING—which is to say, in the number of 
military aeroplanes he possesses—the American eagle 
stands in the same relation to European nations that the 


barn-yard chicken does to the hawk. Such is the belief, at 
least, of Richard Harding Davis, who, in the November Metro- 


politan, bitterly condemns the policy of our Government in 








DR. LEE DE FOREST IN HIS LABORATORY. 














neglecting military aviation. If this seems at first thought an 
exaggerated estimate of our weakness in this respect, Mr. Davis 
urges us to consider the actual figures in the case, as follows: 


“‘At the present moment in this country the output of the 
different factories each week is eighty-five aeroplanes. 

“They are all being shipped abroad to help the Allies—and 
good luck go with them—but, in the meantime—we have twelve. 

‘**Last July a man who had invented a machine for launching 
torpedoes from air-ships asked Secretary Daniels if it might be 
‘tried out’ on an aeroplane of the America model. Mr. Daniels 
said: ‘That type is no good. The Navy is not going to use it.’ 
At the time Mr. Daniels came to judgment upon that par- 
ticular typ? of air-boat, the original America, as I have already 
stated, had destroyed three submarines, and for nine months, 
with eighteen other Americas, had been constantly on -active 
service in the English Channel. Of these American-made air- 
boats, Russia and Italy are using twenty. Mr. Daniels knew 
the America only as the air-boat that did not cross the Atlantic. 
She did not cross the Atlantic in the fashion she first intended, 
because the British Admiralty bought her for war-work. Mr. 
Daniels did not know that. He knows it now. He also 
ought to know that the tiny Kingdom of Holland, and Hol- 
land is not at war, and the tiny Republic of Portugal, and 
neither is Portugal at war, have each placed orders here for 
twenty Americas. 

“Twenty Americas for Holland and twenty for Portugal. 

“‘And we have none. 

**Because we have only twelve aeroplanes, in the Army and 
Navy we have even a less number of aviators. Without air- 
craft you can not make air-pilots. Men can not learn to handle 
an aeroplane by attending a correspondence-school. 

‘‘The blame lies at the doors of Congress.” 
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MR. WIDENER’S ART-COLLECTION 


HEN THE WILL of Sir Hugh Lane, one of the 

WV victims of the Lusitania disaster, was published a 
few weeks ago, it was found to contain a rebuke to 

the municipal authorities of Dublin for refusing to build a suit- 
able art-gallery to house pictures that he had previously offered 
to donate to his native land. The pictures went to the National 
Gallery in London. From rumors eurrent in Philadelphia, it 
appears that this act may be found duplicated in the will of 
the late Peter A. B. Widener, who died on November 6. Mr. 
Widener was among the big six or seven art-collectors of this 


scape that was one of the heirlooms at Bowood, Wiltshire, the 
seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, had previously been acquired 
by Mr. Widener for $500,000. Lord Lansdowne had long denied 
that he intended to part with this painting, but finally, aécord. 
ing to statements made at the time, Lloyd-George finance 
forced him to sell it. 

‘“‘It was reported that for three Rembrandts that belonged to 
Lord Wimborne, Mr. Widener paid $1,000,000. They are ‘The 
Circumcision,’ ‘St. Paul,’ and ‘Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 

“‘The purchase of three Van Dycks from the famous Cattaneo 
collection of Genoa by Mr. Widener was announced in 1908, 
These portraits are among the finest things Van Dyck ever did, 
He painted them for the 





Cattaneo family in the 





9 
am 





AMONG THE WIDENER TREASURES. 


This gallery at Elkins Park, near Philadelphia, holds the great pictures that their owner intended for the 
Quaker City public, but which they may lose through neglecting to give an adequate housing. 


course of his stay in Genoa, 
They were very little known 
to the public, the family re 
fusing to put them on gen- 
eral view because of the 
policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment toward works of art. 
In 1902, in consequence of 
the large and increasing 
number of exportations of 
works of art, a law was 
passed, called the ‘Pacca 
Law,’ establishing an official 
list of objects of art, and 
forbidding the sale out of 
the country of any which 
were put upon the list. If 
a family desired to realize 
upon its heirlooms, it could 
sell them to the Government 
museums, which offered 
only very low prices. 

‘* Access to their collection 
was refused by the Cattaneo 
family to the Government 
officials, and a rumor that 
it was to be sold reached 
them too late. After the 
sale the fact that the pic- 
tures were not on the pro- 








generation, and while his treasures in all departments do not 
equal Mr. Morgan’s, his pictures are declared by critics to 
be quite on a par with those of the Medici of our day. Mr. 
Widener offered his great collection to the city of Philadelphia 
on condition that it build a suitable gallery. The city has failed 
to meet the condition, and the belief is rife that it will not now 
get the treasures left behind. A friend is reported to have said 
that Mr. Widener may have relented and effaced his memory of 
the city’s inappreciation, deciding that ‘‘after all, such a gift was 
due the people.”” Our readers will recall that we have printed 
notices of his various acquisitions, the Raffael ‘‘ Madonna,” 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘The Mill,” the ‘‘Cattaneo” Van Dycks, as the 
public was apprized of the great European works coming to 
make their home here. In one season alone, that of 1914, 
recalls the New York Times’s art writer, Mr. Widener is said 
to have spent $1,250,000 for art. Of that sum $700,000 is re- 
ported to have been paid for the Raffael known as the ‘‘Cowper 
Madonna,” $300,000 for five superb pieces of Chinese porcelain, 
$80,000 for the ‘‘Morosini’’ helmet, regarded as one of the 
finest pieces of armor in the world, and a large sum for a 
marble portrait by Desiderio da Settignano. The 
eritie proceeds in his survey: 


Times’s 


““*The Mill,’ by Rembrandt, the marvelous tho gloomy land- 


hibited list prevented the 
prosecution of the sellers. 
Perhaps the finest of the Cattaneo Van Dycks is the portrait 
of the Marchesa Brignola Sala and her son. The two others 
are also splendid specimens of the painter’s art. They represent 
the little Marchesa Clelia Cattaneo, daughter of Marchesa 
Elena and the Marchese Gian Vincenzo Imperiale, Genoese 
Ambassador at the Court of Spain. 

““There are no fewer than six Van Dycks in the farthest room 
of Mr. Widener’s great picture-gallery in his home at Elkins 
Park, near Philadelphia. In the same room is a glorious Titian, 
a portrait of the sisters Emilia and Irene of Spilimberg, among 
the very few portraits of women that the great Venetian painter 
executed. 

“There is an exquisite Botticelli among the Widener pictures 
—the ‘Madonna of the Thorns,’ sold by Prince Chigi in 1900 
and smuggled over the Italian border. It is said to have cost 
the purchaser $63,000. At a sale in New York in the same 
year he paid $12,500 for a portrait of a Marquis of Lansdowne 
by Gainsborough and $5,850 for a portrait of the Duke of York 
by John Hoppner.” 


More modern art figures also in the Widener collection, tho 
the traction magnate did not incline to the art of to-day: 


“He possest a number of fine specimens of the work of the 
Barbizon painters, including a group of remarkable Corots. 
Diaz is also represented in the Barbizon group, and Troyon 
with especially good examples, Dupré with a characteristic 
picture, as well as Rousseau and Daubigny. 

“Among the examples of the English school are masterpieces 
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py Constable and Turner, and there is also a group of eighteenth- 
century English portraits, with, among others, a lovely head of 
Mrs. Graham, by Gainsborough, and Romney’s ‘The Sisters,’ 
daughters of Sir William Mordaunt. Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
represented by a ‘Nelly O’Brien,’ and Hoppner, besides the 
picture already mentioned, by a group of children, called ‘After 
he Bath.’ 

“In the adjoining room is one of the principal treasures of 
Mr. Widener’s collection, El Greco’s magnificent “St. Martin.’ 
Mr. Widener had three examples of El Greco’s art, one of the 
others being the ‘Virgin with Saints,’ from the 
altar of San José in Toledo. The third El Greco 
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WILL GERMAN BE TAUGHT IN FRANCE? 
|: FRANCE the study of German, in the years just pre- 


ceding the war, amounted almost to afad. Indeed, French 
and German families ‘‘exchanged”’ their children in order 
to facilitate this language-culture. This ‘‘fad’’ died a sudden 
death, along with many others, on August 1, 1914. To-day 
French parents are asking themselves how they could ever have 
been so foolish, says Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, in the Boston Tran- 









is of much earlier date, but even more interest- 
ing, as it is thought to be the only family group 
painted by the artist, and is probably also a record 
of his own family. It belongs to his second period, 
between 1585 and 1590. 

“Near this picture hang some specimens of 
the work of Velasquez. One is called ‘Satyr and 
Traveler.’ Another is a study for the picture of 
‘The Topers,’ painted in 1629, the year the artist 
sailed for Italy. Another noteworthy work is 
Murillo’s painting of two women looking out of a 
window at some incident below. There are two 
eolor-studies by Rubens and Paul Veronese, one 
of the ‘Rape of the Sabine Women,’ the other 
the ‘Rape of Europa,’ two interesting examples of 
Jan Steen’s work; Ver der Meer’s ‘Weighing- 
Seales,’ and fine specimens of the art of Hobbema, - 
Cuyp, Adriaen Van de Velde, and Isaak van 
Ostade. Other Dutch masters represented are 
Paul Potter and Pieter de Hooghe, the latter by 
two particularly good examples. 

“Apart from the art-galleries, Mr. Widener’s 
marble mansion at Elkins Park is full of art-trea- 
sures. The ceiling of the library is a painting by 
Tiepolo, from an Italian palace. In this room are 
hung two pictures by Puvis de Chavannes, en- 
titled ‘Le Travail’ and ‘Le Repos’; an interior 
by Courbet, a Maris, an excellent De Neuville, 
and an 1889 Exposition picture by Fromentin, 
‘Audience Chez un Kalif.’”’ 




































“There was not much of the hypocrite about 
Widener,” says the New York Evening Post. ‘‘He 
started life as a butcher, and he was not ashamed 
of it.” Another account declares that ‘‘he handled 
the cleaver with celerity, and that he could trim 
chops in a way that was the admiration of skilled 
henchmen.” He was one of the beginners in the 


merger method of big business. The Evening Post 
recounts: 



















“When, at one stage of the New York traction- 
merger’s most inexcusable juggling of millions, he 
was called upon to preside at a stockholders’ 
meeting and put through a questionable deal, he 
did not mince words, but calmly announced, ‘ You 
ean vote for it first and discuss it afterward.’ 
That speech became famous as the epitome of 
capitalistic brazenness. 


















Permission of Braun et Cie, New York, Paris, London. 


For which Mr. Widener is said to have paid its English owner $700,000. 





THE ‘“COWPER” RAFFAEL, 


It is 
small, but one of the important works of the great Italian. 








“Widener was born in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 13, 1834. He got only what education could be had in the 
public schools and none too much of that. Poverty forced him 
to go to work, and he obtained employment with a butcher. 
In time he owned a meat-shop himself. Then he ran a chain of 
them—that was his first experience with mergers. At the same 
time, he gained his knowledge of polities. ...... 

“While the financier retired from many directorates in his 
latter years, he clung to a good proportion of his business-cares. 
In 1910 he was still recorded as vice-president of the Cresson & 
Clearfield Coal Company, and director of the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad, American Tobacco Company, and Union Traction 
Company. Five years earlier he had sat on a score or more 
corporation boards. ...... 

“Of Widener’s charities the best-known was the establishment 
of the Memorial Training-School for Crippled Children, in 
honor of his dead wife. He spent $2,000,000 or more on it. 
There were schools for the inmates’ instruction in music, drawing, 
stenography, typewriting, and such profitable trades as dress- 


making, tailoring, and the manufacture of surgical appliances 
and fishing-tackle.” 






























































































































script, ‘‘and are swearing mighty oaths or making solemn vows 
that their offspring shall never speak the speech of a nation of 
brutes.”’ Of course, it wouldn’t be expected that more reflective 
minds should thus express themselves, so a journalist and 
author, Maurice Ajam by name, set to work to find out what 
Frenchmen like Emile Combes, David-Mennet, Charles Hum- 
bert, Pierre Baudin, Joseph Reinach, Charles Sigwalt, and 
Maurice Barrés thought about the question-of what was to 
become in France of the teaching of the German language. 
Emile Combes is ex-Minister of Public Instruction, the man who, 
during his tenure of office, brought about the expulsion of the 
religious orders. We find him much more lenient toward the 
German language, tho, being a ‘‘philologist in his spare hours,”’ 
he protests against applying the term ‘‘Indo-Germanic”’ to the 
various idioms of Europe. It is inexact to make the German 


language the mother of the languages of Europe, he ceclares, 
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**since 
this expression comprehends, besides the languages actually 
in use in the part of the world we inhabit, ancient Latin and 
ancient Greek, to which these languages owe a large number of 
” That point disposed of, Mr. Sanborn 
represents the ex-Minister as rather mild and politic, saying: 
“The extent to which the commercial German should be 
taught must depend exclusively upon the exigencies of inter- 
national economic conditions. 


and recommends the substitution of ‘‘ Indo-European,” 


their etymologies. 


Should the economic importance 
of Germany be materially diminished by the war, the ante- 
bellum situation of German in 
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cious, and unscrupulous business men will continue to exist in 
Germany. We must learn German.” 


Pierre Baudin, a Senator and ex-Minister of Public Works, 
regrets that a knowledge of German was not more general in 
France before the war. ‘‘Few Frenchmen,” he says, ‘‘spoke 
German, and this was not solely because of inaptitude, but 
because we placed our sentiments before our interests,” for 

“If we had practised his language more of us would lave 
visited Germany, and we should have observed there the e\ olu- 
tion which was being accomplished in a manner sufficiently 

open and evident to impress 





the schools should be dimin- 


ished acecordingly.”” But— 


‘‘In any event, it is toward 
other horizons than the horizon 
of the Rhine that the eyes of 
our manufacturers and traders 
will henceforth be turned, un- 
der the empire of their duty to 
France and to humanity. In 
consequence of the new eco- 
nomic relations which ean not 
fail to be established between 
France and her allies—and also 
the neutral countries whose 
hearts are with us—German 
will lose singularly in com- 
mercial utility. It will be- 
hoove the Conseil Supérieur 
de UInstruction Publique to 
conform, in drawing up its 
foreign-language programs, to 
the new economic needs of the 
country. And who knows 
whether (in accordance with 
previsions we ardently desire 
to see realized) the teaching of 
other languages, that of Rus- 
sian notably, will not distance 
in our schools the teaching of 


9 


German? 


Mr. David-Mennet, 
number of years President of 
the 
merce, looks forward to a gen- 
eral teaching of Russian, the 
professional schools under his 
supervision 


for a 


Paris Chamber of Com- 


having already 





A WIDENER REMBRANDT. 


. e 

The Widener collection is rich in the work of this master. The 
above is a portrait of Saskia, Rembrandt's wife, and stands by three 
others which alone are reported to have cost a million. 


even the casual spectator. 


A professor of German ai the 
Lycée Michelet, Charles sig- 
walt, is in favor of German 
from a new point 
saying: 


of vis Ww, 


“T am of the opinion that 
we should imitate after 1915 
the Germany of 1870, and that 
we should cultivate the Ger- 
man language more than ever, 
But let us understand one an- 
other. The need of speaking 
German with Germans, of ask- 
ing a German hotel-keeper for 
a room, of ordering a lunch of 
an ‘Oberkellner,’ or a ‘ Mass’ of 
beer of a ‘Kellnerin,’ will be 
less keen for a certain number 
of years than it was in 1902, 
for instance. And there will be 
no more occasion to sacrifice to 
this need, along with the ma- 
ternal language of the French 
children, the liberty of their 
professors. The excesses of the 
direct method—a fling at what 
we call ‘the natural method’ 
—will probably cease. We 
shall renounce trying to create 
in our children a German brain 
alongside of their French brain; 
we shall no longer foree them 
to live artificially, an hour or 
two a day, in a German at- 
mosphere; we shall no longer 
make them play Boche (jouer 
au Boche). But we shall insti- 








changed German from a com- 
pulsory to an elective study and placed Russian also as elective. 
Mr. David-Mennet would, however, have preferred that both 
languages together with English had been made compulsory. 
He says: 


‘‘Nobody can suppose for an instant that, after the con- 
clusion of peace, 120,000,000 Austro-Germans will become a 
negligible quantity from the point of view of either production 
or consumption. On the contrary, they will again compete, 
and with renewed greediness and astuteness, in all the markets 
of the world, not excepting our own. As for us, it will be entirely 
for our interest to make our merchandise penetrate into Germany 
and Austria; and to succeed in doing this, it is essential to speak 
the language of those countries.” 


Cherles Humbert, a Senator from La Meuse, believes that Ger- 
man should be taught not less, but more, than before. He says: 

“‘T am not one of those who think that a consequence of the 
present war should be the abandonment of the study of the 
German language. Do you fancy that by outlawing the German 
language you will suppress the several hundred million Germans 
who are and who will remain on the planet? What puerility! 

‘‘We have implicit confidence that the war will put an end 
to the military hegemony projected by Germany, that it will 
open a new era of economic defense. But is not speaking of 
defense admitting the existence of elements of struggle? 

“‘Yes, active, enterprising, laborious, unprecedentedly auda- 


tute, I hope, a serious, scientific 
instruction that will be a gain 
for the mind, and that will at the same time give the practical 
results which the method styled direct has contented itself for 
the last thirteen years with promising.” 


The only man of letters to answer the inquiry is Maurice 
Barrés, the celebrated novelist, and he gives no definite answer 
pro or con. He says the war has not modified his opinion that 
the stuay of German is difficult, and not worth the time it con- 
sumes. He admits that for certain sorts of business and for 
certain intellectual labors, German is very useful, even indis- 
pensable. As his trade enlists the aid of the emotions, he is 
naturally more emotional than the others who reply, and says— 


“For the matter of that, German may be taught with im- 
punity in the lycée, for the pupils do not learn it. To learn a 
language, it is necessary to speak it as a little child. Nothing 
easier then. Before his tentn year a child learns without 
trouble and unconsciously, by conversation, all the jargons 
imaginable. 

‘‘What our professors for foreign languages teach admirably 
is the pure literature, the civilization, the intellectual and 
spiritual history of other nations. . . . These men, after the war 
will show our children what a load of malignant megalomania 
Germany carries in her flanks. Events have enlightened the 
souls of the peoples of Europe. It is indispensable that the 
experience acquired amid the lurid gleams of catastrophe be 
registered forever in our secondary education.” 
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EXPLAINING GERMANY’S PITY FOR 
THE FOE 


DITORS and newspaper-writers have been puzzled, 
E if nothing more, over the fact that ‘‘German statesmen 
4 and writers have given expression to feelings of com- 
passion with the fate of several nations actually at war with 
Germany.” The report that the Kaiser wept over the fate of 
France is perhaps the extreme case of this psychological puzzle; 
and of course the comment on what appears to his critics to 
be mere hypocrisy has been ‘“‘particularly scornful.” All this 
is pointed out for New York Times readers by Prof. R. J. Ober- 
fohren, who gives us a brief chapter on the text furnished earlier 
in the great war-game by Maxi- 


impressionism, which ‘‘soon found masterful representatives on 
the other side of the Vosges.” ‘So also did she take to ‘‘Cubism, 
Futurism, and other new forms of art.’’ An even closer rap- 
prochement was in process of effecting itself: 


“‘Altho in the bitterness of the present hour Frenchmen may 
be inclined to deny it, the fact is that many high and public- 
spirited men in both countries thought it advisable and feasi- 
ble to bring Teuton and Frenchman in closer relation, to unite 
German force and organization to French élan and spirit. I 
will not venture upon the political field, but the best French 
writers have frequently given expression to this thought. As an 
instance, I refer to the most important book, or series of books, 
that French art has produced within the last decade, ‘Jean- 
Christophe,’ by Romain Rolland, that wonderful book which 
has been the delight of untold readers. The hero of this novel, 
which, by the way, was crowned 





milian Harden, that the rest of 
the world could not think as 
Germans. The Professor is skep- 
tical of the exact truth of the 
words reported of the Kaiser, 
but his state of mind, he de- 
clares, is ‘‘ecertainly shared by a 
great many Germans.” He finds 
it ‘‘very significant that even 
supposed neutrals are unable to 
understand the state of mind 
out of which such compassion for 
a suffering foe is born.” The 
“‘German reasoning”’ of the Pro- 
fessor is enforeed by his rather 
full statement of Germany’s 
state of mind toward France 
previous to the period when she 
set out to chasten her: 


‘More than eighty years ago, 
Heine, in one of his letters, said 





by the Académie Frangaise, is 
a musician who was born in Ger- 
many and lived there to the age 
of twenty, thus passing the im- 
portant years of development 
in the country of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, and Wagner. Then a sud- 
den turn in his life brings him 
to Paris, where he assimilates 
all the good he ean find, unit- 
ing himself in a close friend- 
ship with a young, intellectual 
Frenchman, a friendship in which 
the characters of the two friends 
complete and fashion each other. 
The young musician so thorough- 
ly assimilates the French life, 
art, and culture that he becomes 
a perfect specimen of the perfect 
type of man which would be the 
fruit of the union of French and 
German spirit.” 


The Professor pauses here. to 
adduce ‘‘still another matter 
which has to be dwelt upon in 








that every German bears in his 
heart a secret love for France. 
French culture and civilization 
have always had a powerful in- 
fluence upon and a great attrac- 
tion for Germany. French is the 
one modern language that is ob- 
ligatory in all German high 
schools. It is the ambition of 
every young German, man or 
woman, to live for a time in France or French-speaking Switzer- 
land; and I fear no challenge if I say that, outside of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, there is no country where the French 
language is so widely understood and French books read as in 
Germany. Consequently, French literature is widely appreci- 
ated in Germany, and every boy and girl has read at least a 
few of the masterpieces of French literature in the original. 
Tho Moliére has not now a place on the German stage that could 
be compared with Shakespeare’s, this is perhaps due to the lack 
of an adequate translation, and such a translation-has not been 
produced because there was no absolute necessity for it, the 
majority of Germans being able to understand the original. 

“It is not so long ago that the great Belgian poet, Emile 
Verhaeren, published a new volume.of his poems in Germany 
(Inselverlag, Leipzig); not a translation, I emphasize, but the 
original French text of a first edition, which was published by a 
German publisher. Verhaeren’s reputation being such that any 
Belgian or French publisher would have cladly accepted his 
poems, the reason for this extraordinary act can only be found 
in the poet’s convictions that his work would find better ap- 
preciation in Germany, where, indeed, he has a large circle of 
admirers. En passant, it may be mentioned that the fame of 
Maeterlinck, the other great Belgian poet, originated in Ger- 
many. Unlike England and other countries, Germany has never 
contented herself with importing every year from France the 
newest theatrical boulevard success or the latest ‘triangular’ 
French novel, but has endeavored to penetrate to the core of 
the French literature and to assimilate the best.” 


Germany, it is pointed out, was in art hospitable to French 


WALRUS TEARS. 
“I weep for you,”’ the walrus said; 
“IT deeply sympathize.” 
With sobs and tears, he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 
(‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass.’’) 
—From The Cape Times (Cape Town, South Africa). 


order to explain the sincerity 
of a German’s concern about 
Franece.”’ That is, ‘“‘the singular 
objectivity which is a character- 
istic trait of the German mind.”’. 
We read: 


“‘Countless articles and books 
have been written about Ger- 
man efficiency, organization, and the necessity for other 
countries to imitate it. Yet the fundamental basis of this 
peculiar German faculty of organization has almost been con- 
stantly overlooked. It is just this excuse of objectivity (Sach- 
lichkeit is the German expression). To develop anything, be 
it an idea, a business, an invention, an administration, to per- 
fection, it is necessary to detach from it every personal interest, 
be it money, fame, or what it may, to have nothing in mind and 
to look for nothing but the thing in question. To face an object 
without any personal thoughts requires a kind of divesting of the 
personality; it needs a high standard of intellectual culture to 
enable a man to lay aside the spectacles of passion and self- 
interest. It is an application of the ‘Ding am sich’ (the thing 
per se) that has been a crux to many foreign students of German 
philosophy : 

‘‘With just the same dispassionate eyes the German looks 
upon France and her lamentable fate. He sees a gifted and brave 
nation dragged into the war by her friends and allies; fortune 
of war turns against her, and the inevitable miseries and suffer- 
ings that form the trail of war lie heavily upon a fair country. 
Knowledge of human nature, moreover, makes him understand 
that in the heart of the conquered forty-five years ago is still 
alive a fire of revenge. The same fire burned in Germany more 
than a century ago. That a stern necessity has forced him to 
oppose this revenge in order to protect his own hearth can not 
blind the German’s objectivity. He looks at the thing itself 
without bringing into play his own personal interests and passions. 
It is not hypocrisy, but the deepest compassion born out of 
detachment and understanding when the highest representative 
of warring Germany says, ‘I pity France.’” 





























POLAND’S DESPAIR 


vember 6 by a band of appealers for Polish relief, and 

something was no doubt realized for the committee 
headed by Madame Sembrich and Ignace Jan Paderewski and 
his wife. With energy and the free employment of their great 
talent the Polish cause is not left to languish, but the millions 
of their destitute country-people can barely be helped over a 
day’s wo by such neces- 


N= YORK’S STREET-CORNERS were held on No- 


‘“‘The Imperial Governments will further engage to refrain 
from levying money-requisitions upon any part of the occupied 
territory of Russian Poland comprised within the boundaries 
heretofore set forth and which may be later agreed upon, unless 
a military fine is levied for an offense for which the whole popu- 
lation is both jointly and severally responsible. 

“Tt is also understood that the chairman of the Internationa} 
Commission for Relief in Poland may send agents through any 

of the territory occupied 





sarily slender assistance. 
A Washington dispatch 
declares that Germany has 
asked the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in Bel- 
gium to undertake in 
Poland measures similar 
to those put into effect 
in Belgium. In the New 
York Sun, Mr. Herman 
Bernstein declares that 
during his recent travels 
in Germany and Austria, 
he learned from ‘“‘vari- 
ous authoritative State 
sourees, which can not be 
mentioned for obvious rea- 
sons,” that an interna- 
tional relief commission 
sanctioned by the German 
and Austrian Govern- 
ments was organized, that 
the plan of relief worked 
out met with the sanction 
of the German Ministry 
of the Interior and the 
approval of General von 
Hindenburg. The entire 
relief-plan miscarried ,how- 
ever, so he tells us, ‘‘be- 
cause the military author- 
ities, who dominate the 
German diplomats, placed 
numerous obstacles in the 
way of the relief commis- 
sion, thus making it im- 
possible to commence the 
work of relieving the tragic 
situation.” The plan 
worked out by Dr. Theodor 
Lewald, representing Ger- 
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POLISH DOLLS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Mme. Paderewski is selling these emblems of childish happiness to relieve 
some of the woes of the afflicted peasants who made them. 


by Austria-Hungary or 
Germany. These agents 
will be furnished with the 
- requisite passes by the 
military authorities, and 
their names must be fur- 
nished to the general head- 
quarters of the military 
authorities at the time the 
application for the pass is 
made. The military au- 
thorities may request the 
substitution of another 
person for any agent so 
appointed. Said Govern- 
ments will also furnish 
passes and facilities to the 
members and employees 
of the International Com- 
mission for Relief in Po- 
land in order that they 
may supervise and direct 
the transportation and 
distribution of supplies in 
the country occupied by 
the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Governments, 
and these Governments 
will agree to provide ben- 
zin, oil, and tires for au- 
tomobiles and will also 
agree not to requisition 
any automobiles or other 
supplies that may be im- 
ported or otherwise ob- 
tained for the use of the 
commission in its work. 
‘*The German and Aus- 
tro- Hungarian Govern- 
ments further engage to 
carry, so far as permitted 
by law, the personnel of 
the commission, their au- 
tomobiles for use in their 
daily work, their baggage, 
and ‘all supplies to be dis- 
tributed free of charge on 
German and Austro-Hun- 
garian railroads. All sup- 
plies will be admitted free 








many; Ambassador Ger- 

ard, representing the United States; and Ernest P. Buck- 
nell, of the Rockefeller Foundation, is given publicity 
for the first time by Mr. Bernstein. The document specifies 
the method by which funds were to be raised to supplement 
the $10,000 to be contributed monthly by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It further {contains the guaranty of the Teutonic 
Empires to requisition no food in territory of Russian Poland 
occupied by the Imperial German and Austro-Hungarian mili- 
tary and civil authorities. The further guaranty of the Central 
Powers runs thus: 


of duty orcustom charges.” 


Mr. Bernstein declares that after interrogating Ambassador 
Gerard on the subject of the inactivity of the committee, he 
received the following reply: 


“T can not say why the International Relief Commission is 
not doing its work. All I can state is that we have worked 
hard upon this plan outlined in the document known as the 
Hindenburg Treaty, that it was properly signed, that repre- 
sentatives of the Rockefeller Relief Commission have visited 
Austria for the purpose of making arrangements to start the 
work of relief, but that nothing is being done in this matter. I 
am not at liberty to discuss the details.” 
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During further investigations Mr. Bernstein says he found 
two versions of the matter, one of which stated that the impor- 
tation of American grain into Poland required the consent of 
England and France, and while agencies were at work to effect 
this “German authorities notified our representatives that a 
fresh inventory of food-supplies in Germany had convinced 
them that they could take care of the part of Poland within 
German control.” Austria also found 
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obliged to do so. Nothing has been spared. Sumptuous 
residences associated with a glorious past, chateaux «whose draw- 
bridges have braved centuries have been razed as pitilessly as 
the most humble shepherd’s cot. Old furniture, ancestral 
portraits, tapestries, complete histories, have become the prey 

of flames. 
“And yet all was not done. These beings without shelter 
were gathered together and were told, ‘Now tear down your 
churches.’ The peasants fell upon their 





she could get sufficient grain from 
Hungary. : 

The second version placed the blame 
directly on the German and Austrian 
military authorities. The authority is 
“a prominent man’ interested in relief- 
work both in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, who said: 


“The reason why the International 
Relief Commission has given up its work 
is very simple. Ambassador Gerard pre- 
pared the outline of the plan for relief in 
Poland most carefully. He took into 
consideration all the difficulties that arose 
before the relief committee in Belgium 
and endeavored to eliminate them so 
that the military authorities could not 
control the relief sent to the victims of 
the war and could not use it in any form 
for the troops. At the last moment the 
authorities placed certain obstacles in the 
way of the commission. . . . Tho the 
plan for the work of the International 
Relief Commission was approved by 
Hindenburg, and tho the German Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in the matter was 
clearly defined, it is believed that the 
military authorities insisted upon being 
in actual control of the distribution of 
food in the affected provinces.” 


The American Polish Relief Commit- 
tee has given to the American press 
accounts, written for the Toulouse Dis- 
patch, of the destruction wrought by the 
Russian Army in the face of the Teutonic 
invasion: 


“General Smyrnof, from the Belve- 
dere Lazinski, where he had set up his 
headquarters, had given orders to lay the 
country waste about the city for a width 
of 300 versts. This, it seemed to him, 
was the only means of stopping the 
crushing march of three advance armies, 
fantom armies, whose mobility was tre- 
mendous; who disappeared on the San, 
only to reappear two days later in Cour- 








Cupyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
land; diabolic armies, which were com- MME. SEMBRICH. 
posed of Austrians disguised as Prussians 
and Bavarians costumed like honveds. 
“The order given, telephones vibrated 
and the messengers departed. Some 


The great singer, shown here in Polish cos- 
tume, heads the American committee for re- 
lief for her stricken country. 


knees and said: ‘We could never do 
that; that we could never do.’ It be- 
came necessary to form special incendiary 
groups for the purpose. They sprinkled 
oil on the edifices and placed dynamite 
about them. The images of the saints 
came down, and the beautiful glass 
windows melted. Bell-towers swayed 
and fell. This was. the end, and the 
people fied. 

“Poland to-day is a desert, even as 
the world was before man appeared upon 
it. Many millions of human beings 
were naked in the winds, in the rains, 
seeking vainly to dig up the earth and 
find a place in which they might exist. 
. . . Many of the smallest and oldest 
fell into the ditches, yet the band con- 
tinued to advance toward Warsaw, hop- 
ing to find refuge there. Instead, they 
found Germany already in possession.” 


The fund which the American Polish 
Relief Committee is collecting for the 
unfortunates in Poland now amounts 
to $90,620.77. It is hoped that avenues 
will soon be opened to extend this need- 
ed help. Checks and postal orders 
should be made payable to the Guaranty 
Trust Company, treasurer, and sent to 
the American Polish Relief Committee 
Headquarters, 14 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 





MORE MINISTERS—The dearth of 
candidates for the ministry has at times 
called forth anxious comment from the 
religious press, but The Episcopal Re- 
corder is convinced that the tide has 
turned, and that instead of men not 
wanting to fill the pulpits, the men to 
fill the pulpits are not wanting. The 
Philadelphia organ of the Reformed 
Episcopal Chureh is encouraged by 
figures on the growth of professions col- 
lected by Dr. Talcott Williams, head of 
the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism. The common belief in a large 
decrease in the number of entrants into 








went on horseback, others on motor- 


eyeles. There are headquarters officers in automobiles, and 
everywhere fire, fire—fires in cottages, fires in chiteaux, fires in 
the schools, in the woods, in the fields; they would have set fire 
to the stones had it been possible. 

“Polish territory has known much somber destruction. In 
other days its soil has trembled under the tread of many war- 
tlors’ invasions. She has known war. She has known worse— 
revolutions. She has passed through 1813, and also 1830. But 
all that is as nothing compared with to-day. For you must 
understand that to-day everything without exception must be 
wiped out. The tragic is prest to its extreme limit. 
ee Conforming to orders, the soldiers said to the peasant, 
Set fire to your house.’ And the peasant was obliged himself 
to burn his house. They said to the manufacturer, ‘Destroy 
your factory,’ and he was obliged to destroy it. They said to 
every one: ‘Fill np the wells, cut down the forests, mow down 
the green harvests, break up the walks.’ And the people were 


the ministry is not, we are told, borne 
out by the facts. Indeed, 


‘During the thirty years that ended in 1910, the number 
of ministers has grown more rapidly than the number of 
lawyers or physicians. During that period the United States 
eensus showed that the number of ministers had doubled, 
reaching the total of 132,988; but the number of lawyers 
and physicians, while greatly increasing, had not doubled 
by some thousands. As a matter of fact, the ministers have 
grown faster than the population. During the past thirty- 
three years the number of theological students in the United 
States has more than doubled. This is all the more remarkable 
because the same conditions are not found in other countries. 
In England the number is practically stationary, while in Ger- 
many the number has decreased nearly 50 per cent. in a genera- 
tion. We have no desire to point the moral of the present situa- 
tion, but simply to correct a popular misconception concerning 
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this matter. The numbers in the United States seem all right, 
and the churches must concern themselves with the quality both 
of the men and their training.” 





PULPIT-THRUSTS AT OUR MILITARISM 


ILITARISM is the future menace seen by certain 
M. elements of the Congregational Church, and [Presi- 

dent Wilson’s program of preparedness looms as some- 
thing worse than futile in the view of such leaders as Dr. 
Washington Gladden and Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. The pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle presented a resolution at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of the Congregational Church in 
New Haven pointing out ‘‘the futility of gigantic armaments 
as the guaranty of international security and justice.”’ The 
action proposed contemplated the enlistment of all the Churches 
in the country without regard to creed ‘“‘to join in some way 
in a move against militarism and increased armaments and 
toward a path which would bring an early peace in Europe.” 
The resolution goes on to recite: 


‘*That we, the representatives of the Congregational Churches 
in the United States, in National Council assembled, view with 
painful solicitude the organized and desperate efforts to stampede 
the nation at this time with wild and extravagant expenditures 
for ships and guns, and place upon record our earnest objection 
to the committing of our nation just now to a policy of so-called 
preparedness, for which Europe is paying an appalling price. 

‘We appeal to the President of the United States and to the 
members of Congress, soon to assemble, to see to it that the enor- 
mous sums already appropriated for Army and Navy shall be 
more efficiently expended, and to bend the entire energy of our 
Government at this crisis in human history, not to the elabora- 
tion of the enginery of destruction, but to the working out in 
cooperation with other Governments of a plan of international 
organization which shall render the recurrence of the present 
world-tragedy impossible.” 


Dr. Jefferson, as reported by the New York Evening Post, 
began on November 7 a series of sermons at the Broadway 
Tabernacle on ‘‘ the perils of preparedness,” saying: 


‘“‘We must free ourselves from the wizardry of the military 
and naval experts. It is assumed by many that the nation is 
under bonds to follow their advice. They are the last men 
in the world to act as the safe counselors of nations. They 
know the laws of explosives, but they do not know the laws of 
life. They understand the principles of mechanics, but not 
the principles of conduct. They can compute the curve of 
projectiles, but they are ignorant of the life-forces which deter- 
mine the curve of a nation’s career. 

‘‘Who advised the investment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in forts in Europe, only to find that the best of all de- 
fenses is a hole in the ground? Military experts. Who advised 
the trampling of Belgium, thus depriving Germany of the 
sympathy of the civilized world? Military experts. Who 
ordered the sinking of the Lusitania? Naval experts. Who 
has hurled all Europe into a ditch? Military and naval experts. 
Let them keep within the narrow circle of their legitimate 
province, working out the details of military organization and 
tactics, but let them not set themselves up as leaders of the 
nation, or as teachers of the world.”’ 


Who is the foe we are preparing to fight, asks Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden in the same paper. He insists that the enemy 
“be produced, identified, Bertilloned, photographed, ticketed, 
and pigeonholed.” Going on: 


‘*Tt now appears probable that we are going to work to spend 
several hundreds of millions of dollars in getting ready to pro- 
tect ourselves against this enemy. The President says that we 
must; the Cabinet officers all appear to agree, the Congress 
has been canvassed and nine-tenths or more of the members of 
both Houses are reported to have declared their purpose of rush- 
ing through an appropriation, no matter how large, for arming 
this nation to meet this enemy. I want to know where he is. 

‘‘T hear the suggestion that the enemy is purely impersonal, 
hypothetical, nobody in particular, "most anybody—that this 
is the kind of enemy for whom we are to make this vast war- 
like preparation. 
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“Oh, come now! This will never do! The American people 
are not all so clean gone in lunacy as to accept such a proposition 
as that. They are not going to get ready for war with a purely 
conjectural enemy. There are nations sufficiently sugyvestible 
to. be led into war by the leash of a wild imagination; | am sti} 
inclined to hope that the American people have : dvaneed 
beyond that stage of semi-imbecility. We are not going to 
get ready to fight a chimera. 

‘““No; there’s an enemy somewhere, in the mind of every man 
who advocates increase in our armaments at the prescnt time. 
Nobody names him, but everybody has some definite enemy 
before his mind’s eye. Nobody could be sufficiently daft to 
propose to saddle a big debt upon this nation in order that jt 
might be prepared for war with nobody in particular.” ~ 


As for Japan being that enemy, Dr. Gladden says: 


“The thought of war with Japan, of the possibility of war with 
that great and wonderful people, with whose program 
national life has been so closely identified, in whose 
development we have had so large a share, with whom 
always been such good friends, is simply revolting. There js 
absolutely no need of war with Japan. There are no questions 
between America and Japan which can not be easily settled, if 
America is ready to be half-way decent. And I refuse to believe 
that the America of John Hay will ever treat Japan in any other 
way than honorably and magnanimously. He is not a good 
American who seeks to persuade his countrymen that Japan is 
their enemy.” 


our own 
splendid 


we have 


If England is the bugaboo, then so far as the English people 
are concerned they have always been our friends tho we have 
had to fight their Government twice. 


‘*Probably it would be useless to tell these militarists the 
truth that the people of England have never been the enemies 
of the people of America. In the Revolutionary War, the 
English people were our fast friends. George III. and some 
of the aristocracy were our enemies, but the people of Kngland 
would not fight the colonists; they refused to enlist in the Army; 
the King had to go to Germany and hire Hessians to carry on 
his war. And the English histories, to-day—especially the 
school histories—vindicate the colonists, and eulogize George 
Washington as one of the greatest of soldiers and rulers. Nor 
were the people of England our enemies in the Civil War. How 
about the common people, the operatives of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, who stood and starved for the lack of cotton rather 
than permit the blockade to be broken? 

‘The common people of England have always been our friends. 
And the common people of England rule England now. It is 
with them that these patriots propose to go to war.” 


Dr. Gladden finally reaches the point that Germany is “the 
hypothetical foe,” and meets it this way: 


‘‘T am no apologist for Germany. Her policy and her pur- 
poses as they have been disclosed in this war have no charms 
for me and no illusions. But I am going to try to preserve my 
rationality in thinking about her. 

‘In the first place, it is not entirely clear who or what Germany 
will be when this war is over. 

‘In the second place, if there are no revolutionary or dynasti¢ 
changes, if the powers that be continue to be, they have certainly 
made it very clear that they do not wish any quarrel with the 
United States. They are not exhibiting, at the present time, any 
animosity toward us. 

“Tn the third place, we know and they know that we do not 
wish any quarrel with them; that we have no disposition to 
interfere with their growth or to place a straw in the way of their 
prosperity; that we want them to have as big a place in the sun 
as they can occupy without putting their neighbors in the shade, 
and no bigger; and that we are ready to cooperate with them in 
making this a roomier, a richer, and a happier world. This is, 
has always been, and will always be the attitude of America 
toward Germany, and every man and woman of German birth 
in this country knows it; and if there are any Germans in Ger- 
many who do not know it, it is high time that their kinsmen 02 
this side of the sea were making them understand it. .....- 

“Tf Americans will stop and think a day or two they can never 
be convinced that Germany is likely to adopt the réle of a pirate, 
and start out to bombard and plunder our cities. It is a dis 
eased and monstrous suspicion. It is not the result of thinking: 
it is the symptom of a craze which is sweeping over the county 
and paralyzing the judgment of men who on other subjects at 
fairly rational.” 
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“THOSE whose duty it is to sample new 

books of verse and report flavor and 
quality to the public no longer need to 
hesitate over volumes bearing the name of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. For this poet has 
earned great popular approval and high 
eritical praise; he has performed the 
unusual feat of pleasing both Demos and 
the counselors of Demos. 

Nor has the enthusiastic weleome which 
“Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” received 
eaused its author to become careless. Mr. 
Noyes’s latest book, ‘‘The Lord of Misrule, 
ead Other Poems” (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company) is distinguished for skilful 
artistry as well as for that splendid im- 
petuosity always characteristic of him. 
Perhaps the most important poem in the 
volume is this battle-song of peace, which 
we quote in part. Sinee Tennyson, no poet 
except Mr. Noyes has been able to put 
purely philosophical ideas into such lovely 
garments of rime and rhythm. 


FORWARD 
By ALFRED NOYES 


A thousand creeds and battle-cries, 
A thousand warring social schemes, 
A thousand new moralities, 
And twenty thousand thousand dreams! 


Each on his own anarchic way, 
From the old order breaking free— 

Our ruined world desires, you say, 
License, once more, not Liberty. 


But ah, beneath the struggling foam, 

When storm and change are on the deep, 
How quietly the tides come home, 

And how the depths of sea-shine sleep; 


And we who march toward a goal, 
Destroying only to fulfil 

The law, the law of that great soul 
Which moves beneath your alien will; 


We, that like foemen meet the past 
Because we bring the future, know 
We only fight to achieve at last 
A great reunion with our foe; 


Reunion in the truths that stand 

When all our wars are rolled away; 
Reunion of the heart and hand 

And of the prayers wherewith we pray; 


.Reunion in the common needs, 


The common strivings of mankind; 
Reunion of our warring creeds 
In the one God that dwells behind. . . . 


Forward!—what use in idle words? 
Forward, O warriors of the soul! 

There will be breaking up of swords 
When that new morning makes us whole. 


It was for its musie and color that Mr. 
Noyes’s poetry first was praised. The teller 
of ‘Tales of Old Japan’”’ has not forgotten 
how to make stanzas that glow with Orien- 
tal splendor, as this poem shows. 


CRIMSON SAILS 
By ALFRED NOYES 


When Salomon sailed from Ophir .. . 
The clouds of Sussex thyme 
That crown the cliffs in mid-July 
Were all we needed—you and I— 
But Salomon sailed from Ophir, 
And broken bits of rime 
Blew to us on the white chalk coast 
From O, what elfin clime? 





A peacock butterfly flaunted 

Its four great crimson wings, 

As over the edge of the chalk it flew 
Black as a ship on the Channel blue... . 
When Salomon sailed from Ophir— 

He brought, as the high sun brings, 
Honey and spice to the Queen of the South, 
Sussex or Saba, a song for her mouth, 
Sweet as the dawn-wind over the downs 
And thetall whitecliffs that the wildthyme crowns— 

A song that the whole sky sings:— 


When Salomon sailed from Ophir, 
With Olliphants and gold, 
The kings went up, the kings went down, 
Trying to match King Salomon’s crown, 
But Salomon sacked the sunset, 
Wherever his black ships rolled. 
He rolled it up like a crimson cloth, 
And crammed it into his hold. 


CHORUS 
Salomon sacked the sunset! 
Salomon sacked the sunset! 
He rolled it up like a crimson cloth, 
And crammed it into his hold. 


His masts were Lebanon cedars, 
His sheets were singing blue, 
But that was never the reason why 
He stuffed his hold with the sunset sky! 
The kings could cut their cedars, 
And sail from Ophir, too; 
But Salomon packed his heart with dreams 
And all the dreams were true. 


CHORUS 


The kings could cut their cedars, 

Cut their Lebanon cedars; 

But Salomon packed his heart with dreams, 
And all the dreanis were true. 


When Salomon sailed from Ophir, 
He sailed not as a king. 
The kings—they weltered to and fro, 
Tossed wherever the winds could blow; 
But Salomon’s tawny seamen 
Could lift their heads and sing, 
Till all their crowded clouds of sail 
Grew sweeter than the spring. 


CHORUS 


Their singing sheets grew sweeter, 

Their crowded clouds grew sweeter, 

For Salomon’s tawny seamen, sirs, 
Could lift their heads and sing: 


When Salomon sailed from Ophir 

With crimson sails so tall, 
The kings went up, the kings went down, 
Trying to match King Salomon’s crown; 
But Salomon brought the sunset 

To hang on his Temple wall; 
He rolled it up like a crimson cloth, 

So his was better than all. 


CHORUS 
Salomon gat the sunset 
Salomon gat the sunset 
He carried it like a crimsom cloth 
To hang on his Temple wall. 


Here is an engaging piece of sympathetic 
realism, which Mr. Noyes has written with 
a whimsical tenderness like Dickens’s own. 


OLD GRAY SQUIRREL 
By ALFRED NOYES 


A great while ago, there was a schoolboy. 
He lived in a cottage by the sea. 
And the very first thing he could remember 
Was the rigging of the schooners by the quay. 


He could watch them, when he woke, from his 
window, 
With the tall cranes hoisting out the freight. 
And he used to think of shipping as a sea-cook, 
And sailing to the Golden Gate. 





ne eed 


For he used to buy the yellow penny dreadfuls, 
And read them where he fished for conger-eels, 
And listened to the lapping of the water, 
The green and oily water round the keels. 
There were trawlers with their shark-mouthed 
flat-fish, 
And red nets hanging out to dry, 
And the skate the skipper kept because he liked 
‘em, 
And landsmen never knew the fish to fry. 


There were brigantines with timber out of 
Norroway, 
Oozing with the sirups of the pine. 
There were rusty dusty schooners out of Sunder- 
land, 
And ships of the Blue Cross line. 


And to tumble down a hatch into the cabin 
Was better than the best of broken rules; 

For the smell of ’em was like a Christmas dinner, 
And the feel of ’em was like a box of tools. 


And, before he went to sleep in the evening, 
The very last thing that he could see 

Was the sailor-men a-dancing in the moonlight 
By the capstan that stood upon the quay. 


He is perched upon a high stool in London. 
The Golden Gate is very far away. 

They caught him, and they caged him, like a squirrel. 
He is totting up accounts, and going gray. 


He will never, never, never sail to ’Frisco. 
But the very last thing that he will see 
Will be sailor-men a-dancing in the sunrise 
By the capstan that stands upon the quay, ... 


To the tune of an old concertina, 
By the capstan that stands upon the quay. 


One of the least attractive forms of war- 
poetry is that in which the leader of a 
hostile nation is compared with some gener- 
ally execrated tyrant of a bygone age. 
And yet a real poet can give even this 
device a certain dignity. The poem which 
we quote below, from Miss Thomas’s “The 
White Messenger, and Other War-Poems”’ 
(Richard G. Badger), compels respect, how- 
ever the reader may regret that this gifted 
poet has exercised her talent upon so trite 
a theme. 


SAID ATTILA THE HUN TO—— 
By EpirH M. THOMAS 


It was not here—it was not there, 
It was not now— it was not then. . . 
Beyond the bounds of Otherwhere, 
Two tyrant lords of vanished men— 
They met in shadowy mail and casque, 
To greet, and of each other ask. 


(Two shades whose work on earth was dire, 
Mid darting lights and whelming gloom, 
Their eyes the lamps of lethal fire, 
Fierce thirst for power their endless doom— 
To seek, to be thrown back, to seek! .. . 
To learn the triumph of the weak!) 


“Lo, I am Attila, who laid 
Proud Aquileia in the dust; 

The Slav, the Teuton, slaked my blade— 
Of blood I had the sacred lust! 

Yea, Attila am I; but thou, 

Who hast our brand upon thy brow?”’ 


“TI, too, made treasure-cities smoke, 

And blood with ashes mixed therein; 
And from the sky, on sleeping folk, 

Mine engines did full vengeance win!"’ 
To whom said Attila the Hun, 
“In all of this thou hast well done!"" 


“But I,”’ the other shade replies, 
‘“Where’er I dealt the killing blow, 

Or gave mine iron cross as prize, 
Therewith I bade God's blessing go. . . . 

. . . Then Attila fell back, outdone— 





God's scourge, and not His favored son! 





The Literary Digest for November 20, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A SCHEHEREZADE TALE OF THE WAR 


LL THE WAR-STORIES gathered 

together would easily afford entertain- 
me~* for a Thousand and One Nights—and 
ma.:/ of them would not be unworthy of 
that teller of tales, the peerless Schehere- 
zade. One that is particularly in her line 
is recounted by Herbert Corey—‘‘The Story 
of the Laughing Sniper.”’ Rather, it is 
transmitted by him, for it came originally, 
so we learn, from a ycung boy of a French 
lieutenant, home on leave, and smiling 
with dreamy happiness over a café-table 
at the endless procession of clean, neatly 
drest Parisiens and Parisiennes passing 
by on the other side. ‘It is not in the 
French nature, one comprehends, to laugh 
at the suffering of a comrade,” explains the 
boy, ‘‘but whenever the laughing sniper 
gave out that weird whinny through his 
megaphone the whole trench would laugh 
with him.” The story he goes on to tell, 
of the mysterious adversary whose marks- 
manship was so deadly and who invariably 
accompanied a successful shot with a peal 
of uncanny laughter, may or may not be 
true, but it is a good story and by no means 
an impossible one. It reflects as no list of 
the strange warping of 
mentality and the strain on one’s sanity 
that life at the front engenders. As Mr. 
Corey retails it, in the columns of the New 
York Globe, we read: 


horrors might 


The laughing sniper had been at work 
in one of those cafions in the Vosges where 
the enemy trenches approach each other 
closely, among the tall, slender pine-trees. 
He was a man of infinite daring, this 
German, and infinite skill. At night he 
would hide himself where he could get a 
clear view through the multitude of taper- 
ing boles. Then he waited with a deadly 
patience for his victims. He rarely fired 
more than twice from the same hiding- 
place. When night came he would move 
to another blind. He did not often miss a 
shot. He was known all along the line 
because he laughed when he killed his man. 

“That was devilish,’ said the other man. 

““No,” said the boy, thoughtfully. ‘“‘It 
was not the laughter of a wicked man. It 
was as tho he were very greatly amused. 
There was something in his voice. One 
laughed with him—”’ 

The laughing sniper must have carried a 
megaphone to his daily post, the boy 
thought. Perhaps, he explained, it was 
merely a roll of bark or a bootleg, altho 
there are collapsible megaphones that take 
up little space. At first the French soldiers 
curst this laughing killer. Then the 
laughter got on their nerves. They jeered 
back at him in futile defiance. Now and 
then he missed his shot, but laughed be- 
eause he thought he had been successful. 
At such times a perfect storm of laughter 
rocked up and down the trench. Men held 
their sides and gasped weakly when they 
could laugh no more. 

“T do not understand, now,” said he. 
‘‘But it was very funny.” 

He was an irritation, this laughing man. 
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Usually one fights, the boy said, without 
feeling the unpleasantness of personal! hate, 
As a Frenchman one hates the Boche, of 
course. But after a time the feeling be. 
comes impersonal. 

The boy himself is a sniper. But he did 
not go out to killin any spirit of hate. That 
would seem—the boy blushed as he tried 
to make plain the way he felt—rather 
petty. He was trying to kill for his 
country’s sake. No doubt the man he was 
trying to kill felt the same. It was that 
large charity that gave a dignity to war. 
It was this dignity that the laughter of the 
sniper disturbed. The animosity it seeried 
to suggest was distasteful. The uneven 
laughter of his own men in reply seemed 
womanish and spiteful. He tried to repress 
it. It seemed indicative of a nervous 
weakness. 

“Yet I laughed with them,” he said, 
‘“There was something in his voice—”’ 


Every one had had his try for the sniper, 
but always without success. The man was 
as ingenious in his devices as he was un- 
eanny in his marksmanship. Days would 
sometimes go by without a sound from him, 
He was always well hidden and never fired 
unless sure of his man. His insane laughter 
was his only betraying sign, and that, 
indeed, was almost impossible to place. 
But, so the story runs, there came a time 
when he fired one shot too many and 
retribution was swift to follow. It was 
after the men had become so accustomed 
to his performances that they no longer 
laughed with him. The young lieutenant 
had conquered all desire to join in the 
shouting and had lost his sense of irrita- 
tion. He even felt conscious that ‘“‘he 
was a better and a stronger man for having 
resisted this bodiless attack upon him.” 
We read on: 


He said as much one day to the lieu- 
tenant of the next trench-section, who 
was paying him a visit. The other 
lieutenant had that day received a letter 
from home, in which a loving message 
had been sent to the boy. The young 
officers had been friends at school. 

“We should not direct our rage against 
the man,” the other assented. ‘It is 
his country we must hate.’ 

He rose to say good-by. A ray of the 
setting sun shone in through the port-hole, 
so that the blue-gray of his cap was set 
as in a frame. Somewhere in the ob- 
security of that wire-entangled wood a rifle 
eracked and the young officer fell forward 
into the arms of his friend. Laughter 
echoed through the tree-trunks. It was so 
inspired by an impish mirth that the men 
in the French trenches forgot their new 
decorum and laughed savagely with the 
sniper. Then all became silent again. 

‘‘That night,”’ said the boy, ‘‘we opened 
fire with rifle and mitrailleuse upon the 
sector within which we knew the sniper 
had taken cover. It kept him in his 
burrow. Under cover of the fire I crept 
noiselessly through the openings in the 
wires and around the gnarled roots of 
trees in the darkness. Sometimes my 
outstretched hand fell upon a bit of cloth 
and I drew myself away. Then the firing 
stopt and I lay there silent, my rifle thrust 
out before me. I heard a noise—but a 





little noise—and at my gun’s end a heavy 
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This lady 
is heading straight for the 
Sunshine Biscuit Rack. To 
explore its many varieties of the “‘ Quality 
Biscuits of America’’ —to discover new biscuit 
creations, exclusive flavors, shapes and appetizing 
tastes. 
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nger x containing 14 kinds, if you pay the cost of postage and packing. Send 
sith 10 cents {stamps or coin) with your name and address, and your 
” . dealer’s name, too, please. 


There’s a different Sunshine Biscuit for every day of the year, for 

every occasion, for every taste. Sunshine Biscuits are unbelievably 
light, crisp and delicious. No biscuits are quite so fresh, taste 
quite so good. Sunshine Specialties are different from any other 

biscuits baked in this country. That you may know how tempt- 
ing these biscuits really are, we'll send you our 
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Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
ving 779 Thomson Ave., L. I. C. 
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ARMOR BRONZE 














A tasteful gift for a man's Christmas. In Verde 
Sronze (dull green), Statuary Bronze 
(medium brown) and Old Gold. 


HE Diamond Book Match 
Stand and Smoker’s Tray— 
a new and unique match stand, 
a match stand that you would 
like to have in your home. 


Made in 


ARMOR BRONZE 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core 


Many people have wanted a book 
match stand, but never before was it 
possible to get one both artistic and 
serviceable. The Diamond Book 
Match Stand and Smoker's Tray 
is patented and manufactured by us 
under exclusive license. It is easy to 
fill, and requires no cleaning. It is 
e and economical, for every match 
is firmly held in place, so that none 
can fall out even if the stand is turned 
over. 
Door Stops, Lamps, Trays, Table 
Pieces, Art Objects—these are some of 
the many other Armor Bronze products for 
sale at book and department stores, jewelers’, 
novelty and china shops. Or sent prepaid by 
us on receipt of price. Our magnificent 
catalogue will show you what you have 
to choose from. 
The popularity of Armor Bronze has resulted 
in inferior imitations. For the protection of 
purchasers all pieces of Armor Bronze are 
now stamped with our mark, the shield and 
inscribed circle. 


*5 


A Pair 





“The Jester’ book end is a whimsical fellow 
who will give an added charm to your library 
table. A tasteful wedding present or a sea- 
sonable remembrance. Price $5 a pair. 


The National Metalizing Company 
333 Fourth Avenue (near 25th St.), New York 


uM 








body seemed to take form from the night. 
And so I fired. 

“Then I too laughed loudly in the 
darkness.” 


BASHFUL WAR-ORDERS 


RE you a member of the Sacred Order 

of Seeret War-Orders? Probably not, 
for it is an exclusive and retiring society 
and there are many manufacturers eager 
and well’ equipped to fill Allied war- 
orders who long ago despaired of ever join- 
ing it. We read in the papers now and 
again of a huge order taken by some firm 
or other, but nothing is said as to how 
that firm came by their good fortune. We 
might imagine that they had merely to 
apply to the foreign Government and show 
their qualifications. As a matter of fact, 
that order was probably a long time com- 
ing to the firm, and even the manufacturers 
themselves may not be quite sure how they 
got it. In System, Carroll D. Murphy ex- 
poses the history of events ‘‘On the Inside 
of War-Orders,” and tells us that getting 
a war-order is one of the most mysterious 
undertakings in which a man may engage. 
His statements, however, show that much 
of this mystery is necessary to eliminate 
cutthroat competition and graft. Espe- 
cially of late, we are told, has purchasing 
been centralized and orders have become 
even more difficult to get. Mr. Murphy 
has spent much time inquiring of successful 
members of the S. O. S. W. O., ‘‘What is 
the way to get a share of the war-business?”’ 
and ‘‘How did you get yours?’’ and from 
manufacturers, bankers, commercial at- 
tachés, and other agents has gathered cer- 
tain specific information. Says one maker, 
whose war-business has reached seven and 
eight figures: 

Spent seven months in London; had put 
our case personally at the British War Of- 
fice, where our qualifications were obligingly 
put on file. Came back. Tried one and 
then another influential, highly rated broker 
in New York, and finally told three such 
firms that we would honor orders from any 
of them. Secured most of our business 
through one of these brokers who is enthu- 
siastic over the quality of our product, who 
owns his own ship-lines, at least in the 
Atlantic, and is so strong financially that 
every foreign Government recognizes his 
ability to guarantee any deliveries he un- 
dertakes. But we can not see behind him. 
Whether our work at London counted we 
ean only guess. The business came as a 
pleasant surprize....... 

We did, however, deal directly with the 
Paris Government, and had our represen- 
tative at the French front. Beeause the 
requirements in our line for the different 
countries vary, we have found it necessary 
in each case to sell the proper army officials 
on the special points of our product, just as 
we had already found it necessary to main- 
tain a salesman at Washington, who uses 
no money, but takes account of the indi- 
vidual views of the different army chiefs 
and tries to sell them on the good points 
of our products. 


The officials of another corporation tell 
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a simpler tale, displaying an interesting 
brand of neutrality: 


Every order for shrapnel and high-ex. 
plosive shell-parts that has come to this 
company has come from Charles y. 
Schwab. Orders for tractor-trucks fop 
hauling ordnance and supplies in the fielg 
have come from our regular European Tep- 
resentatives, chiefly in Russia. This com. 
pany has not had to solicit orders by send. 
ing men to London, New York, or even 
South Bethlehem. Schwab, of cours®, was 
one of the first to go abroad and secure 
large war-orders. The Bethlehem Stee} 
Company then sent out plans and specifi. 
cations to various concerns which they 
thought could figure on them. Those 
which could do so at mutually agreeable 
prices secured subcontracts. 
shipped to us from South Bethlehem, 
which we merely machine and ship back, 
We do not know to what countries the 
parts go; they may even reach Germany 
for all we know—or care. : 


A manufacturer who recently declined a 
$16,000,000 order because the risks involved 
were too great declares: 


My partner and I, with our best sales- 
men, spent several weeks back and forth 
between New York and Toronto. At New 
York we talked with a member of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. by appointment from our 
home bank. We first indicated our re- 
sponsibility, but were interrupted with: 

“T know all about you; I know all 
that.” 

So the manufacturing resources of the 
country have been cataloged, and such 
orders as seek the manufacturer evidently 
come because he is distinguished in his 
field. In both New York and Toronto, 
however, the actual contracts were offered 
to us by brokers, and at Toronto we found 
among the firms doing war-business through 
this broker old-established manufacturing 
houses whose heads were accustomed to 
call the highest officials in Canada by their 
first names. ~ 


A shrapnel-case manufacturer gives 3 
hint to the small manufacturer—organi- 
zation plus honesty 
experience: 


taken from his own 


While I was in New York I was present 
when one order was secured by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. for twelve million shrapnel, fig- 
uring about two hundred million dollars. 
Another banking house secured an order 
for two and a half million shrapnel and the 
same amount of high - explosive shells. 
Both of these orders were, of course, to be 
sublet to firms which could handle them, 
five hundred thousand complete shrapnel 
being about the smallest subcontract the 
banking institution would consider. 

Practically the only way for a small 
manufacturer to get war-orders, therefore, 
is to organize the locality where his fac 
tory is located, select one man who cal 
be depended upon for square dealing, and 
send him East to see these concerns. 

Our business, so far as we know, is fot 
the Russian Government. 


The main difficulty, says another mal- 
ufacturer, is that every one is after wal 
orders, and the consequent confused serail 
bling helps noone. Mr. Murphy concludes 
that there is no universal way of goilé 
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after orders, but appends a list of the pos- 
sible channels through which a portion of 
the golden flood might roll into the coffers 
of the smaller companies: 


1. J. P. Morgan & Co., export depart- 
ment. 

2. Highly rated brokers in New York, 
Toronto, Philadelphia, and other American 
cities. 

3. The London War Office and commit- 
tee on munitions, and war offices of other 
Governments, both belligerent and neutral. 

4. American manufacturing corporations 
which may have subcontracts to let. 

5. Foreign Government representatives 
now in America. 

6. American commercial headquarters 
which foreign inquirers are likely to address. 

7. American representatives of the con- 
cern itself who are now in foreign countries; 
and foreign brokers or agents for American 
houses in your lines. 


DAN EMMETT AND “DIXIE” 


HERE are two supreme moments in 

the sixty-cent table d’héte. One oc- 
eurs when the wife of the proprietor ap- 
pears on the balcony and sings the Jewel 
Song from Faust; the other is when the 
orchestra swings from a minestrone of 
popular airs into the strains of ‘‘ Dixie.” 
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On both these occasions the applause is. | 


vociferous, but whereas in the case of the 
worthy and portly proprietress the diners 
wait with bated breath until she has 
reached the third from the last note; when 
it comes to ‘‘Dixie’’ there is no holding 
them back. With the second ‘‘ Look away!” 
they are obliterating the music in a roar 
of enthusiasm. Just why “ Dixie” always 
stirs Northern audiences to such eestasy is 
difficult to discover. Many amateur psy- 
chologists have endeavored to reason it out, 
but with little success. The nearest ap- 
proach to an explanation was afforded by 
one person who did not aspire at all to 
psychological analysis, but who said that 
“Dixie” always made him feel like fried 
chicken and sweet potatoes. ‘‘When will 
our people cease to sing ‘ Dixie’?’’ queries 
the Boston Transcript, in commenting upon 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of its author, Daniel Decatur Emmett. 
The answer is obviously ‘‘ Never.” 

The ‘‘Dan Emmett’? who gave us this 
battle-ery of the Confederacy and the table 
d’héte is, however, considerably less well 
known. He was an Ohio lad, of Irish 
parentage, who realized the dream of many 
and many a boy this wide country over 
when he went to Cincinnati and joined a 
circus at the age of thirteen. To be sure, 
he did not become a clown or ride bareback 
and jump through hoops. He was only in 
the cireus band — but that is something. 
Successive experiene s with various circuses 
and minstrel shows brought him the repu- 
tation finally of being the most celebrated 
fife-and-drum artist in the country. The 
same quality in him that made him an 
expert in this form of musical expression 
















































































































































Large, Meaty Walnuts 
Come inthe Package 


Plump, rich, full flavored walnuts from 
California groves are the kind you will 


find in this new sealed, “Diamond Brand” 
package. Walnuts that crack out of their 


shells beautifully white and perfect. 


It is such choice walnuts as these you can be 
sure of getting when you buy the package. 
The walnuts that go into these packages are 
fancy soft shells, carefully selected, sorted 
many times by hand, tested: and inspected to 
be sure of their quality. You receive the nuts 
as this Association packs them in California. 


The package and the “Diamond Brand” 
identify these walnuts for you, and now that 
it is so easy to get such choice walnuts, order 
from your grocer, and use them freely. They 
are not only a choice goody, but also a real 
food containing many of the nourishing 
qualities of meat. 


A recipe booklet in each package tells how 
to prepare salted and candied walnuts, walnut 
bread, and other good walnut dishes. 


Have some of these new 
goodies for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

25 and 50 Cent Sizes 

If you cannot buy from 
your dealer, we will mail 
prepaid upon receipt of 


30c or 60c. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PIANOLA RESTS" 


The value of anything is its value to life. Does it bring a joy to life? 
Is it uplifting, ennobling? Is it broadening and educational? 

If it is all these things it will live, its sphere will widen, for its 
foundation is broad and deep and fundamental. 

It is on such a basis that the Pianola rests today, securely, and with an 
ever widening usefulness before it. It will be, as it has been, the greatest force 
as an educational element in music which has ever been discovered. Why? 
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..... In my library are two book-cases. The 
one on the left contains the undying names of 
literature written on great books—my old, good 
friends. Here are Thackeray, Hawthorne, Eliot, 
Dickens, Scott, Hugo, and a score of the Titans 
who have journeyed on. Here, too, are the ‘best 
sellers’ of our own time: Locke, Wells, Churchill, 
Tarkington and the rest. 


“The other book-case is filled with the names 
of masters also, the world’s masters of music. 
Here is Beethoven’s name, Chopin’s, Wagner’s. 
Here are the names of Liszt and Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, and many others besides. Here, too, 
are the ‘best sellers’ in the music of our time. 


“And the names in their case mean even as 











much to my wife and me and to our growing 
children as do those other wondrous ones of liter- 
ature—and not because we are pianists; for no 
ordinary pianist in the world can play all these 
works. 

““No!—It ts because of that piano in the corner of 
my library, which is yet far, far more than a piano. 


The Piano in My Library 


“Tt is a beautiful. instrument, this good, tried 
friend, my Weber, with its mahogany case, its 
gleaming keys; and sometimes my musical friends 
sit down and play it and exclaim at the glorious 
qualities of tone which are awakened by their 
— touch upon the keys—while as for my- 
self—! 
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“T step over to the case where lie the 
rolls of earth’s great masterpieces of 
music. I go to my Weber piano and 
in a moment I have changed it, trans- 
formed it. It is now a Weber Pianola. 
I have simply dropped two pedals in 
front of my feet. I have merely opened 
an aperture and have inserted the roll 
—Dvorak’s exquisite Humoresque. 
My feet rest lightly on the foot pedals. 
My hands drop naturally on the few 
simple levers at my front. 


“Tn a moment I am in a new world— 
the wonderful world of music. A gentle 
pressure of the pedals and all the 
pretty tenderness of the music is re- 
flected in the sound. Now I move the 
Metrostyle lever to keep the slow, slow 
measure of it. Now I vary it, and all 
the charming, humorous playfulness 
of this little gem lilts briskly along. 

‘Here the melody comes forth with 
a ravishingly musical quality, thanks 
to the Themodist. The Sustaining 
Pedal produces for me a glowing rich- 
ness of tone that skilled musicians 
study separate years in order toattain. 
The instrument sounds human—so ex- 
quisite is its response. It is reflecting 
the least color of my musical feeling. 
It is teaching me, through the clear, 
simple metrostyle line marked on the 
roll, to interpret the world’s master- 
pieces in wonderful pianoforte effects. 

“And in so short a time of practice 
—which is itself enjoyable and easy— 
I have the satisfaction of producing 
music that is real and getting a joy and 
breadth of outlook from it I never 
knew it had till the Pianola allowed 
me to interpret music for myself.” 


The Support of Great Authorities 
Probably everyonerealizesthe pleasure 
that the Pianola gives—the pleasure 
of actually playing the piano—play- 
ing anything and everything one 
wants to hear. 


But its greatest value to the race, 
its incalculable value as the most 
powerful educational force the music 
world has ever known, is not always 
fully grasped. 


The music profession, however, long 
since recognized this. The great 
music educators, long ago, gave the 
Pianola their encouragement and 
support. 


It is our privilege to reproduce on 
these pages the opinions of some of 
these educators. Not so well-known 
to the public possibly, as popular per- 
formers and artists, these names, in 
the music profession stand at the very 
apex of renown. Their opinions on 
music education carry the weight of 
final authority. 


There is a Pianola Waiting 
for Your Library 


The Pianola is made in six different 
models. One of these will suit your 
taste and your means. Each repre- 
sents the best piano in the world at its 
price, in addition to being a Pianola. 
You need but go to one of our repre- 
sentatives, arrange the terms of pur- 
chase that suit you, and the allowance 
on your old piano in exchange, if you 
have one. 





There is but one Pianola. It is made only by The 
Aeolian Company, and in the following models: 
The STEINWAY PIANOLA 
The STECK PIANOLA 
The WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
The STUYVESANT PIANOLA 
The STROUD PIANOLA 
and the famous WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550. Transportation charges added on 
the Pacific Coast. 











We will be glad to tell you where you can see the 
Pianola and to send you, free, a catalog giving 
styles, prices and other information. Address 
Dept. U11. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Aeolian -Vocalion and poanens 
Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


TYAN LAN 
we 7 








The Stroud Pianola 
Price $550 


“WHEN I first heard the Pianola 
it was difficult to believe that it 
was not an artist performing, for 
the difference between its playing 
and that of other self-playing de- 
vices is so great as to be startling.” 


Dr. HANS RICHTER 


“WE use a Pianola in the regular 
musical courses at Harvard, and 
we have found it extremely help- 
ful in accomplishing the higher 
educational aims.” 
W.S. SPALDING 
Harvard University 


“ITS possibilities appear to me 
almost unlimited ; it 1s destined to 
command the attention, not alone 
of those who would but cannot 
play, but also of those already 
skilled in the art of music.” 
F. VAN DER STUCKEN 

National Conservatory of Music 


“I HAVE found it of great service 
in teaching the history of music. I 
intend to use it next year through- 
out the whole course. 


JOHN K. PAINE 
Prof. of Music, Harvard Univ. 


“THE Pianola rendition which I 
heard today was a revelation. I 
could hardly believe that I was not 
listening to the playing of an artist. 
The touch is wonderful, the pos- 
od nuances to be obtained, 


perfect.’ 
ARTHUR NIKISCH 


“I RECOGNIZE it as one of the 
greatest inventions of the cen- 


tury.” 
LUIGI ARDITI 
Teacher of Patti 


“IT CONSIDER your Pianola with 
the Metrostyle an invention of the 
greatest importance to musical art. 
Not only does it play the notes 
correctly, but with the Metrostyle 
interpretation is given w hich is 
equal to that of an artist. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM 
Academy of Music, Berlin 


“THE Pianola has filled me with 
admiration and wonder, the more 
because of its great improvement 
over the others of its class. Upon 
no other instrument I have heard 
is the touch so perfectly controlled; 
and the Metrostyle seems to me 
to be almost as great an achieve- 
ment as the instrument itself.” 


CARL REINECKE 


“OF all the piano-playing devices 
which I have ano-p your Pianola 
is the only one deserving of serious 
consideration from the musical 
world.” 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


“THIS instrument, unique in the 
world, possesses in the highest 
degree the musical and artistic 
qualfties which, up to the present, 

found only in the 


MME. MATHILDE 
MARCHES 








Copyrsght, rors, 
The Aeolian Company 
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Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has'’ever seen.” —President Fane of 


Yale, in speaking of the P. 


VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 


and Industry. 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the highest 


accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 
than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 


Pacific E. 





listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





A TILE ROOF 


on a modest-priced house gives 
it stability and character. The 
Closed Shingle Tile roof on this 
cottage is a perfect shelter—leak- 
proof and fire-proof. 

No paint, stain or 

repairs required to ' 

preserve its beauty. 

Our illustrated booklet, 

“The Roof Beautiful.” is 

sent free to any prospec- 

tive builder upon request. 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Manufacturers of 
TerraCotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offiees 
1110-20 Monroe Building 
Chicago, Hl. 
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is also to be found in “ Dixie.” “ Dixie” 
is the sort of music that, as one gentleman 
of colored extraction exprest it, ‘kin git 
up an’ walk eroun’ by hisself.”” A glimpse 
of Emmett’s life with “‘Miller’s Caravan,” 
and the story of how his celebrated song was 
produced, are given by The Transcript: 


His part with the Caravan as it traveled 
from place to place was not only to play 
in the band, but also to sing comic songs, 
mostly darky melodies, and to accompany 
the performance with ‘‘hoe-downs” and 

‘walk-arounds,” and the like. In this 
rather fantastic art Emmett soon devel- 
oped remarkable talent, creating universal 
amusement for an audience. He frequently 
composed his own verses in an impromptu 
manner and sang them to some popular 
tune, while the band played the accom- 
paniment; and, needless to say, the admir- 
ing hearers furnished the applause, making 
in all quite a jollification. One of these 
improvisations was known throughout the 
eountry as “Old Dan Tucker,” and to 
the end of his long life Emmett considered 
it the best of all his performances. 

It was in this amusing manner that the 
world finally gained from the inventive 
mind of Emmett his immortal selection, 
**Dixie Land,” as it was originally named. 
The song was produced in 1859, while its 
author was a member of the Bryant's 
Minstrels of New York, who for several 
years had their headquarters on Broadway 
and were the most famous troupe of their 
kind in America. Emmett’s engagement 
with this company provided that he should 
hold himself in readiness to compose a new 
‘‘walk-around”’’ whenever called upon to 
do so, and should sing it on the stage at 
the close of the evening’s entertainment. 

One Saturday night in the autumn of 
the year above referred to, as our come- 
dian was about to go home from the 
theater he was met by Jerry Bryant, the 
manager, who asked him to make a 
‘*hooray”’ and bring it to the rehearsal on 
Monday morning. The chief object was 
understood to be noise and nonsense; but 
Emmett urged that he could not make even 
that on so short notice. However, since 
it was in the bargain and the master was 
obdurate, he finally promised to try his 
hand at the part required. The result was 
that as usual, sustained by his native Irish 
inspiration and love of humor, he found 
himself equal to the task. 

Casting about in his mind for a suitable 
theme, there dawned at length upon his 
genius (for a stroke of genius it really was) 
a saying common at that time among all 
the fraternity of traveling minstrels as the 
eold Northern winter was approaching, 
‘**T wish I was in Dixie’’; he developed that 
idea in the form of a simple melody, and 
was on hand Monday with the tune and the 
words complete, exactly as they are (or 
should be) sung to-day. 


Just how this song came to be identified 

s “the battle-ery of the Confederacy” is 

not so easy to explain. The Transcript 
quotes, however, the story told by Louis C. 
Elson in his ‘‘ National Music of America”’: 


‘*Dixie”’ was first used as a Confederate 
song on February 18, 1861, when Jefferson 
Davis was inaugurated at Montgomery. 

Herman Arnold, bandmaster, had charge 
of the program. He consulted a young 
lady, who advised ‘‘ Dixie,”’ which had been 
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recently sung on the stage in that city, 
as a pretty, catehy air. When Mr. Davis 
started from the Exchange Hotel to go 
to the Capitol to take the oath of office 
the band led off with “‘ Dixie.” 

Musicians may shrug their shoulders as 
much as they please, great orchestra leaders 
may state that ‘‘ Dixie” is poor music, and 
vet the fact remains that the song was a 
great influence on the battle-field, and re- 
mains a favorite in days of peace. Many 
of the Northern soldiers enjoyed its mea- 
sures even when it represented the enemy. 
It was one of the most characteristic 
melodies that sprang from the period of 
the war, altho written as a picture of 
peace and happiness. It is thoroughly 
representative of the “land of cotton,” 
which is more important in such a matter 
than severe adherence to the laws of 
classical form or rigid harmony. It has 
something of the dash and insouciance of 
““VYankee Doodle,” and it became the 
Southern song because the soldiers and 
people liked it. It is the best of the war- 
music that has outlived the Southern Con- 
federacy, and bids fair to become national. 


In 1904 Dan Emmett died in the small 
Ohio town in which he was born, little the 
better for the fame that his production had 
won. By his own statement, he never 
earned over $600 from all the songs he 
ever wrote. ‘‘Dixie’’ itself was far more 
popular than profitable. A few of his 
original manuscripts are preserved in the 
State-house in Columbus, treasured un- 
doubtedly at a higher value than ten times 
the price ‘‘Dan’’ got for them, for the 
minstrel-man was not well paid in the early 
days. There is a rather melodramatic 
little story of a spontaneous recognition 
of Emmett’s genius that occurred toward 
the end of his life, told by the Transcript 
writer: 


In 1896, just before the Thanksgiving 
holiday, the drama called ‘‘The South Be- 
fore the War,”’ was played in Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, by a far-famed company un- 
der the management of Mr. William D. 
Hall. Emmett, then four-score years old, 
was enticed without a penny in his pocket 
to go to the theater that evening because 
of his love for the old times on the stage, 
and because of his deep reverence for the 
Southland that on that evening was to be 
depicted again in song and story. 

Asking for free admission of the ticket- 
seller, a stranger in the place, he was re- 
fused with the cold reply, ‘‘There are no 
free seats here to-night.” Arrested by such 
a statement, he turned and started sorrow- 
fully on his way home; but Mr. Hall, learn- 
ing of what had occurred, sent a mes- 
senger to bring the old man back and 
provide for him a comfortable seat near 
the stage. 

When the evening’s entertainment was 
about to close, a trained chorus of sixteen 
voices from the dramatic company, having 
just been told of the presence in the au- 
dience of the celebrated composer of 
“Dixie,” came forward and, surrounded 
with the paraphernalia and adornments of 
the stage, sang with great beauty and 
pathos that national air. We may imag- 
ine, but we ean not describe, the emotions 
that agitated the mind of the veteran 
minstrel and singer of the negro melodies 
of long ago. When the entertainment was 










































































































































































































































Col. Dixie's Reasons for Magneto Ignition 










“There must be a Reason 


why all the highest priced automobiles in America depend upon 
magneto ignition—why all Europe unqualifiedly demands magneto 
ignition—why all the high speed motors and speediest motors in 
automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats or aeroplanes use magneto 
ignition exclusively ! 
















“*The reason is not hard to seek. Where stamina, speed and last- 
ing performance of the motor counts, there you’ll find magneto 
ignition, and, going even further, where its new principles, its 
simplicity and great effectiveness are known, there you’ll find 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 





‘The DIXIE is economical—it’ll pay for itself in less gasoline con- 
sumption and wear and tear on the motor.”’ 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


(All SPLITDORF features are fully covered by 
patent or patents pending) 


“The magneto 
makes the car go” 
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SO Motcortar-tetemeel tom aelc-eerese 
against dust or dampness. 
Quick relief from coughs 
and colds. Have many uses. 




























In the “yellow box" 
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i the world over OC 
5 Manuf ing . 
\ “/) Wm. H. Luden, “cin” Reading, Pa. 
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Why don’t you buy the 
pencils that are bought by: 


Standard Oil Company 


United States Navy 
New York Central Railroad 
City of Chicago U 


Bell Telephone Company 
nited States Steel Corporation 
They buy the Blaisdell—the pen- 
cil that is scientifically built to give 
the best, the quickest, the cheap- 
est service. 


When you buy Blaisdells you 
don't make a stab in the dark; on 
the contrary you have the very best 
of counsel to advise you—the coun- 
sel of Experience by the greatest 
and shrewdest corporations in the 
world. 


Have you ever stopped and 
considered seriously the inside 
facts—the real gist—of the lead 
pencil item? Perhaps you have 
thought it trivial. But the con- 
cerns named above—and many 
others of like indisputable stand- 
ing have not thought it trivial. They 
recognize in their pencils an item 
worthy of study because of the 
bulk used and the total number 
of paid employees who use them. 
And they chose—and keep right on choos- 
ing—Blaisdells because these pencils meet 
every demand of convenience, long service, 
satisfaction in use, and economy. 

The exclusive form of the Blaisdell—its 
peculiar construction—make it as easy to 
sharpen and so saving of the lead that it 
is a “revelation” to all who use it for the 
first time. 

The remarkable economy of the Blaisdell— 
it actually saves 3 to 2 of your wooden 
pencil costs —“clinches the argument.” 
Combined with the convenience and qual- 
ity outlined above, the economy of Blaisdells 
has given these pencils “first call” in the 
largest concerns in the world and made 
them supreme in their field. 

Blaisdell 202 is an all-round office worker 
that writes like a breeze and has an eraser. 
Price 55c per dozen; $5.40 per gross. Order 
by number from your stationer. 

An instantaneous hit—The Blaisdell 
Spun Glass Ink Eraser! Just intro- 
duced. | Oc formore eraser and better 
eraser than ever offered. 

Blaisdell is a complete line of pencils— 
every kind for every purpose including 
Regular, Colored, Copying, Indelible, Ex- 
tra Thick, China Marking, Metal Marking, 
Lumberman’s and Railroad Pencils. All 
grades and all degrees of hardness. Sold 
by leading stationers everywhere. 


The modern 
way to sharpen 
a pencil or 
ink eraser. 


S3/ais0es 2, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








eoncluded Mr. Emmett came forward, 
and in a broken voice and with embar- 
rassment said simply to Mr. Hall: “I am 
very grateful, sir, for your kindness.” 
Thus passed from public view in con- 
nection with the mimic scenes of the 
“South Before the War” the worn and 
feeble presence of the author of ‘ Dixie.” 


Now if you want to dribe ’way sorrow, 
Come an’ hear dis song to-morrow, 
Look away! look away! away, Dixie land! 
Den hoe it down an’ scratch de grabble, 
To Dixie land I’m bound to trabble. 
Look away! look away! away, Dixie land! 
Den I wish I was in Dixie, 

Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie land I take my stand, 
To lib an’ die in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down South in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down South in Dixie. 


PUPPET WARFARE IN FRANCE 


RENCH TROOPS holding the forests 

of Champenoux and Parroy, toward the 
far eastern end of the western battle-line, 
have sworn “never to retreat in Lorraine,” 
and the result is that they have been 
establishing themselves in their trenches 
and back of the trenches with all the as- 
surance of men who, having a proper 
patience, are willing to wait till the Kaiser 
sees the folly of his ways and ceases to 
oppose them. They have planted flower- 
beds here, writes Henry Suydam West in 
a dispatch to the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
laid out gravel-paths; there are rustic 
benches in a ‘‘Pare des Braves,’ and a 
captured cuckoo hanging in a cage. There 
is even a newspaper office. But more 
diverting than these is ‘‘a typical French 
diversion’”— an _ elaborately constructed 
scene of puppet warfare. Mr. West terms 
the Frenchman ‘‘the Yankee of Europe,” 
and so he appears, in the ingenuity with 
which he has whittled out these wooden 
representations of himself and his fellows. 
As we read: 


Puppet warfare is a battle between 
wooden dolls drest in French and German 
uniforms. The dolls, which start life as 
plain bits of board, are carved into figures 
eight inches high, and clothed appropriately 
in odd squares of coats and trousers picked 
up on the field after a fight. 

Of these the most famous is ‘‘The Seven 
Chasseurs of Domevre.”’ 

Seven French soldiers at Domevre held 
a bridge against a small horde of Germans. 
It was a brave deed, which resounded 
through the Lorraine armies. Some clever 
lad wrote several stanzas of verse about 
it. The verses were printed, and tacked up 
on bulletin-boards on the trees in the forests. 

This gave an idea to a dramatic critic, 
who was so surprized that he called some 
of his friends, who were also off trench- 
duty, and told them about it. At the end 
of a week, the Seven Chasseurs of Domevre, 
on an eight-inch scale, were to be seen, 
by every soldier whg passed on his way 
into the first-line trenches, fighting a bloody 
battle with the Germans. 

A grassy knoll was chosen to set the 
scene. An arched bridge, two feet long, 
was built of large pebbles. On one side, 
behind logs and twelve-inch trees, were 
the Seven Chasseurs, drest in the old red- 


1915 


and-blue French uniform, with tiny caps 
on their wooden heads and long wooden 
guns raised to their shoulders. 

Twenty Germans, in sure-enough field- 
gray, were trying to charge across the 
bridge. Some of them lay dead. Others 
were in the very act of falling. Three had 
already started to run, and the rest had 
seared expressions carved on their faces, 
When it rains, a stream of water flows 
under the bridge. It is as neat a bit of 
work as you would see anywhere. The 
poet’s verses are pasted up near by. This 
is a rough translation: 


“There were Seven Chasseurs of Domevre 
Who were so astoundingly brave, 
When the Germans attacked 
They were thoroughly whacked. 
‘Voila!’ said the men of Domevre.”’ 


Not far from this quaint device of the 
French soldier at play is an almost life-size 
representation of Buster Brown and Tie. 
Not accustomed, perhaps, to the vagaries 
of American comics, the Frenchmen mis- 
took Tige for a cat. Buster sits upon a 
rock making gestures—French gestures— 
at his pet. 


MURDOCK’S “METROPOLITAN 
MOVIES” 


NE of the few optimistic members of 

the Bull Moose party now extant is 
Victor Murdock, politician, orator, and 
newspaper man described as ‘‘a vigorous 
young statesman, with convictions and red 
hair.”” To the list of his accomplishments, 
the Chicago Post insists, must be added 
the title of artist, which the paper proves 
by quoting one of the little vignettes 
of New York City that Mr. Murdock 
recently contributed to the New York 
Tribune. These were ‘‘impressions,” writ- 
ten, we are told, on sheets of hotel note- 
paper, hurriedly scribbled by a remarkably 
busy out-of-town visitor with little enough 
time for reflection upon such topics. The 
one quoted runs as follows: 


Saturday morning on the East Side. 
Innumerable children. An atmosphere 
redolent of garlic. The scream of heavy 
wheels on Belgian block. On a discolored 
quilt in the midst of the traffie—a sick dog, 
safe. A little “shop, with nondescript 
wares, principally pendent, and in the 
midst of it a third-hand Victrola, sunk 
from high estate, battered, banged, busted, 
and, presiding over it, Shylock come to life. 
With a scant and crinkly beard and scant 
and crinkly hair under a skull-eap. And 
before his machine and his ministration 
a circle of children, pueri et puelle, Jew 
and Gentile, gold Scand and swart Slav, 
Greek, Latin, Hun, and Hittite, listening 
with eager faces. A worn disk and a blunt 
needle and the tone-wraith of what once 
was the vibrant rhythm of the ‘“ Beautiful 
Blue Danube.”’ Brotherhood here and no 
mistake, impounded for the future and 
against all accident. New York’s glory. 
America’s miracle. The crucible! 


Moved to praise for its own appointed, 
The Post observes that— 


The man who ean write that way is 
in politics for some other reason than to 
make a living. He is going to Europe to 
write about the war. We wish he would 





stay at home and write about America. 
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De Luxe 
Coupe 


ailored for Her Mayesty, 
the American Woman 


The De Luxe Coupe is built to reflect the refined smart- 
ness of Milady of Today—a well-groomed, thorough- 
bred car, powerful yet graceful in design and finished in 
the best of taste. It is a truly fashionable car, retaining 
the sturdy reliability of the Pullman standard models with 
all the advantages of the electric and none of its limitations. 


The new C-H Magnetic Gear Shift has been adopted as 
regular equipment. The lever so difficult for women to handle is 
eliminated—a touch of a convenient button and the gears shift 
smoothly from one speed to another at the will of the driver. 
In congested traffic she can change gears without removing her 
hands from the wheel or her eyes from the road. A novice can 
learn to drive the car safely in half an hour. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 114-inch wheel base, 32 H. P. four-cylinder 

motor, Batavia nqn-skid tires on all four wheels, cantilever rear 


springs, independent electric starting and lighting systems, separate 
high tension magneto, honeycomb radiator, full floating rear axle. 


Write for De Luxe Coupe Brochure 


PULLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
York, P: 
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THE GOLFER’S EVIL EYE 


NY game so full of tricks and uncer. 
woe | “ tainties as golf is bound to be pretty 
well surrounded and impregnated by super- 


stitions. To enter the club-house and fing 
Americas a black cat sleeping on your golf-bag; to 
stumble on the steps leading down fr 

Standard Automobile the fourth tee; Zz ae that aa 
déa caddy is cross-eyed or that he is minus the 
_" third joint of the little finger of his left 

$1000 Price 
hand; to find a ladybug perched on the 
upper edge of your putter as you address 
the ball on the eighteenth green; to have 
a robin alight on the iron marker of the 
hole you are approaching; to leave your 
eustomary green stub of a pencil in the 
locker and have to mark your score with 
your opponent’s fountain pen—all these 
things be weighty matters in golf, and must 
be sagaciously considered when one comes 
to discovering the reason for an exception- 
ally bad or good morning. If the morning 
game has been a remarkable one and the 
score a record, and the only unusual inei- 
dent you can remember is that you wore a 
borrowed necktie, you immediately per. 
ceive that the necktie—that particular one 
—is a ‘“‘luck-gatherer.” At all costs, you 
must have it by you in case of emergency, 
To enter a tournament without this lucky 
token would be sheer madness. There is 
therefore nothing for it but to buy, beg, 
borrow, or steal this bit of haberdashery 
from your friend. If he refuses and at. 
tempts to defend it with his life—well, one 
who thwarts a golf-maniac commits suicide 





anyway. Other examples of what super- 


stition may do for a golfer and of what he 
—in the Jeffe cy Four, at at $1000. thinks it does for him are given by John 


G. Anderson, in the New York Sun. He 
a shield type + ts, divided + Driver's seat, adjustable - Uphols' nti . » chs H - 2 es 
pe leather - - Shipping + oe 2750 pounds . tg high- ~peed high- efficiency + Ignition, Bosch me wieme the championship matches at 
magneto - Starting and lighting system, Bijur electric - Equipment, complete - Entire car 93% Jeffery -built. Detroit: 


STANDARD SEVEN-PASSENGER $1035 ; without Auxiliary Seats, $1000 + THREE -PASSENGER ROADSTER, $1000 
SEDAN (Removarie Top) $1165 + JEFFERY SIX, $1350 








I had not played over five or six holes in 
Prices FO.B. iomas Mustrated booklet the semifinal round with Sherrill Sherman 
ee meme and See ea eee before it began to get a bit warm and we 
both took off our coats. I noticed that the 
golf-shirt which he wore was a bit soiled 
owing to his visiting a cross ditch the day 
before, and at the conclusion of the morn- 


B seit m tM - ing round Sherrill hustled into his coat as 

e 00 Students Art agazine s 3 » las was ad. id not 

t pg EXPERT 12 eg OF FF ants ond ART soon as the last put was holed. I did no 
i 


STUDENTS think much about it until late in the after 


T T Cre wea ng et noon, when I overheard a friend say that 
i ane y u 

ACCOUN AN and articles on Cartooning, Illustrating, Sherman had confided that he had had 
Lettering, Designing and Chalk-Talking. 


Criticises amateurs’ work. 1 such good luck with wearing that shirt that 
eam, Ryan Walker and. other Clare, Briggs, he was afraid to change it, and altho ex 
ee ——— per sea. Send NOM, tse or bila tremely sorry that it did not present a 
$3,000 to $10,000 , | Lockwood Pub. Co.,Dept.90,Kalamazoo, Mich. sprucer appearance, he was going to win or 
Yearly Srospscsofai- cv” lose with that lueky—so it seemed—gar- 
fm ne eg EE Ah ment. Little did he suspect that | had 
ay) Sen penpane sow, been the recipient of a lucky penny that 


* * 
at home, in an 
We Train You By MAIL Sour'cnare : e TI Eateye] day from another superstitious golfer and 
time, no matter what you work at now. It is not neces- : that the latter’s charm was working and 
sary that you already understand bookkeeping. We have 

acourse in Higher Accountancy that prepares you from 


bea) ° had to work almost overtime as well, to 
sopervision of Win. fn a ae New—Pending—Old turn the tide of victory my way. Still less 


ex- 
Examiners and ex-Sec’y, lll, Board of Exam. ; } . )enNec as he 
Prepares you to pass C.P.A. examinations in any state. did Bob Gardner suspect that I was t 


Special Reduced Rate x che nom De toats Counselor Reference Lists are a complete and up- recipient of three lucky pennies from friends 
for a limited time, « special reduced rate pats aim We Make to-date compilation of where, when and how to secure who seemed to have implicit faith in their 


copies of pamphlets, advance sheets, original drafts of m . M i 
Money-Back Guarantee of Course You are laws, reports, construction, commentaries, etc., issued efficacy, and also a frane bit, which was 
not satisfied we agree to refund entire amount pai by officials, board bureaus, associations, etc. a mae iii q 
WRITE 3: now for wonderful free teok cok, explaining DESIGN. ATE THE, SU BJECT IN WHICH YOU guaranteed to get its possessor out of all 
Droof that) we we <n in hel vyout 10, succees as NTERESTED. Your money returned if we sorts of difficulty and bring him home the 
we are helping thousands o! ents. Prepare for ro naa serve you. iT 25 per subject, with handsomely a" . BOS shen 
these a enencian tah v H-138 mu. bound loose-leaf cover to contain data_collected. winner of the match. Besides which, whe 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. H- Chicago Remit to Counselors Publishing Co., Broadway x= , D Bes . Jew 
Market Building, Detroit, Mich. I unpacked my golf-bag at home in Ne 


York I found the heaviest sort of a horse 
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shoe, which I doubt not my eaddy had 
picked up and put there for luck. 

Speaking of eaddies reminds me of the 
final round at Apawamis last spring with 
Walter J. Travis. Going toward the sev- 
enth hole I saw a group of fellows seem- 
ingly pestering my caddy and told them 
not to molest him. But he informed me 
that it was all right, that they had a grass- 
popper and were trying to wish good luck 
on him supposedly by squeezing molasses 
out of the poor hopster. On that and on 
several other occasions my caddy refused 
to go to the hole unless it seemed as if I 
had a chance to win or halve the hole. As 
a rule caddies are the most superstitious 
class connected with the game, and there 
can be no doubt that they attribute much 
of the success and failure of their employers 
to some oceult charm. 

Edward Ray, open champion of Great 
Britain in 1912, is always seen playing with 
a long black pipe in his mouth. But be- 
fore he won the championship at Muirfield, 
it. was never remarked that he always 
smoked on the links, for as a matter of 
fact he didn’t. But while he was playing 
his best for the title that year he was under 
a very nervous strain, especially on the last 
round when he was followed by a wonder- 
ful crowd of spectators, and his desire to be 
doing something which would take his 
mind off the shots when he was not actu- 
ally hitting them caused him to smoke in- 
cessantly on that round. I forget how 
many times he lighted his pipe, but I 
counted at least seven after the first few 
holes, when my companion and myself 
began to take note of his terrible puffing for 
a while and then a lapse, but with never a 
removal of the pipe from his mouth. After 
his title was an assured fact it was noted in 
the press and spoken of by all the specta- 
tors of the benefit which the old pipe had 
been to him, and from that time on Ray 
would sooner never play a hole unless he 
had his faithful black magic pipe stuck be- 
tween his teeth. 





Another pipe-smoker used to be Harry 
Vardon, but the time came when he forsook 
his fragrant talisman, as we learn: 








Harry Vardon always preferred to smoke 
a pipe on the links and was never seen 
smoking anything else while golfing when 
he did smoke, until in great stress at the 
fourteenth hole at the Country Club in 
the last round with Mr. Ouimet, when he 
lighted a cigaret. I was walking round 
with Henry Leach, the noted British golf- 
writer, and he became quite excited over 
that incident. ‘‘Vardon’s faith in his pipe 
has gone,” he said. ‘‘In all my years of 
watching him play I have never seen him 
in a championship match smoke a cigaret 
or anything other than a pipe. He’s done 
for now, I’m sure.’’ Here was Mr. Leach, 
too, seeing in the abandoned pipe a reason 
for giving up hope. 

There are many other instances. I know 
of a very capable player who must always 
enter the tee from the back and another 
who must take the sand out from the tee- 
box and throw a little of it on the ground. 
Undoubtedly a wonderful drive which came 
after he did this act the first time or two 
induced him to fall into this superstitious 
habit, which now has a hold upon him no 
matter what the state of his drive. 

The former amateur champion, Francis 
Ouimet, has a frane piece which a supersti- 
tious admirer insisted he should carry at 
the time of the last French amateur cham- 
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The new Apperson Chummy Car is a 
real four-passenger roadster. 
All four passengers occupy one compartment, all face 


forward. The front seats are individual, divided by an 
aisle-way, giving access to the rear seats. 


This model is absolutely new. 
proving one of the favorites of the 1916 season. 


Designed to accommodate four 
people with comfort, it retains at 
the same time all the attractive- 
ness of a two-passenger roadster. 


The top when up protects all 
four passengers and when folded 
does not interfere with those oc- 
cupying the rear seats. When rear 
seats are not used the top may be 
extended as a deck over them, pro- 
tecting from dust and giving the 
appearance of a two-passenger car. 





Graceful in line, long and low, 
the Chummy Road- 
ster has a rakish 
swing and an ag- 
gressive air. It 
seems alive with 
“ pent- up”’ eager- 
ness to go. Itisa 
type of car to 
delight the sports- 
man who demands 








It is exclusive. It is 


power and speed above all else. 


For the man to whom a road- 
ster isa business asset, the Chummy 
Car offers the advantages of a 
roadster and a touring car at the 
cost of one. And the added room 
for the occasional extra passen- 
gers will often prove useful. 


Six-cylinder Chummy Roadster, 
$1550; “Eight,’’$1850. Other 1916 
Models include: 7-passenger 
“Eight,” $1850; 7-passenger “‘Six,”’ 
$1550; 5-passenger “‘ Six,” $1485; 

7-passenger ‘‘Six- 
sixty,”’ $2350. See 
the Apperson dealer 
or write for booklet. 


APPERSON BROS. 
AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


Kokomo 














ta bent uy, QUARTERBACK 


the latest indoor game sensation. Real Football, played ac- 
cording to official rules; just asfascinating. Fathersand sons 
alike love to try their “football brains’’ on this most exciting 
game of the year. Comes in a handsome, dark green box, 
12x14 inches. Made of heavy matboard, metal and wood, 
with perfect warking dial. Price, with full set of football 
rules and expert's pctge. table, only $2.00. At your dealer's, 
or direct from us. Write today. 


Olympia Games Company 


128 S. Clinton Street Chicago 







STOP Throwing Away 
Old Safety Blades /. 
Me ye epee 


ves y 

The only sh:rpener that both strops. 
Note wheel in holder sets blade always at proper 
angle. # Awards Panama-Pacific E g 


Tasty a lifetions. eee rgerd wae Li 
er—barber’s hone and strop—in 


ing proposition. 
STAG COMPANY 
CAGO, 





Pajamas ,»! 


ate 





Ask for the new 
one-piece Pajama 
-no waist string 


Night Shirts 


E.Rosenfeld & Co 


comfort =.i 


and New York 
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Starling »Lighting 


LL USL starting and lighting batteries for 
automobiles are sold with such a positive 
guarantee and so broadafree servicefeature 

as to constitute absolute insurance against loss. 


It is the most generous assurance of good faith and com- 


plete fulfillment of agreement that has ever been offered 
with an electric storage battery. 


Every USL battery is guaranteed for fifteen months, and 


will be given free service inspection any time as often 
as required. 


On eee 


aie AD A i RE 


S 


If a USL battery fails within fifteen months for any 
reason except accident, misuse or neglect you will be 
given a new battery for the old one and that number of 
“fifteenths” of the price equal to the number of months 
the old battery gave service. Another fifteen months 
guarantee is given with the new battery, making service 
assurance absolutely continuous. 


F aiep 5 at} 
4 AGREES ee ARES 


This is storage battery insurance. Nothing of the 
kind is given with any other starting and lighting battery. 


This insurance is possible because the inside of this battery is right. 
Down where you can’t see are the patented machine pasted plates 


which make USL batteries last longer than any other starting and 
lighting batteries ever built. 


We would like to tell you all about them. Let us send you our 
free descriptive booklet. USL batteries fit any make of car. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Detroit Chicago Cleveland 
Washington San Francisco 


Service stations maintained in all sections of the country 


New York Buffalo 
St. Louis Boston 
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pionship. To please him, Mr. Ouimet, who 
is not at all, so far as I know, superstitious, 
took the lucky bit and proceeded to win 
the title which he holds yet in view of the 
fact that the war has stopt all competi- 
tion. He kept the piece in his pocket dur- 
ing all the matches in the championship at 
Ekwanok, but in his case it is quite certain 
that he forgot he ever had such a bit of 
money while the matches were in progress. 

Two very good friends of mine insisted 
on wearing their raincoats and perspiring 
like troopers in the final match at Detroit 
because when they had them on in the 
morning I had been in the lead. And 
some players will not press the button 
marked ‘‘down” in a hotel while a match 
ison. What queer things, O Superstition! 
we do in thy name! 





BLACKFELLOWS AS TRACKERS 


HE triumphs of Deerslayer of Leather- 

stocking fame are made as naught by 
the stories told of the Australian ‘‘black- 
fellow,” the aborigine who not long ago 
was regarded by white dwellers in Australia 
as an animal of a class only slightly superior 
to the wild beasts in the jungle. The more 
civilized American Indian at the height of 
his skill as a tracker and _ trail-follower 
never approximated the deeds of his 
cousin of the antipodes. In “Australian 
Byways,” by Norman Duncan (Harper 
& Brothers, New York), which is reviewed 
in the New York Evening Post, we are told 
some nearly incredible tales of his cunning 
and keen eyesight. In the paraphrase of 
the reviewer we read of a _ blackfellow 
owned by a British officer who served in 
the Pacific contingent in the South-African 
War. So wildly had this officer boasted of 
the prowess of his servant that— 


To his surprize and indignation, he 
found that he had exhausted the faith of 
the British officers with whom he was 
messing. He was challenged to a trial of 
the blackfellow’s cunning, the conditions 
of which were these: that the five skep- 
tical British officers, two afoot, three 
mounted, should start at various intervals, 
in whatever directions they might elect, 
for a period agreed upon; and that the 
tracker, knowing only the color of the 
horse that each mounted man rode, and 
having seen only the prints of the shoes 
which each footman wore, should trace 
them all within a stipulated time. The 
officers were incredulous when they learned 
that they might take off their shoes, ob- 
scure their tracks, and search out the 
hardest ground to be found. 

But the tracker turned out to be only 
contemptuously amused by all their arti- 
fices. He had followed the tracks of the 
mounted men at a run, identifying and dis- 
tinguishing the movements of each by the 
colors of the horses, producing samples of 
the dark-brown hairs, light-brown hairs, 
and gray hairs which he had found by the 
way. In addition to this, he described 
intimately the incidents of their rides. ‘The 
first horseman had dismounted and lighted 
his pipe; the second had been thrown 
While riding at a canter; the third had 
dismounted, rested in the shade, and 
climbed a tree for a view of the country. 
Of the footmen, one had taken off his 





shoes, as a wisp or two of wool from his 
socks showed, and had later cut his foot. 
The officers agreed that they had lost their 
wager. 

Mr. Duncan tells extraordinary stories 
of the trackers attached to the police 
stations of the outlands. One, for ex- 
ample, followed a horse-thief from New 
South Wales to the northwestern wilds, 
over stony plain and through forest, amid 
rain and drought, until he caught him 
at the end of fifty-six days. Another 
picked up a fugitive’s trail at once from 
espying a few grains of sand which had 
fallen from his bare foot on a flat stone. 
Another tracked a criminal through the 
timber bush at a canter by means of the 
color of the leaves—the difference in light 
and shadow—tho the white men with him 
could see nothing. 

All this rises from the fact that the 
blackfellow is brought up in the desert, 
where the animals are small, and he needs 
be cunning and diligent to get his daily 
food—rats, snakes, lizards, wallaby, and 
bandicoots. A blackfellow who must be 
able to track a rat over hard ground or 
starve, who can see the track of a bush 
mouse and know at a glance whether it is 
fresh enough to follow or not, ean read the 
human footprint as so much big type. In 
the criminal courts of the backblocks a 
native witness’s identification of the tracks 
of the accused, generally speaking, has 
much the value of the testimony of an 
eye-witness. 

“*You savvy this fellow?’ 

**T savvy this fellow all right.” 

“You savvy tracks mak-um by this 
fellow?” 


**T savvy tracks him bin make, all right.” 
This is conclusive. 


~ REMINDING ’ARRY OF HIS DUTY 
NGLAND’S expectation that every 
man will do his duty has been for 
many -years her grandest boast. Thun- 
dered down the ranks and trumpeted from 
ship to ship, its very arrogance cowed men 
into heroism. The individual gave up his 
individuality and welded himself into rank 
and file. The brave man straightened his 
spine and thanked God that he was a 
Briton. The coward thrust down his 
cowardice at that stentorian call. But 
lately it has seemed to be otherwise—the 
worthy Briton cons the meaning of the 
word ‘“‘duty”’ with canny deliberation. In 
spite of the fact that the angels did not 
fear to tread the field of Mons, he hesitates 
to rush in. Recruiting has palpitated on 
the verge of conscription more than once, 
and whether the news that now comes to 
us of a satisfactory increase in the num- 
bers of enlistments is fact or merely an 
optimistic ‘‘boost” it is difficult to say. 
Figures and statements of satisfaction from 
high officials are sometimes not as con- 
vineing as a single unprejudiced glance at 
conditions as they appear to the man in the 
street. In The New Republic we are given 
an actual picture of British recruiting, as 
it appeared in London a little over two 
months ago. The writer, Harrison Smith, 
describes a widely advertised recruiting- 
meeting that took place beneath the Nelson 






















































































**Tastes More’’ 


Most sweets are just sweet—they 
carry flavor no further. Honey is 
sweet—and then it adds its own de- 
lightful flavor besides. So when you 
sweeten with honey you get double 
value—sweetness and flavor. Taste 
the sweet that’s made in Nature's 
laboratory—from flowers, to bees, 
to you. 


bi A Sample For 10c_ \¢ 




















an individual jar of the extracted 
honey. Further—to interest you in 
the economy and delicious results of 
cooking with honey, we will send you 















Our Honey Cook Book Free 





on receipt of your 
dealer's name and 
address. 


The A.I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 


“The Home of the Honey 
Bees” 







































Illustration shown 
half size. The 
small jar is the 
sample. 













































Your 32 Teeth 
Are 32 Reasons 
for using 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
your Druggist and 
this Journal. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton St. New York 
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17 Jewels, 
open - face, 
permanent 
case, ad- 
justed to ¥ 
temperature 7” 
Vi 


$35.00 





Zook for the Watch with the Purple Ribbon 


A watch you'll 
always prize 


As the watch of a gentleman, the 
South Bend Watch wins unbounded 
admiration for its aristocratic ap- 
pearance, because of the refined 
elegance of its lines. As its owner. 











you will alsoappreciate its on-the- 
second time-keeping ability. 

All watches are put through the 
most rigid inspection and tests 
before they leave the factory. 


outh Rend 
WATCH | 


Carefully constructed with a pre- 
cision that is itself a real assurance 
ofaccuratetime-keeping. All move 
ments and cases fully guaranteed. 
Made in 100 styles—$16 to $100. 


See Your Jeweler 


—he has or can get South Bend 
Watches. 


Send for 68-page Catalog. 
Illustrated in color—showing all 
the ‘“‘Chesterfield” series, and also 
the Studebaker Railroad grades, 
the Ladies’ Dainty models and 
many others. 





South Bend Watch Co. 
411 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 











“It’s the thought behind the 
gift that counts!” 


Te ~} Thedifference between 
| gifts of sentiment and 

plain merchandise is 

® , clearly illustrated in our 

}4- 4) new book of over 1000 

) { ideas of gifts that are 


ing in character, with 


| j thoughtful and interest- 
i 


if money consideration 
ki f secondary. This gift 
fh § book of thoughtful 
1 3 America will solve your 
Christmas problems 
large or small, 72 pages. 
Gladly sent for 6c in 
stamps. Write today. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
101 Bank Bldg. Pawtucket, Rhode Island 











column in Trafalgar Square. About the 
monument was a tightly packed crowd, who 
listened respectfully to the bitter sen- 
tences of an officer in uniform. He flayed 
them with scorn and poured the vials of 
his wrath over the wounds they should 
have had; but it was quite as tho he spoke 
an alien tongue. These hundreds of 
Englishmen listened attentively, but seem- 
ingly without comprehension. He was 
ealling them cowards and loafers, and 
reminding them that ‘‘over there”’ others 
fought, endured, and died. And somehow 
not one word of his stinging eloquence 
penetrated the skin of a single one of them. 
They listened ‘‘with the polite indiffer- 
ence with which an American audience 
endures a bad play.’ The eall to ‘a 
glorious death” did not rouse them. It 
looked a bit like rain and it was almost 
time for luncheon. Death does not sound 
glorious before luncheon. 

Following the officer was a young woman 
—doubtless one of those who formed the 
White-Feather Brigade earlier in the war 
and with feather and pin branded men 
cowards in the streets of London because 
they were not in khaki. This speaker also 
made pointed references to her hearers’ 
lack of courage. The crowd shifted its 
feet, but only with hostility and im- 
patience. A gentleman with a piccolo 
played ‘‘Dixie’” and the crowd straight- 
ened up and gave evidence of its approval. 
It was the psychological moment for a 
strong appeal. An officer led in—‘‘ Pim- 
ples’! This individual, ‘‘a tall, smirking 
man with a large and red face,’ was ap- 
parently a British equivalent of something 
half-way between the late John Bunny and 
Charlie Chaplin. The crowd cheered and 
surged forward and then quieted down to 
absolute silence as the great favorite 
bowed low with a foolish grin. We read on: 

Eloquently the movie-actor told us of 
the contract of fifty pounds that he had 
been about to sign when England’s need 
had sent him to war. “Fifty pun’! 
Gawd,” muttered a ragged cockney beside 
me; and I recalled that Israel Putnam 
had only abandoned a plow. The cheers 
died down, and he told us of the suits of 
clothes that hung in his closet at home 
and the sums he had paid for them. 
‘*Pimples’’ had given up fame and wealth, 
and he asked us to give up our petty inter- 
ests to the same cause. He ceased, and 
the intensity that I had noticed before 
seemed to increase with every second. A 
year and a month the men about me had 
resisted the omnipresent posters, the 
appeal of regiments marching to the swirl 
of bagpipes, the silent call of wounded 
soldiers. Would they now offer them- 
selves because this man had touched their 
hearts? 

There was a pause. “‘ Pimples’’ asked the 
men who were too old and the women to 
raise their arms to show that they would 
have enlisted had there been nothing to 
prevent them. Every man who could pos- 
sibly be considered on the shady side of 
middle age and every woman courage- 
ously responded. As I looked around at 





the waving arms I was seized with admir. 
ation, not for these elderly and feminine 
warriors, but for the cleverness of ‘ Pim. 
ples.” ‘‘Will all the young men who are 
willing to fight for their country raise their 
arms?” 

For a moment there was no response, 
except for an excited buzzing that rose 
from nowhere. “Pimples” thundered and 
shouted like a Methodist evangelis:. The 
emotional agitation increased to fever. 
pitch. You could read in their eyes the 
struggle tearing at the minds of many of 
them. The issue had become more deadly 
because it had become personal. They had 
been trapt into a pit from which there 
was no escape except through a _ public 
exhibition of cowardice, so that the great 
decision that they had evaded in their souls 
for so many months was now squarely 
before them. . 


One arm shot up, others followed, until 
perhaps a hundred were raised. It was then 
that the presence of soldiers in the out- 
skirts of the crowd was explained. Their 
task was to make sure of the volunteers 
before the latter’s ardor had cooled. Under 
the direction of vigilant officers they hur- 
ried among the throng, like careful trappers 
unspringing a series of traps and taking 
care to bag their wriggling victims before 
they got loose or their valuable new growth 
of patriotism became mangled. While 
“Pimples,” *‘ made Gargantuan jokes on his 
own name and we roared with laughter,” 
the search went on. Even his duller 
neighbors hastened to aid in the discovery 
of one who seemed about to be converted. 
Of those who answered the call many 
were too young, others sick, old, under 
height, lame. One there was who had 
already been refused twelve times by the 
doctors. The writer continues: 


A boy near me was suddenly surrounded 
by soldiers. 

‘*Here’s another!’’ shouted some one, 
and we took up the ery until the sergeant 
swung around toward him. The boy was 
well drest and was pale with fright. He 
murmured incoherently to his captors, 
and one of them, an older soldier, shouted 
up, ‘‘He’s all right; he’s only fifteen.” 

‘‘Nineteen!’’ cried the sergeant. We 
laughed, for nineteen was the legal age for 
admission into the army, and shouted after 
him, ‘‘ Nineteen, nineteen!’’ Tears stood 
in the boy’s eyes; his young mind was too 
weak to resist the pressure. ‘‘Shame!” 
cried an elderly gentleman who stood beside 
him, while I found myself cursing into the 
ear of a soldier, who growled at me to shut 
my mouth. The boy was hauled up to join 
the rest. 

Nearly thirty had formed in that slouch- 
ing line as the result of an hour and a hallf’s 
work, and now all further efforts seemed to 
fail. The crowd melted away. As a final 
expedient two young men of fine physique 
were produced before us like rabbits from 
a conjuror’s hat. It seems that they had 
offered to enlist, but were unfortunately 
working for the Admiralty and could not 
be released. But they came too late, for 
the meeting was definitely over, tho 
several others spoke and the press-gangs 
still prosecuted their work. 

As I walked away from the grim monu- 
ment, followed by the thin notes of & 
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With Barrington Hall, you will find correct brew- 
ing easy because the clean-cut granulation is uniform 
; in size and much finer than the coarse, uneven par- 
i i ticles of coffees which are not Baker-ized. Then, 
, too, Baker-izing removes elements that, if left in, 
would impair the purity of the flavor. 
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S a Christmas gift, even the best equipped 
amateur will prize an Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Camera. It will supplement his photographic 
equipment. It is the smallest and lightest 
camera made that takes pictures 27% x 3% 
inches, and, being so small, it goes along when 
a larger camera is left behind. Not only is it 
on deck when a worth-while scene presents 
itself, but it is constructed for 
instant use. The pictures it takes 
are of professional quality. 

Three styles—Achromatic, Rec- 
tilinear and Anastigmatic—ranging 
from $7.50 to $55. They are de- 
scribed in our Christmas booklet with 
other Ansco models from $2 up. 
Write for it. Ansco Cameras, Ansco 
Speedex Film and Cyko Paper form 
the winning combination, 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1. Takes 
a picture 2}x3¢ inches. Equipped 
with Single Achromatic Lens, $7.50; 
with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $9 
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Easier to steer 
and control 


$21) Flexible Flyer 


Like all 
The only sled with non-skid runners! 
To r r ey The original stecring-sled—swiftest, strongest, safest 


sled made, Scientifically constructed—all-steel front and 
chrome-nickel steel runners give added safety, durability, 






































































































razors, this new and ease in steering. Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
safety has the Best Christmas Gift for boy or girl 
per ao ha oo ing Nine sizes—ranging from 3 ft. to 81 ft. 
edge. te) ike any _ 
other real razor—it's JUNIOR RACER $/S25°R5:. ws. $3.50 
aa Pa 5 Express prepaid east of Missouri River. 
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If your dealer hasn’ t Torrey Sold by leading Hardware and Department Stores. 
razors, write us; we'll tell Ensl om fin famine unio bears tha bred 
you where to get them.” Ask for F. Cardboard model shows 
Free Booklet, ‘“‘How to Shave. FECES howitsteers. Alsoattrac- 2 
The new Torrey Hon- tive booklet. Write for them today. [| 
trop has no equal. S. L. Allen & Co. Box 1100N ~ 
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patriotic air hammered out on a xy lophone, 
I admitted that this crude and undignified 
method of plucking men was necessary 
if the voluntary system was to continue. 
I told myself that the very elemeits in jt 
that left the bad taste in my mouth were 
proofs of efficiency on the part of the 
Government, that the boy might become q 
man after six months’ training, and tha; 
the sick would probably never reach the 
front. But the affair had illuminated my 
conception of a free people gladly iffering 
themselves for the defense of their country, 





TOO MANY WOMEN 

HAT is the problem that faces 

European countries already and will 
harass them indirectly for generations to 
come—the problem of too many \ 
Again civilization laughs at us! Having 
got us into this frightful cataclysm of mod- 
ern warfare, where more lives are 
a month than has been the toll of years 
in previous wars, and having crippled us 
by forcing us to sacrifice our best phys- 
ical specimens of manhood to machine. 
destruction, she now smilingly forbids us to 
revert to the barbarism of the past to solve 
the difficulty of our dearth of men. Whole- 
sale slaughter of the best and finest that 
the centuries have bred—if it is accom- 
plished with the latest inventions, and after 
the usual preliminary red-tape customary 
among civilized nations has been unwound 
—Civilization approves. But now Polyg- 
amy—never! So England, we learn, wants 
its women to marry cripples. That evades 
the law. Figures showing just how great 
this problem is in the countries of Europe 
are summarized by the Indianapolis Star; 


women, 


lost in 


There were 2,788,373 more females than 
males in the population of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany before the war was 
precipitated. Germany hadj,a surplus of 
845,661 and France of 645,211 women and 
girls compared with the number of men 
and boys. 

Great Britain had a surplus of 1,927,501 
women and girls before the war. The 
British losses in battle are estimated at 
86,000, with 55,000 missing and 251,000 
wounded. To be sure not all the killed 
and missing are from the United Kingdom. 
Many are from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and other British possessions. 
But it would be safe to say that the war 
has increased the majority of women and 
girls in the British Isles to 2,100,000, and 
the end is not yet. When the war is over 
there will be literally millions more women 
than men. 

The Germans are estimated as having 
lost 600,000 killed since the beginning of 
the war and have 300,000 missing, many 
of whom, no doubt, are dead. The excess 
of feminine population probably has been 
doubled at least in the last fifteen months. 
There are said to be 1,000,000 Germans 
on the list of wounded, many of whom are 
crippled for life. It is apparent, then, 
that the problem of finding husbands is as 
serious now in Germany as in London. 
France had a smaller surplus of women 
before the war and has lost fewer men than 
has its antagonist, but it, too, now has 
more than a million more women and girls 
than men and boys. 
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MYRA IVANOVNA THE INTREPID 


UST at this time, when several States 
J havé been endeavoring to decide 
whether woman is fit for the ballot or the 
ballot fit for her, comes the story of Myra 
Ivanovna, a Russian Sister of Merey. To 
be sure, the story does not prove woman’s 
right to suffrage: it only shows her equality 
with man, if not her superiority to him, 
in courage, devotion, and patriotism. For 
what these qualities are worth may Myra 
Ivanovna not be forgotten, in her own 
country and elsewhere! A correspondent 
of the London Morning Post translates 
her story from the war-correspondent 
Kupchinsky’s account in the Petrograd 
Birzheviya Vedomosti: 


Myra Ivanovna accompanied her brother, 
a military doctor, to the front. Small and 
weak, nervous, but extremely active when 
there was work to be done among the sick 
and wounded, Myra Ivanovna astounded 
every one by her power of endurance. 

The time came when the Germans out- 
flanked the regiment to which she was 
attached, and poured a deadly fire into the 
trenches. The ambulance near the 10th 
Regiment was not brought to the rear, 
despite the instructions of the commander. 
It was discovered that Sister Ivanovna was 
employed there in bandaging the wounded. 

“Let the ambulance station go back,” 
she said; ‘‘I shall stay here, where my hands 
are wanted.” 

The doctors and the wounded officers ap- 
pealed in vain—she would not retreat until 
her brother ordered her to do so. No 
sooner, however, was the ambulance posted 
in a new situation than she moved back 
to her former position with a few volun- 
teers. At this time the enemy’s reenforce- 
ments with machine guns opened a deadly 
fire from some heights commanding the 
position, and Ivanovna was slightly 
wounded by a bullet in the left arm. She 
bandaged the wound herself, and, without 
saying a word, continued her work. 

Soon it became apparent that the posi- 
tion of the regiment was a perilous one. 
Every moment the strength of the enemy 
was increasing, and the Russian ranks had 
been decimated by their long exposure 
to heavy fire. Above all things, it was 
necessary to strike a rapid blow, sharp and 
decisive; but officer after officer was 
brought in wounded, and at last word came 
that the commander himself had been 
killed. Men began to drop back from the 
front trenches. A perceptible feeling of 
indecision grew in the ranks. Soon would 
come that moment when, in the flash of 
an instant, panic would spread. We read: 

Feeling that the men were wavering 
after the loss of their leaders, and actuated 
by indignant horror at the unequal fight, 
Sister Myra Ivanovna drew a sword from 
the sheath of a dead officer and ran from 
the station. She was followed by some of 
the wounded soldiers, who, with tears in 
their eyes, implored her to return, and even 


strove to detain her by holding her arms, 
but she freed herself. 

Then, her eyes burning with excitement, 
she went forward. She was not alone, for 
the soldiers were anxious to defend this 
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HE Paige Sedan is the 
highest type of ‘‘ year 
’round car.” 


























Cozy and warm for winter 
service, it can be instantly 
converted into an open car by 
lowering the window panels 
into the lower casements. 
























Che Standard of Value and Quality Whipcord, broadcloth or Bedford 
is used in the upholstering. The 
appointments throughout are lux- 


urious and distinctive. 


















the SEDAN 
1900 


F.0.8 DETROIT 


With the two side doors—with the 
wide aisle between the front seats 
—with the two auxiliary folding 
chairs—the Sedan is as commo- 
dious as a luxurious salon. 
































heist tein tiated And—most important of all—this 
os ar odeis ra 4 
Cabriolet - - - $1600 Handsome body is built upon the 






















ee famous Paige ‘‘ Six-46”’ chassis. 
Saonnted on on “Six-46” Chassis The price, complete, is $1900. 
Fairfield “Six-46” - $1295 
even passenger Th A ” 
— e Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co 
Hollywood “Six-36” - $1095 g » 








1202 McKinstry Ave. Detroit 
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Free—, The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
**Kain’s| American home where education and cuiture 
Gifts’’ | are truly esteemed. 
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TRAYS “2% prob- 
DELIVERED “7, lems 
COPPER... .$5.00 “Z 

SILVER.... 7.50 E 
This tray (12x18 inches) with hand embossing 
on solid copper or silver (glass protected) and 
with solid mahogany frame, is only one of many. 


KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 
Are Made and Sold Direct by Mr. Kain. 
Mr. Kain designs and makes unique, beautiful, distine- 
tive gifts; gifts not likely to be duplicated, sure to be 
= treasured. One of the most popular gifts this year 
= will be the new Portable Table, a combined Tray 

2 and Shelf-Wagon—-sold by Mr. Kain. 
® Write for illustrated “ Book of Gifts’”*—tree. 
U4 Money back instantly if you're not per- 
Wy fectly satisfied with any article 





























THE CORRECT WRIIING PAPER] 
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Charles N. Kain 
306 Arrott Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HERE is a youngster in 
almost every home who de- 
mands Kellogg’s ToastedCorn 
Flakes, with their zestful, ap- 
petizing, crisp-from-the-oven taste. 
Think of all the homes where 
they are the best-liked of the cereals 
—the oftenest repeated—the most 
called for. Then ask yourself if there 
is something here that your folks are 
missing. 
Once get accustomed to having the 
Kellogg Waxtite package handy and 
you'll see how many breakfasts begin 


Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in—and all other flavors out. 





Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


with Kellogg’s— how often they are 
served for the children’s supper—be- 
tween meals—or as a light repast before 
going to bed. 

Folks who have learned the sense 
of light foods are enjoying these satis- 
fying golden flakes the year around. 

And remember, please, 
that you don’t know Corn 
Flakes unless you know 
Kellogg’s—the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes— 
their goodness insured by 
our responsibility to over 
a million homes, 
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frail woman who was leading them back 
to the trenches, her sword raised in the air. 

The soldiers of the 10th Regiment were 
already wavering in the trenches, weak- 
ened as they were by the enemy’s fire, and 
many of them were anxious to leave when, 
at this critical moment, Sister Myra, 
surrounded by a group of wounded soldiers, 
with an uplifted sword in her hand, rushed 
toward the trench. At once there was a 
resounding ‘‘Hurrah!”’ and the rifles of the 
exhausted soldiers commenced once more 
their deadly clicking. 

For a moment Sister Myra bent toward 
the occupants of the trench, and they heard 
the word ‘ Golubebiki!’’ (Dear ones). Then, 
rising to her feet, she ran forward, her 
sword flashing in the air. All the men fol- 
lowed her. But aii the time the enemy 
machine guns were working, and, losing 
men with every step, the remnants of the 
company made a wild dash for the enemy’s 
trench, which they occupied after some 
furious work with the bayonet. The 
enemy fled precipitately, but in the recesses 
of the trench, on the bloody ground trodden 
by the feet of the eager combatants, lay 
Sister Myra Ivanovna. 

Rough soldiers bent over her, and now 
that the excitement of the fray was over 
they wept as they tried vainly to arrest 
the flow of blood from a wound in her 
throat. She was earried out of the fire, 
but before she had proceeded far another 
bullet struck her, and she fell dead among 
the group of soldiers. Myra Ivanovna was 
only twenty years of age. 

“A true heroine,” writes Mr. Kupchinsky, 
“a type of the Russian woman who is 
guiding us to victory.” 


A SUGAR-COATED PRESCRIPTION 


T is no new discovery that the best 

medicine is concocted from equal parts 
of prevention and vigilance. Likewise, the 
best prescriptions are not of the sort 
usually written out by Dr. Asculapius. 
They are written in plain English and have 
nothing to do with drugs. The reason why 
they are not popular and do not drive 
physicians out of business is that they 
demand considerable effort on the part of 
the patient, and voluntary effort at that. 
And many and many are they who would 
rather drift slowly doctorward than strike 
out for the shores of Good Health. It is 
a@ prescription of the above-mentioned 
sort that the Milwaukee Wisconsin quotes 
editorially. It written out for a 
patient long ago, states the newspaper, but 
is, nevertheless, “likely to receive the 
highest sanction to-day.” It reads: 


was 


: Don’t worry. 
it.” 

Don’t hurry. 
tardily as too slow.” 

Slee *p and rest abundantly. 
physicians are ‘Dr. 
Dr. Merryman.’ 

Spend less nervous energy each day 
than you make. ‘Work like a man, but 
don’t be worked to death.” 

Be cheerful. “A light heart lives long.” 

Think only healthful thoughts. ‘As 
& man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Avoid passion and excitement. ‘A 
moment’s anger may be fatal.” 


“Seek peace and pursue 
“Too swift arrives as 


“The best 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and 





Associate with healthy people. 
is contagious as well as disease.” 

Don’t carry the whole world on your 
shoulders, far less the universe. ‘‘ Trust 
in the good Lord.” 

Never despair. 
disease.”’ 


‘Health 


“‘Lost hope is a fatal 


This recipe for good health, declares 
The Wisconsin, contains not a single 
hurtful ingredient. Further: 


It is so pleasant to take that children 
would ery for it, if they knew what was 
good for them. The recipe is not pro- 
tected by patent, and is within the reach 
of the slenderest purse. It is made public 
with confidence that those who take it will 
receive benefit. 


ENGLAND’S LOW-COMEDY CONSTABLE 


HEN an irresistible force meets an 

unstable and rather squashy object, 
it takes all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men to gather up the remnants of 
the collision into a respectable whole. 
Emperor William and the German Empire 
began to resemble an irresistible force some 
time ago. The Kaiser had made arrange- 
ments, says Sir J. George Seott, K.C.1.E., 
for war in the air, under the sea, and by 
subterfuge. Gun-emplacements had been 
built, ammunition handily stored, and all 
the professors warned that the very latest 
scientific weapons of destruction would be 
expected of them. ‘‘He had to be met,” 
he remarks acridly, ‘“‘by people who had 
not prepared for anything, not even to win 
at the next Olympic Games.” The result 
was a frantic scurrying, which involved 
much confusion, many innovations in 
publie and private matters, and which 
brought in as comic relief to all the rest of 
the war-drama in England a low-comedy 
character known as the Special Constable. 
The Special Constable came in on the 
same wave that brought in “ladies clad 
in khaki who march about . 
well . . . but nobody knows what they do 
it for,’ and ‘‘ waitresses who have replaced 
men of military age at the clubs,’’ where 
they ‘‘talk cheerfully to bishops and learned 
professors.’’ The special constable is for 
the most part a victim of zeal and avoirdu- 
pois. His avoirdupois has kept him from 
enlisting, but his zeal has demanded of him 
that he serve his country in some promi- 
nent capacity—and the special-constable 
service has engulfed him. There to his 
sorrow he learns—how well!—the truth of 
W. S. Gilbert’s assertion that ‘‘the police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one.” To the 
comic artist, declares Sir George, the 
special constable has become as_ useful 
as whisky and mothers-in-law; and he is a 
figure in every revue. Dramatically, like 
the new word “‘straffe”’ grammatically, he 
ean be put to any purpose—to tangle the 
plot with his stealthy ways, to rescue fair 
maids in distress, to give away secrets to 
the wrong persons by his blundering, and 
to upset the tinware (off-stage) when a 
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ax DIAMONDS === 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s lead- 

ing diamond importers, and save 20 to 

40 per cent on retail jeweler’s prices 
For over 39 years the house of Jnson Weller & Son 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
ever, a large business is done direct by mail with 
customers at importing prices! 
four diamond offers—direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser— 


Ci pivi © 


% Carat, $65.00 
This 3% carat genuine diamond 
is of great brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. Mounted in tooth 


style, 14k. solid gold setting. 
Money refunded if you can 
duplicate it for less than $85. 


Our price direct to you $65 
by mail 


Ladies’ Princess Ring 
$88.00 


Sixteen perfectly cut dia- 
monds and five square cut 
velvety blue sapphires. Plat- 
inum settings. Money re- 
funded if your jeweler can 
duplicate this beautiful ring 
for less than $120. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent 
or Express Co. 
with privilege of examination. 
Our diamond —_y for 5 
ie goes with 


to your ban 


years’ full va 
every purchase. 


waite TOD DAY 


BEAUTIFUL 

How TO BUY 

DIAMONDS 
rasteygg is beautifully illus- 

ited. ow to judge, 

pm and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamonds. This 
»00k, showing weights, sizes, 
and prices ($10 to $10,000), 
is considered an authority. 


Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Write for 100-page Jewelry, 


Watch and Silver Catalog, FREI 


Jason Weiler & Son 
347 Washington Street, 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris, Buenos Ayres 


How- 


Here are 


1 Carat, $95.00 
This genuine 1 carat diamond 
is of fine brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style, 14k. solid gold setting. 
Money refunded if your jew- 
eler can duplicate it for less 


Need 


Men’s Diamond Ring 
$175.00 


Perfectly cut blue white dia- 
mond mounted in 18k. solid 
green gol ld pierced ring. Dia- 
mond is securely embedded 
in solid platinum square top. 
Money refunded if it can be 
duplicated for less than $250. 


Boston, Mass. 








[ MUSIC CABINETS S2.Srrcz 


| me from damage. any Send TOF 
oOgany nd 


Oak or Ma 
om manza,’ 
Tindale Cabinet Co., 8 


* free with catalogu 
ast 34th St., 





All sizes, $10 to 
for booklet, ‘‘ The Lost 


New York 














Bargains in Christmas Cards 
Special Christmas Packets. 2 dozen assorted Christmas 
1 dozen assorted Christmas Booklets 
and Cards 2sc. Either assortment sent prepaid on re- 
WM. J. BURKHARDT, 165 : ae Ave. 

Jersey City, N.J 


Post Cards 25c. 


ceipt of price. 
Established 1902. 














OCIETY. 





Should not be abandoned by the mother- 
to-be. She nee riod 
the stimulus of the HORSE SHOW, the 
Theatre, and other social 


a, the 
functions. 


Lane Bryant’s 
adaptations of the 
season's smartest styles for 


Maternity Wear 


eliminate the embarrassment of appear- 
ing in public, and make it possible to 
be comfortably and correctly attired 
for every occasion. 


Every ite why! apparel— mode: riced— illustrated 
Matet Modes” Sot fe’ Wie Denes in 


Prone 66 Yeaetion Bryant 25 W. 38th Bt. 


at this critical 


New York 














The Ceaseless 
Search that makes 
Homes Brighter 


At our Research Laboratories in 
Schenectady scores of scientists 
are steadily at work in the far- 
reaching lamp investigations that 


MAZDA Service carries on. 


Day after day the search goes on, 
studying, testing, experimenting — and 
little by little your home grows brighter 
and your light bills lighter. 


For as each new idea in lighting, each 
new material and new method of con- 
struction is tested and approved, MAZDA 
Service transmits it immediately to our 
manufacturing centers at Cleveland and 
Harrison, and to the other manufacturers 
entitled to receive it. And thus the 
results of MAZDA Service come quickly 
to your home, 


But the important thing to remember 
is that MAZDA, no matter whether 
you see it today, tomorrow, or years 
hence, is always the mark of this scien- 
tific Service to lamp manufacturers— 
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always a sign to you that 
the lamps so marked 
represent for the time 
being the sum of all that 
science knows of incan- 
descent lighting. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY 
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Just Published 


The Health-Care of 
the Growing Child 


A help-book for mothers, by Louis Fischer, M.D., 
the well-known specialist in children’s diseases 
and a famous writer on all that pertains to the 
care and well-being of the little ones. 


First Aid to Mothers and Nurses 


Informs the mother regarding the thousand and 
one details of ventilation, bathing, clothing, and 
personal hygiene that mean so much to the 
growing child; describes common ailments and 
their treatment, tells what to do till the doctor 
comes, etc. 


Every mother owes it to herself and the health 
and happiness of her child to own and study this 
wonderfully helpful new book. /2mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated. $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 








With “Nest” light the humblest home 
is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
ace, safe, powerful, portable light 
which makes and burns its own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 200 
stylesoflamps. Agents wanted everp- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

92E. Sth St., Canton, O. g 

















Write Now For Your Free Copy of 
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The Oriental Store ae ; 


Gift Catalog 


LLUSTRATES and describes 
—many in actual colors— 
thousands of unique Oriental 
objects of art and utibty. A | 
veritable “ Guide to Giftland ” 
with countless suggestions for 
Christmas, weddings, birth- 
lays, ete., etc. Write today, 
as the edition 1s limited. Ad- 
dress Dept 18. 


-A-A-VANTINE-8-CO-Inec- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 


The Largest Oriental Store In The World. Established 1866 















































farcical touch is needed. Up unti! Chris, 
mas of last year the Special Constables 
had little to do but go on four-hour guard. 
duty in drippy, sooty, and otherwise yp. 
pleasant places—under railroad-brid ges ang 
aqueducts, usually. Owing mostly to zeal, 
but somewhat to their absolute ignorance 
of the first principles of the more ¢le 
mentary forms of guard- and police-duty, 
several mistakes were made at the start, 
For one thing, they ‘‘started off with the 
axiom that the function of the police was 
to arrest people,” but after several painfy] 
experiences learned that ‘‘there are quite 
a number of uniformed police, with re 
spectably long service, who have never 
made an arrest.’”’ In an article in Black. 
wood’s Magazine, the writer explains that— 


























There were some specials who were 
determined to do something to justify 
their own existence and the expectation 
of their families. One remembers the story 
of the regimental sergeant in camp who 
resented a grin on the face of some one 
who was looking at the sentry and himself, 
and fell upon him thus: ‘What are ye 
laughin’ at? If ye’re laughin’ at naething, 
ye’re a fule, and if ye’re laughin’ at me, I'll 
pit ye in the gaird-room.”” This summary 
way of commanding respect suggested 
itself to sundry amateur policemen, and 
they were extremely annoyed when the 
station sergeants would not frame a charge. 


Through zeal, again, they came to dis 


cover many queer goings-on about the 
town o’ nights, concerning which they 


were inclined to draw dark and devious 
conclusions: 





Quite a number discovered, after some 
weeks of three days on and three days off, 
that sundry male householders, when they 
came home at night, were in the habit of 
stopping their taxis nowhere in particular, 
getting out, and then walking to their 
homes. 

This seemed so suspicious that the fact 
was noted down and reported at the station, 
and the result was that some quite in- 
offensive people, mostly with foreign names, 
were watched by succeeding reliefs. The 
inquiry which resulted after repeated ob- 
servation brought in every case reason- 
able explanations. Some said they made a 
practise of it in order to get a little fresh 
air and exercise after late office hours. 
Others, not without hesitation, admitted 
that it was done to delude their wives into 
the belief that they had not gone to the 
luxury and expense of a taxi, but had 
frugally come home by bus. Since most 
Specials are married men, this was aa 
explanation which immediately excited 
sympathy....... : 

The top stories of consumption hos 
pitals were called on to explain why the 
windows were wide open, the blinds drawn 
up, and strong light streaming out un- 
abashed. Sundry amateur photographers 
who used alternately canary and red 
fabric in their developing-rooms were 
mercilessly cross-examined. The chief 
victims, however. were heedless servant- 
maids, and in a good many-cases the wives 
of Special Constables who wished to time 
their husbands. Apparently a great many 
of the young women were too lazy to 
switch off the lichts when they went to 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


- 


‘ _ are - 
‘ sAiLBORDEND ~ 


HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 


(HIGHEST AWARD) 





BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE 


Panama-Pacific International Exp. 


At SAN FRANCISCO 





COVERING 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


(THE ORIGINAL) 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


(BY THE BORDEN PROCESS) 


Borden’s Malted Milk 


(IN THE SQUARE PACKAGE) 


GOLD MEDAL 


(Highest Award) 


Borden’s Milk Chocolate 
Borden’s Milk Chocolate Almond Bars 
Borden’s Machine Wrapped Caramels 


SILVER MEDAL 


(Highest Award) 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Coffee 


To the Woman Who Buys 









To the Man Who Sells 


This award means even more to you than it does to us. Some wise person has said that the secret of successful 
For half a century we have known that Borden’s Milk merchandising can be expressed in eight words—Find out what 
is pure and safe, rich in nourishment, dep-adable, and people want and sell it. 
economical. We have known because it has been our People want Borden’s Milk Products—For 58 years they have 
business to make it so. From year to year we have faith- been buying “‘Eagle Brand” Condensed Milk that Gail Borden 
fully told you all about it and have explained why—for introduced to the world more than half a century ago. And 
your family’s protection—you should buy Borden’s Milk later Borden’s Evaporated Milk, Borden's Malted Milk and 
Products. other products were added to the list of Borden achievements. 


Quality has made them world-famous. Put your ear to the 
‘ . : - ground. You will hear the voice of the nation asking for milk 
Borden’s Milk Products. i Only ; ai rich milk from care- that is always dependable, always rich in quality, always safe. 
fully selected, well-kept cows is used in Borden’s Milk Our success is your success if you make full use of it—Our 
Products. The protection of the milk supply, from Cow continuous publicity helps you make sales. Our methods of 
to Consumer, means Superiority. manufacture protect you and your customers. 


There was only one Grand Prize—and it was awarded to 
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“It’s not my fault if I 
don’t earnmysalary”’ 


Why don’t you let your stenographer 
earn her salary? Why don’t you let her 
produce finished typewriting? Why don’t 
you let her do it all day long—with no 
hours wasted at your desk taking dicta- 
tion and waiting to take it. 

Look into this dictation-and-letter- 
writing question. It’s about time you 
stopped wasting your own time—and 
your stenographer’s. You haven’t any 

. ce 
right at all to talk so much about ~ over- 
head’’ when you permit your typewriters 
to stand idle a couple of hours every day 
—while you dilly-dally with shorthand 
dictation. 

Stop writing every letter twice—once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 
Dictate to the Dictaphone. Just reach 
fur your ‘_phone—now—while you think of 


it and arrange for a demonstration. If you 
do not find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 2107B, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
ealers everywhere 


*‘How One Man Saved Money’’—a 
book we should like to send you 


Ths Advertisement wwiss dictated to the Dictaphone 




















Know About Famous Indian River Section 


Florida East Coast. Good lands for homeseekers, 
excellent hunting, fishing, hotels for sportsmen 


Write Brevard County Beard Trade, Box 0, Eau Galliie, Fla. 














SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. — ewer 4 Bg ied Editor of Lippineott’s. 
Please address 
THE HOME eC “ORE SPONDE NCE SC HOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEA 
prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMONT NO COST 
pplied to round wick lamp or gas jet 
s (na ed flame or mantle burner). 
a. HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 


Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 





Write for List of Inventions 








yy We have used your Giant Heater in our home 
five years and are certain it saves 18 a ton of coal 
a year, hesides ifs convenience 
Sent Postpaid. Black Iron. 1.00 


cs, 4 
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~ BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 


bed, or did not relish making their way 
there in the dark. At the same time they 
did not pull the attic blinds down, so that 
their carelessness proclaimed itself to ob- 
servers far away on the northern slopes or 
on the tops of lofty flats. 

The owners of the houses were first of 
all suspicious, or incredulous, and then 
indignant. The number who were grateful 
for the probable saving in lighting-bills 
was too small to warrant a belief in the 
loving-kindness of human nature. The 
slaveys who were taken to task, for the 
most part protested, some violently, some 
tearfully, about the offense against their 
modesty im> lied by the irruption of strange 
men to see about the light. There were 
many who were reported by staid but 
conscientious investigators to be brazen 
hussies and much too quick-witted and 
nimble with their tongues. 


One persistent affliction of the Special 
There were 
passers-by loquacious, irascible, jocund, 
and impertinent, and there were other 
varieties still more annoying—the passer- 
by discursive, for instance: 


Constables was the passer-by. 


There were dear old ladies that stopt 
to praise their publie spirit and rambled on 
about every conceivable thing, including 
the desirability of seeing that men in 
khaki did not waste the time of house- 
maids out to post a letter, and the urgent 
necessity of preventing nursemaids from 
occupying the entire footwalk with per- 
ambulators three abreast. Perhaps this 
was less disconcerting than the frequent 
request that a special eye should be kept 
on No. So-and-so, ‘“‘only a street or two 
off,’ both for possible burglars and prob- 
able ‘‘followers.”’ 

At other intervals appeared the passer- 
by interrogative, whose complimentary 
assumption of the Special Constable’s 
omniscience was not always gracefully 
received: 


A great many of the Specials in the 
northwestern district of London are stock- 
brokers and others connected with ‘‘the 
House,” whom the war has left with 
abundant leisure. When one of these was 
abruptly asked to say where the nearest 
doctor’s or the nearest chemist’s was, the 
nearest place where a marriage - license 
might be procured, or notice of bans 
lodged, or where a midwife might be found, 
he usually had to confess his entire igno- 
rance. If the questioner was in a hurry, he 
made no effort to conceal his contempt; if 
he was not, he did not hesitate to convey 
the good advice which is always so un- 
palatable. Still more puzzling was the 
request to be informed, say in Camden 
Town, which was the nearest way to 
Westminster Bridge. That, no doubt, 
would have been equally complicated for a 
member of the regular force, but he would 
have had previous experiences of the kind 
to guide him in the matter, and at any 
rate was pretty certain to know where the 
next fixt point was where further informa- 
tion could be got. The suggestion of the 
tube or a bus connecting with other bus- 
lines only resulted in caustic criticism, or 
the blunt inquiry why not a taxi, coupled 
with a request for the fare. 


The passer-by argumentative amused 
every one hugely except the Constable: 
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Wl Sell ha 


IT’S A PLEASURE TO HAVE A LIGHT 
EXACTLY WHERE YOU WANT IT— 
When Reading, Writing, Dressing, 
Sewing, Shaving—A lamp that 

HANGS, STANDS, 
STICKS or CLAMPS 


ANYWHERE AT ANY ANGLE 


That’s the “WALLACE” 


The WALLACE is the Original Portable, 
Adjustable 
Electric Lamp. 
It is the 
BEST AND 
CHEAPEST 


and the only lamp 
that may be folded 
into a compact ball. 


Model “C” $2.25 
In BRONZE, BRASS or NICKEL 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
or send direct to us for book- 
let and Free Trial Offer. 

WALLACE NOVELTY CO. 
Suite R, 19-25 E. 24th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
of Christmas Novelties 




















THE GIANT HEATER (0.. 1164 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


The spectacle of a Constable in a fur 


CARTER’S 


CcicO 


The New Liquid Paste 


Adjustabl 

stable 

Brush 
Holder 


No Water Well Needed 


This wonderful new paste never gets 
aioe me needs softening or mixing. 
The whole jar is filled with paste, which 
can be oe to the last drop. 

CICO has a new adjustable brush 
holder which keeps fingers clean and jar 
closed. 

CICO is one of the Carter Inx quality 
products. It is specially recommended in 
the 45c and 25c convenient refill desk jars 
with the adjustable brush holder. Itis also 
put up in Spreader Tubes and in small 
bottles. Get CICO from your stationer. 

Interesting booklet, ‘* Inklings,” on 
request, 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
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coat and suede gloves arguing for a matter 
of an hour with a loquacious laborer on 
a Saturday night was always a delight to 
his companion on that post. It was a 
steady grievance with the Special Consta- 
bles that uniform gave the regular an unfair 
advantage, for it often happened that a 
single word from him sent off a man who 
had been in turn aggressive, lacrimose, 
patriotic, musieal, and argumentative for 
thirty minutes with the officer who had 
only an armlet. 

“Best to take them good-naturedly,” 
was what Policeman Omega said; ‘‘just 
think what your feelings would be if you 
were that way yourself.”’ 

But it is not so easy to be good-tempered 
when the mildest form of address is ‘‘fat 
old geezer.””. The mere suggestion that the 
Special is as well nourished as some mem- 
bers of the force annoys some men very 
considerably. 
















Meanwhile, when they were not being 





hadgered at their posts, they were stepping 
into hot water elsewhere. Orders to watch 
for motor-cars rushing through the country- 





side with too glaring headlights (Zeppelins 





were thought to be guided in this fashion) 
resulted in terrible complications with 
perfectly innocent joy-riders, tardy couples 
on their way to dinner, or old ladies who 
took the specterlike constable for a mid- 
night motor-bandit and shrieked unto the 
heavens. Once in a while the Zeppelin- 
guider proved to be another Special 
Constable, whereupon ‘‘there was a good 





deal of that good advice for which every 
one is so grateful.’”’ Constables on roofs 
brought up many moot matters, such as 
the officer's right to pace with measured 
heavy tread across the zine or tin roofing, 
and how much sleep the family in the 
apartment directly below were really en- 





titled to. Goloshes were ordered (at the 





Special’s expense), and two weeks after 





they were procured roof-watching was stopt. 





All these experiences had helped to rouse 
the fighting spirit in the Specials, we are 
told, and, when the sinking of the Lusi- 







tania oceurred and anti-German riots 


began— 





It seemed as if at last. the more bellicose 
were to have their opportunity, but in most 
places they were bitterly disappointed. 
They came upon the sackers of shops cer- 
tainly, but most of them looked quite 
respectable members of society, well drest 
and serenely impervious to all protest and 
warning. They did not deign to make any 
answer, and went on methodically throw- 
ing things out into the street as if it were a 
sort of sacramental function. There were 
others whose dress suggested that they 
Were actually there on fatigue - duty. 
They treated the armletted sergeants with 
good-humored. contempt, and suggested 
that the most obvious duty was to prevent 
members of the onlooking erowd from 
picking one another's pockets, or the more 
excited of them from setting fire to the 
Wrong houses. It was very galling, but all 
the strength was on the side of those who 
Were “giving a lesson to the Government.” 
It was only in the East End that there 
Was any appearance of organized plunder- 
ing, and it was only there that there was 
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The name Yale: 


It isn’t the shape of the key 
that counts, nor the outside 
of the lock—but the smside 
of the lock and the name 
Yale on both lock and key. 


You might think the 
name Yale is a// you have to 
remember. And you would 
be almost right. But it is 
even more important to see 
the name Yale. 








Yale Door Closers 
close the doors to 








Yale on the outside of 
a Padlock is proof pos- 
itive of its snsides. 











If you doubt the 
lock on your door 
add a Yale Night 
Latch and be sure. 














THe YALE & Towne MaAnvracturinc Co. 


9 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


St. Catharines, Ont. San Francisco 











© This is Mrs. Gus Peret of Yoncalla, Ore- 
gon, with her Ithaca Trap Gun. 

"Why not start your wife, daughter or 
sweetheart shooting? It will bring the roses 
to her cheeks. Teach her to shoot at the 
trap or take her hunting. 


AN ITHACA FOR CHRISTMAS 


is the thing—it will bring more health and 
pleasure than a $1000 worth of medicine, 
{We make 20 bores as light as § 'y Ibs., 16 
bores as light as 54 Ibs., 12 bores as light 
as 644 Ibs. E 

© Large catalogue FREE. Double Guns, 
$17.75 up—Single Trap Guns, $85 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. H, ITHACA, N.Y. 











Your Income 


HIS is no “get-rich-quick” plan, but a conser- 

vative statement of what you can do if you follow 

the saving, investing and business plans laid 
down in “The Book of Thrift."". This remarkable new 
book by T. D. MacGrecor, author of “Pushing Your 
Business,”’ is not a mere collection of platitudes on the 
subject of thrift, but it is an extremely timely and practi- 
cal work—at once an inspiration to the reader and a de- 
pendable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. It points out 
the pitfalls to be avoided and gives experience-tested 
advice making plain the path to financial success. It has 
been well called ‘The 20th Century ‘Poor Richard’.” 

Among its hundreds of practical features 


The Book of Thrift 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest and in- 
vestiment table, showing how you can make your moncy 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 

If financial independence is your goal, don’t try to get 
along without “The Book of Thrift,’ a one dollar book 
worth hundreds of dollarstoanyonewho readsand heeds it. 

eS yok of Thrift’ isa handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 

Send to-day for your copy of this first aid to success, 
which has received the endorsement of the American 
Bankers Association and of leaders in every walk of life. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 

























































































Once you have worn Comfy 
Slippers you put them on with 
eagerness and take them off with 
reluctance. 


The light, yielding softness of 

* Comfy felt and the thick, cush- 

iony Comfy sole you can enjoy 
better than you can articipate. 


Co DANLGREEN mity 


F elt Slippers 


Every morning and every 
evening you will wear Comfys— 
after you have found out their 
consoling ease and the protection 
they give from cold, hard floors. 


If your merchant cannot sup- 
ply, order from our catalog No. 
19€(sent free) which shows all 
styles and colors for men, women 
and children. 

Look for the Comfy Scroll 


trade-mark on the 
inner sole. 


DANIEL GREEN 
FELT SHOE CO. 
BOSTON 
New York Office 
and Stock Room : 
116 East 13th Street. 
Please send ail orders 


and ingutries to our 
New York Office. 
Men’s Tailor Made 
Comfy—Colors: Mili- 
tary Blue, Wine, 
Oxford and Black. 


$1.50 





Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Paper? 


Keep your Notes, Receipts, Ins. Policiesand Valuable Papers 
in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 
$4.25 

by 


Parcel 
Post 


Made of steel, covered with Chase 
leather. 18 manila pockets, 444 x 10%in., with metaleyelets. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A.C. BARLER MFG. CO., 341 E. Ohio Street, ae 


600 Shaves i: 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 





themselves. Old blades made ee 
than new—in 10 seconds. Quick 
velvety shaves for life with the won- 
derful, new 


Rotastrop 


For old style and safety razors. Drop 

blade in, turn handle, machine gives 

““*heel and twe action,’’ just like a 
barber. 

10 Days Free Trial—Write for 

booklet. Send name of nearest 

dealer and state make of razor. 

Rurke Mig. Co., Dept. 2378, Dayton, 0. 
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anything approaching violence. Several 
policemen were injured, and not a few of 
the mob were arrested. 

This was a mere commonplace detail in 
the work of the regular force, but .as it 
happened, there was an unfortunate in- 
cident which has caused a good deal of 
heartburning. A _ contingent of Special 
Constables from a part of London which 
thinks a good deal of itself was dispatched 
to assist the regulars in keeping the peace 
and maintaining order. They arrived full 
of enthusiasm, many of them in the 
private cars of the more well-to-do mem- 
bers of the subdivision. Probably they 
were too enthusiastic, for they very soon 
got inextricably mixed up with the mob. 
This was the cause of the tragedy, for the 
regular police did not see their armlets, 
and drove them back with no more 
ceremony than if they had been football 
umpires somewhere in the League country 
at the merey of disappointed punters. 
Many of them had not been so hustled 
since, years ago, they had played against a 
hospital team, or some fifteen noted for its 
‘resolute tackling.”” They were affronted; 
they were infuriated; some of them were 
bruised; and they have been boiling with 
rage over the memory of it ever since. They 
have announced that they will not go out 
again unless they are put into uniform. 


DESTROYING THE “E-15” UNDER FIRE 
66 HE order rather astonished us, as it 

was almost certain death to take 
those small steamboats right up under the 
enemy’s guns,” writes one of the volun- 
teers in the party that obeyed that order. 
It concerned the British submarine E-15, 
operating in the Dardanelles, which on 
April 17 went aground in Kephez Bay, a 
few miles west of Chanak, in an attempt to 
torpedo a Turkish vessel in the Narrows. 
Lying there helpless on the shore, with a 
Turkish destroyer standing by evidently 
bent on salvaging her at the first oppor- 
tunity, she was a menace to her British 
owners. When an aero scout discovered 
and reported her plight instant measures 
were taken to destroy her. Two battle- 
ships, the Triumph and Majestic, essayed 
the task, following the fruitless attempt of 
one of them the famous 
B-11, that dived her way to renown under 


two submarines 


three sets of Turkish mines not long ago. 
They were driven back by the heavy fire 
from both banks. Then it was that the 
Admiral’s orders designated two of the 
Triumph’s and Majestic’s picket-boats for a 
last attempt. The boats were fitted out 
with torpedoes, and volunteer crews were 
called for. As usual, the volunteers far 
exceeded in number the crews required. 
The writer wins a toss of dice with a fellow 
officer and with it the privilege of making 
one of the party. 
senior, 


“I was many years the 
” he confides, ‘“‘but I did not want 
to take an unfair advantage.’’ He soon 
found himself under way in the Majestic’s 
boat, embarked, as he remarks, on an ad- 
venture entailing ‘‘almost certain death.” 
But he declares: ‘“‘I felt fairly cool, for I 





have been under fire a good many times and 
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HE Florsheim 

Shoe is built 
on comfort lines 
with style in every 
detail — ready to 
wear, no breaking- 
in, ease from first 
to last day’s wear. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 


Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet — on 
request, 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 


S.A. 


The Banker 
—Kid or 
Kangaroo— 
full round toe 
—/low heel. 
Style 1952. 











LD Wiener 
1915 Grand 


American Handicap 


“3 FREE” 


Three tests which you 
can make yourself prove 
which shot-shell has stronger, quicker 
primer, higher velocity, deeper penetra- 
tion, better waterproofing, harder crimp- 
ing, more uniform shot, better wads, etc 


‘: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Write for booklet describing these tests. 
We will send you an order on your dealer for 
three free Black Shells. Just note your name 
and address and the name of your ammunition 
dealer on the margin of this advertisement, 
tear off and mail. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2218 Trinity Building, New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling Agents 
Also JoHN T. Lewis & BROTHERS Co., Philadelphia: 

UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING 
LeaAvCo.,San Francisco, distributors on PacificCoast 
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The 


I recognized that I had got a chance that 
does not often come in a man’s life.” In- 
deed, this was the case. All who returned 
were heroes, for the feat was one easily 
matching the exploit of Captain Hobson in 
our war with Spain, in cool daring and 
courageous sacrifice. He continues, as 
reported in the New York Sun: 


It was a bit eerie, tho, steaming along in 
the pitch dark with all lights out in the 
boat, toward the distant search-lights, not 
knowing whether death or life awaited one. 

The whole distance was about twelve 
miles from the ship, the last five being the 
really dangerous part. Up to there one’s 
only danger was mines, and, as we only 
drew five feet, we hoped we would go over 
them all right, tho it was quite on the cards 
we would bump a floating mine. 

We kept nearly in the center of the chan- 
nel to avoid being spotted by the Saunders 
No.7 seareh-light, which was not a very high 
one. We had come along quite unobserved 
until we were abeam of it, passing the 
smaller search-lights without much trouble. 
Unfortunately the men stationed near the 
Saunders search-light saw us and started off 
firing 6- to 12-pounder shrapnel. 

Thus the ball opened—we still had three 
to four miles to go. We continued our way 
and approached the other search-lights. 
The alarm having been given, all the other 
search-lights came on and sent their beams 
searching around to pick us up, and as 
each beam struck us, bang would go an- 
other gun. A few seconds later we would 
hear a ping as the projectile whizzed past 
us, or a sharp metallic crack as a shrapnel 
burst just over our heads. 

Presently we arrived in the vicinity of 
the stranded submarine. By this time 
eight search-lights were trained on our boat, 
and we were being fired on from six diree- 
tions. The noise of the guns and the 
splashes in the water and the powerful 
beams of the search-lights must have made 
an effective scene. Personally, however, I 
had not much time to consider the artistic 
side of it, as 1 was steaming zigzag courses 
to puzzle the gunners, gradually getting 
near to the place where we thought E-15 
was, 


Soon they glimpsed through the murk a 
dark mass, at which they fired, but no 
sound came from the shot. In the midst 
of the dazzle of search-lights, the thick black 
elsewhere, the constant roar of the guns, 
and a current that resembled a whirlpool, 
the writer had all he could do to keep his 
head and maneuver his craft to any pur- 
pose at all. They intended to circle around 
and try another torpedo at the black mass, 
which they were sure was the wreck of the 
E-15, when they were arrested by signs of 
distress on the Majestic’s boat. We read on: 


It appeared that, coming up behind us 
while the search-lights were focused on us, 
one of the beams passed us and shone right 
on E-15, and the Majestic’s boat was luck- 
ily only 200 yards away and saw it. God- 
Win immediately fired one torpedo, which 
did not strike the object. At that moment 
his boat was struck by a shell under the 
water-line aft and commenced to take in 
Water rapidly. He gallantly turned his 
boat toward K-15 again, steamed in a bit 
and fired his second torpedo, which eaught 
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the Waltham 


Waltham Riverside 


Watches 


surpass all others is definitely es- 
tablished by the following tests : 


At the World Expositions, wher- 
ever exhibited, Waltham Watches 
have received highest awards. At 
the Panama- Pacific Exposition, 
Waltham took the Grand Prize 
over all competitors. 


At the great Kew Observatory 
more Waltham Watches received 
the “A” rating than any other 
make. Only one other American 
manufacturer has ever received the 
“A” rating and then only on a 
single watch. 


There are more Waltham 
Railroad Watches in use 
the world over than any 
other make. 


Scientists rec- 
ognize the su- 
periority 
of Waltham 
Watches. All the 
American polar 
expeditions 
(where accuracy 
is essential) have 
taken Waltham 
timepieces. 


These facts are 
more eloquent 
than any mere 
words. 


Series 


are the most famous. There are 
various sizes and styles of River- 
side Watches but they all have 
the Riverside character of fine ac- 
curacy, surplus strength and long 
life. Most of the improvements in 


| watch making for a generation have 


first been incorporated in Riverside 
Watches. 


The man who has one of these 

Riversides in his pocket is to that 

extent an aristocrat ; and 

the woman who wears one 

on her wrist will find herself 
becoming punctual. 


The accuracy of 
the Riverside 
Watches is vouch- 
ed for by the watch 
company which is 
the oldest in 
America and the 
largest in the 
world. 


The beauty of 
these watches 
you can see for 
yourself. Let 
your jeweler help 
you select one for 
Christmas. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Bowslial Makes 


Bow Legs & Knock 
Anees Look Straight 


Improves your appearance 100 per cent. 
Attaches to any garter-band. Absolutely 
cannot be detached no matter your posi- 
Comfortable. you forget you wear 
. Sentin plain package. Postpaid, 

®. Or write for booklet. 


CAVANAGH BROS., Pottsville, Pa. 





Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade- Marks, 
etc., sent free. 7o years’ experience. Patents 
procured through Munn & Co. receive free 


notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & co. are Bidg., N.Y. 


Washington, D. C. 














Protect them with a”°Gunn' 


7 OU can start with one book section with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more books. Doors are remov- 
able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 
Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal (highest 
award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 
See the famous “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer's or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 


nial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot 


and Standard designs in 


mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 


lower than others. 
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1810 Broadway 
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For more 


i than 14 years 


car owners who 
know the importance 
that good spark plugs 
bear to good ignition 
have bought the 


Its soot-proof feature spells per- 
manent freedom from short-circuit. 
It is leak-proof and heat-proof. 
It delivers an intensely hot spark 
with absolute regularity. Andi it 
outlasts the ordinary plug because 
it is made right from good mate- 
rials. Sizes for all motors. Price 
75 cents each. 

Canadian price 

75 cents. 


Write for 
booklets. 


| alongside the 





. W. JOHNS. 

MANVILLE CO. 

296 Madison Ave., 
New York City 

Service Stations in all Large Cities 














WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 28Se in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $iayear. Ifyou want 
ta keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means, Ifyou wanta pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the isyours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last. Send oniy 15c to show that you mightlike such a paper, 
and we will send the on probation 43 weeks. The 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 








The Pathfinder, 36 Douglas St., Washington, D.C. 4 








in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 








E-15 just in front of the econning-tower and 
on the forward whaleback of the hull, mak- 
ing a fine explosion. I consider this was a 
very brave deed, as Godwin knew he was 
in imminent danger of sinking, but ran in 
again to have a second shot. 

When we saw them their stern sheets 
were awash and it looked as if they might 
have to swim for it. We maneuvered the 
boat to go alongside, but the current was 
terrible and it made the handling a very 
difficult matter. The enemy saw the dis- 
aster and redoubled their efforts. The sea 
all round us was a mass of splashes from 
projectiles, some of them 15 to 20 feet high, 
while the water where the shrapnel burst 
was pitted as if by heavy rain. How it was 
we were not hit I ean not say—one would 
imagine it was impossible to come out of 
such an inferno. All I ean say is that God 
preserved us, and not a shot actually hit, 
tho we were one and all wet with the 
splashes. After some difficulty we got 
Majestic’s boat and they 
jumped on board. We were very delighted 
to hear that they had been suecessful and 
had done the job of torpedoing F-15,. 

As we steamed round again preparatory 
to heading out We saw a man crawling out 
of the other boat's stern sheets. He had 
been forgotten in the hurry of the moment. 
It looked like suicide to go back, but of 
course we could not leave him there, so 
maneuvered close again and shouted to him 
to get into the water and swim toward us, 
which he did, and we hauled him into the 
boat unconscious. Godwin, who looked 
after him, had him put down the forepeak, 
and it was found that his legs had been 
erusht’ through the explosion of the shell 
whieh struck the boat. He was the only 
man in the stern sheets, and in the dark 
they overlooked him when it came to 
abandoning their boat. 

By this time we thought we had better 
clear out, so turned our nose toward home 
and steamed away at half speed, still under 
heavy fire. We did not like to go full 
speed, as we thought it would shake up 
the wounded man too much. 

The enemy evidently thought that there 
were men still on the sinking boat, as they 
kept their seareh-light on her and concen- 
trated a heavy fire also. They must have 
wasted a few hundred rounds. This en- 
abled us to steal away quietly, and, as there 
was about a four-knot (or even more) ecur- 
rent running, we soon got some distance 
away. We had steamed over two mine- 
fields to get to E-15. 

Half-way down the Strait we fell in with 
a destroyer which had been ordered to stop 
there to support us if necessary. We re- 
ported what we had done, and then resumed 
our way out of the Strait. We first went 
to the Majestic, on the outer southern line of 
patrol. When we got alongside her and asked 
for a doctor he found that the wounded 
man was dead. The commander of the 
Majestic, with the true old navy touch, in- 
stead of congratulating us on the success 
of the expedition and his people on their 
lives being saved, only asked them if they 
had saved any of the boat’s gear! 





Competition—The editor handed the 
manuscript back after hastily scrutinizing 
the sheets, and said in a lofty manner: 

“We don’t print any such stuff as that.”’ 

** Well, you needn’t be so haughty about 
it,’’ retorted the Spasmodiecal Contributor. 
“You’re not the only one who won't 
print it.’”’—Jllustrated Sunday Magazine. 


Pyorrhea 
Can Be 
Relieved 


Four out of five 


persons have 
Pyorrhea or 
Riggs’ Disease 
(loosening of 
the teeth, re. 
ceding and jp. 
flamed gums), 
after passing 40, 
any younger 
persons also have 
(or are about to 
have) this distress. 
ing condition. An 
efficient preven. 
tive is Forhan’s 
Pyorthea Prep. 
aration, and it 
gives prompt 
relief in most 
cases. If you 
condition has 
passed the pre- 
ventive stage, 
CONSULT 

YOUR 
DENTIST 
at once. He will 
probably prescribe 
Forhan’s Pyorthea 
Preparation as an 
aid to his own 
treatment. Useit 
daily like any den. 
tifrice— pleasant 

to the taste. 








Large tube (as illustrated), 50c. If your druggist hasn’t it, send 
his name (with price) to Forhan Company, 23-29 Elm Steet, 
New York, who will see that you are supplied. 
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The PILLeY MG 
CLINKER TONGS 4 
remove clink- 
ers from fur- 
nacesanddoes 
not necessitate the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire. 


Any child can remove 
any size clinker with 





as they are flexible and almost human in their 
action, and retain a firm and steady grip on any 
clinker. The guard on the end of the handles 
prevents the heat from burning your hands when 
the fire is active, and there is no longer any 
need to craw! into the furnace and dirty your 
clothes and hands to remove clinkers. 


PILLEY’S CLINKER TONGS 


will save ten times their cost in the saving of fuel, as it 
requires less coal when there are no clinkers in the grate 
of afurnace, PILLEY’S CLINKER TONGS are more 
handy for use in grate fires than the old-fashioned and- 
irons. They are made of iron and steel, and will last a 
lifetime. SEND $1.00 AND WE WILL PREPAY EX- 
PRESSAGE OR POSTAGE RIGHT TO YOUR HOME- 


PILLEY MFG. CO. 606 S. 3rd St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Total Loss.—“ Did Jones ever lose con- 
trol of his auto? ” 

“From the start; the cook uses it all 
the time.” — Puck. 










Content.—FLoor-WALKER (to man who 
seems undecided which way to go)—** Are 
you looking for something? ”’ 

Party Apprest—‘ No, sir. I’ve lost 
my wife.” —J udge. 







Adv.—CLarence—“ How did you like 
the picture of Becky Sharpe in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’? ”’ 

Cuarice—‘ Let me see, was it in this 
last number or the one before that? ’’- 


Harvard Lampoon. 





The Worm Turned.—Corporat (in- 
structing the awkward squad in rifle- 


practise )—‘* I told you to take a fine sight, 
y’ dub; don’t you know what a fine sight 
“09 9? 

1S: 


Rooxir—‘‘ Sure! A boat full of cor- 
porals sinking.”’—J udge. 












Why Ethel Was Spanked.—‘‘ You must 
learn to ‘ swat the fly,’ Ethel. Flies carry 
typhoid fever. 

“Will typhoid fever kill any one who 
gets it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Mother, why doesn’t it kill the fly?” 
—Life. 































Something Anyway.—‘ So you think a 
college education is a good thing for a 
hoy?’ 

“Ves, I think it’s a pretty good thing. 
Fits him for something in life. If he can’t 
catch on with a baseball team, he can often 
land a job as a_ professor.””—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 








Even Up.—** Aw, aw,”’ said Snobleigh— 
“it must bc—aw—very unpleasant for 
you Americans to be—aw—governed by 
people whom you—aw—wouldn’t awsk to 
dinner.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the American 
girl; “no more so than for you to be gov- 
erned by people who wouldn't ask you to 
dinner.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 











He’s an Anti—‘‘ Women have queer 
ways.” 







“ How now? ” 

“The styles call for mannish hats. So 
my wife bought a mannish hat for eighteen 
dollars.” 

“Well? ” 

“She could have bought a man’s hat for 
four dollars.”-—Louisville Courier-Journal. 






A Large Fraternity.—‘ Yes,” said the 
principal of the young ladies’ seminary to 
the proud parent, “ you ought to be very 
happy, my dear sir, to be the father of so 
large a family, all the members of which 
appear to be so devoted to one another.”’ 

“Large family! Devoted!’ gasped 
the old ge ‘ntleman, in amazeme nt. * What 
on earth do you mean, ma ’am? ”’ 

“ Why, yes, indeed,” said the principal, 
beaming through her glasses. ‘‘ No fewer 
than eleven of Edith’s brothers have been 
here this term to take her out, and she tells 
me she expects the tall one with the blue 
eyes again to-morrow.”—Tit-Bits. 
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D : 
DODGE GROTHERS = |: 
i : 
= i 
WINTER CAR 
t a 
: is 
i Substantially built to with- : 
s " ee 
if stand the roughness of winter i 
3 driving; these tops are so t 
H light that they add nothing to i 
: the cost of operating the car. 
3 
: 
H The protection from the weather is com- : 
~ plete. The finish outside and inside is in H 
a keeping with the finish of the car. The tops ss 
Bs are cloth-lined and are electrically lighted. oe 
: : 
aH ite 
| ait The motor is 30-35 horsepower HT} 
| os The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, complete, Soe 
| eee including regular mohair top, is $950 | e480) 
| oes (f. o. b. Detroit) |. tee || 
Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
DooGeE BROTHERS, DETRoIT 
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LANGUAGES HOME oer Oriol 


nog _ 
SanetendhBastice—— yom we {8 a 3 


If You Carry Them in a 


Danda Leather Key Case 


With Your Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 
By Mail With Pocket 
25c Postpaid 40c for Pen Knife 
Convenient, preve: nts keys from rusting, saves 


lothing and is a neat case for the pocket 
Made of strong, black leather with key ring. 9 | ee of 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of. | | 4561 Mecca Bldg., N. Y. 
Danda Leather Goods and Novelties | 1600 B'way, Cor. 48th St. 


pS ncese DT. MFG. OO., 82 John St., NewYork 












Italian — Spanish or any other lan- 
guage learned quickly and easily by the 2; a iad 
Cortina Method at home, with Disk 

Cortina- Records. Write or free, 
booklet today ; easy payment plan. 
































WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL , 


DICTIONARY Contains a seagonae final 
answer to all kinds of puzzling 

The Supreme Authority for all who 
wish to use clear effective English. 


400,000 Words, 2700Pages, 6000 illustrations. 
REGULAR AND INDIA- PAPER EDITIONS. 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield,Mass. \ 


- 
The Only Grand Prize 
Highest ite iven to Dichonaries 
\ at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was 
| Sranted to the NEW INTERNATIONAL 
and the Merriam Series. 


f Please send me specimen pages and FREE POCKET MAPS = 
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(ra? ICY-HOT 


Pe AA Contents Icy Cold 
72 Hours or Steaming 
Hot 24 Hours 


Every home has need of an 
Icy-Hot. You will find many 
uses for it day and night—in- 
doors and outdoors. A neces- 
sity in nursery and sick room 
—indispensable when travel- 
ing or on any outing. Keeps 
baby’s milk at right temperature, or 
invalid’s hot or cold drink all night 
without heat, ice or bother of prepara- 
tion. And every Icy-Hot is as beautiful 
as it is useful. 

Typical Icy-Hot Values 

No. 31. i - Morocco Leath 

er trimming, t. $3.50; Or. “Gs 00 

No. 740. Jar—nickle plate, wide mouth 


2.50; Qt. 4.50 
No, 22. dines ys, oT 











































































75; Qt. 2.75 
No, 615. Carafe, Niet «Wy Qt. 450 
No, 23. Bottle—Enamel—green, wine 
and tan Pt. 1.50; Ot. 250 
No. 370. 


7 " Lunch Kit with enameled pint 
1.75 











70. Pitcher—nickle plated 
Qt. 7.50; 3 Pts. 10.00 

All Icy-Hots are thoroughly 
protected against breakage. 
Asbestos pads prevent vibration 
of inner bottle, eliminating breakage 
at neck. Thickly padded spring at 
bottom and thick rubber ring at neck 
absorb all shock. Absolutely sanitary 

liquids touch only glass. Instantly 
demountable—easy to keep 
clean and sweet. 

Look for the name Icy-Hot 
stamped on bottom. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ac- 
cept no substitute but write 
us and we will supply you at 
above prices, charges prepaid. 
Write for catalog. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 


Dept. D. 
Cincinnati, 



















































































































































Music Lessons 
Sent Free 

















ambitions—learn to play your favorite instrument, 




















Ame rican and joe: gy cme teachers, The lessons are a marvel 
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and p of ot of the ——— Complete Courses: 
| dm, in on PIANO wtadents e. 














reat Wm. H. 

rs larence Eddy VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDO aaties BANJO,REED ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 4 by eminent teachers. 











one cent for the six ee ther now or later. We want 














today. A few Special I 
being awarded by our Faculty. Fu 
along with the free lessons. rite t 
on 
ARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1241 Siogel-Myers Bidg., Chicago, IL, 








y Sendnomoney. 


























You too, can now quickly satisfy your musical 


whether for pleasure, social prestige or to teach 
music, by our wonderful home study lessons under great 


. endorsed by Paderewski 


Instrument 
Write = telling us eng —— ambitions, course 
you are interested in, age, b long you have taken lessons 


if at all. ete and we will ‘at < ones send you six lessons, free 


rs’ courses) by the 
—- by Dr Protheroe and 


This offer is absolutely ‘Frees we do not ask you to pay 


pt wens in this remark: what grand lessons they 
are—seeing is believing. is offeris limited, so write 

larships are now 
rticulars sent free 


RESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Habitual.—** Do you know you're grow- 
ing handsome, hubbie? ” 

“Yes; it’s a way I have when it gets 
anywhere near your birthday.’’-—Boston 
Transcript. 


Slight Slip.—In an address at a concert 
for wounded soldiers, the chief speaker of 
the evening said: 

‘* T am indeed glad to see so many of you 


present this evening.”—Edinburgh Eve- 
ning News. 
Too Literal—The teacher of natural 


geography directed all her pupils to write 
a definition of the word “geyser.” Willie 
evolved this definition: 

‘ A kaiser is a disturbance of the earth’s 
surface.”,—New York Evening Post. 

A Modern Version. 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
Censors came cunningly capturing clues; 
Now we are patiently waiting for news. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Handy.—* Willie,” 
of the juvenile class, 
‘ete.’ used for? ” 

‘It is used to make people believe that 
we know a lot more than we really do,” re- 
plied the bright youngster.— Chicago News. 


said the teacher 
‘what is the term 


Do You?—* Beware of the girl who 
giggles,”’ says a social-settlement worker. 


Social-settlement workers, who have ex- 
ceptional opportunities for meeting many 
kinds of people, may actually know of 
girls who don’t giggle.—New York Evening 
Sun, 


Infringing —One morning little Mary 
hung about the kitchen continually bother- 
ing the busy cook to death. The, cook 
lost patience finally. 
‘ Clear out o’ here, ye sassy little brat ! 

she shouted, thumping the table with a 
rolling-pin. 

The little girl gav 
look. 

‘“*T never allow any one but my mother 
to speak to me like that,” she said.—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


> the cook a haughty 


Cause and Effect.—Mr. W. K. Haselden, 
the well-known cartoonist, tells the follow- 
ing story: 

‘A man coming out of prison after ten 
years’ penal servitude asked what was 
going on in the world. 

““* Well, there’s most of Europe fighting, 
and the pubs are closed at ten in London,’ 
he was told. 

*“*Go on!’ exclaimed the ex-convict. 
‘Well, I never! Fancy the pubs closing 
early having such an effee’ !’ ’”’—Tit-Bits. 


Missionaries.—A writer in The Charily 
Organization Review, deprecating the w ay 
people talk of “‘ the drab lives of the poor ’ 
as greatly a class misunderstanding, re- 
peats a story of some East-End girls 
(matchbox-makers) who were taken down 
to Surrey to spend a summer day in a 
beautiful house and garden in a lovely 

| part of the country. When their hostess 
was wishing them ‘‘ good-by ” she said she 
had much enjoyed their visit, and one 
guest replied cheerfully: 

““T expect we have cheered you up a 

| bit; it must be deadly dull down here.”— 
| Christian Life. 








Isnt ThatA 
| Dandy Present} 


Thousands of boys and girls want a 
New Mirroscope for Christmas this 
year. It is a dandy present, bring- 
ing fun for months to come. With 


e the New 
Mirroscope 


you can 
stamps, war pictures, post cards of 


show snapshots, poster 
scenes and buildings, 
shadowgraphs, etc., enlarged to sev- 
eral feet across. All sorts of games, 
shows and entertainments are easy 
to get up. 
Latest models now for sale have improved § 
lenses and lighting systems, card holder 
that adjusts by simply turning a knob, and 
many other new features. Be sure to ask 
for a New Mrurroscope and look for the 
name. Every New Mirroscope fully guar- 
anteed. 
FREE: Booklet showing six styles for elec- 
tricity, acetylene or gas, priced from $2.50 
to $25. Send for it. 

‘THE MIRROSCOPE CO. 
16802 Waterloo Rd. Choustond, 0. 


cartoons, 


























on all kinds of 


Electric and Hand Power 


VACUUM 
CLEANERS 


We are the largest dealers in vacuum 
cleaners in the worl y 
buy for cash from the manu 
facturers and sell direct t 
=>. consumers and have no large 
= agents’ commission to pay. 


Send Coupon for 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


which ‘explains our policy of 
.z MONEY BACK if dissatisfied 


Among the 45 different makes of electric cleaners 
we carry, are the 4 Prize Winners at the Panama Ex 
position. Our prices on these are as follows: 


















Eureka Electric Cleaner, winner of Ist prize, Panama Expo 
sition—Reg. $40.00, our Price $29.50. Vacuum Electric 
Cleaner (with blower), winner of 2nd prize, Panama Ex- 
position—Reg. $95.00, our Price $79.00, Magie Electric 
Cleaner, winner of 3rd prize, Panama Exposition—Reg. 
$38.00, our Price $29.60, Frantz Premier Electric, 
winner 4th prize, Panama Exposition—Reg. $25.00, 
our Price $21.75. Our prices on all other makes 
show a corresponding sating. Duntley com- 
bination carpet sweeper with revolving brush 
—Reg. $8.00, our Price $8.95. Bissell com- 
bination carpet sweeper with revolving 
brush—Reg. $9.00, our Price $6.90, 
20 other style s hand operated clean- 
ers at big reductions. 
We pay all express. 
" MUENZEN SPECIALTY (CO. 
131 W. 42nd Street 
New York City 


No. 2 
MUENZES 
SPECIALTY 00. 


Without obligation 
to me, send me panr 
phict entitled “How’ 
Select a Vacuum Clean: 
er’ and your complete 
price list of sale prices @ 
Vacuum Cleaners, to be oper 

ated by (state whether electri¢ 
or hand) power. 
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The 
CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 





IN THE BALKANS 


November 3.—As a result of an adverse 


vote in the Greek Chamber, the Zaimis 
Cabinet resigns. 

Rome reports that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment refuses to grant the German 
Minister’s demand that two Russian 
torpedo-boats moored in the Danube 
at Turnu Severin shall be interned, and 
declares the Danube neutral water. 


November 4.—The Germans and Bulgars 


are advancing upon Nish from Kragu- 
jevatz to the north, Pirot [to the east, 
and Uskub and Pristina to the south. 
The Servians are holding a line west of 
Uskub and Koprili, in the Babuna val- 
ley, where at the southern extremity 
the Bulgarians attack fiercely Babuna 
Pass, the gate to Perlepe and Monastir. 


November 5.—Russian and Servian au- 


thorities claim a great Servian victory 
at [vzor, in the Babuna Pass, where the 
Bulgarians are completely routed and 
thrown back on Koprili, with British 
and French detachments in pursuit. 
It is claimed that no Bulgars are left 
west of the Vardar. A complete defeat 
of the Bulgars is also claimed at 
Strumitsa, where they are driven into 
the mountains by the French troops. 
Germansjdescending the Morava occupy 
Paracin, across the river from Jagodina. 
This is the terminus of a railway-line 
to Zajecar, on the Bulgarian frontier, 
whence Bulgarian forces are moving 
westward. The Bulgars are within two 
miles of Nish. 


November 6.—M. Skoudoulis is chosen by 


King Constantine of Greece to form 
the new Cabinet. 


November 7.—Various unofficial reports 


from Saloniki indicate that many more 
Allied troops are in the neighborhood 
or being landed at convenient points 
along the Agean than it was at first sup- 
posed. The landing of an Italian force 
at Avlona, on the Adriatic, to proceed 
across Albania is rumored. The Mon- 
tenegrins claim substantial victories 
over the Austrians ‘attempting entrance 
from Herzegovina and also over other 
forces to the north, in the sanjak of 
Novibazar. Berlin claims Austrian 
advances at Kraljevo, southwest of 
Kragujevatz,and inthe Western Morava 
valley. 


November 8.—General von Gallwitz cap- 


tures Krusevae, thirty miles north- 
west of Nish, with 3,500 Servian 
prisoners. The Austrians mass an 
army of 120,000 men against the 
Montenegrins. 


November 9—South of Kraljevo and south- 


west of Krusevac, Berlin reports, the Ser- 
vians are driven out of their rear-guard 
positions. The Teutonic forces advance, 
storming the heights near Djunis on 
the west bank of the Morava. In the 
south the Allied strength grows. A 
steady advance is made in the direction 
of Koprili. The Bulgars claim the 
capture of Nish. 


November 10.—The French in southern 


Servia report the recapture of Koprili 
from the Bulgars. The possession of 
this city by the Allies seriously threatens 
the cutting off of all Bulgars who have 
penetrated west of the Vardar. Sur- 
rounded by Germans and Austrians to 
the north, Bulgarians along the Orient 

ailway to the east, and another Bul- 
garian army to the south, in a rectangle 
in the mountains thirty by sixty miles, 
the small Servian Army attempts to 
hold out for the Allies’ arrival and to 
keep the Kachanik Pass, northwest of 
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Duofold 


Underwear 





between. 


Duofold maintains the natural 


Duofold is half the weight of 


For all the family. Duofold 








1915 119% 


Winter colds are 
mostly your own fault 


You get overheated, then sit 
inadraftor go outdoors with- 
out the proper protection. 


(Don’t think that bundling up in heavy cloth- 
ing prevents exposure—it only makes you 
more sensitive to cold. The only real protec- 
tion is proper underwear next to your body.) 


keeps you warm and dry and comfort- 
able indoors and out, active or at rest. 

Duofold is two fabrics—cotton and 
wool—knitted together with air-space 


The soft fine cotton prevents or ap- 
sorbs excessive perspiration and is com- 
fortable—non-irritating to the skin. 

The air-space ventilates and dries all moisture quickly —the under- 
wear never feels hot or moist like wool, or clammy-cold like cotton. 


tions. You stay warm and comfortable. And if you get overheated, 
you stay warm while your skin is drying, and you don’t take cold. 


doesn’t scratch as wool does. Doesn’t shrink either. 


piece Suits for Men, Women and Children; in several weights too. 
Write for a free sample of Duofold fabric; see for yourself why 
Duofold promotes health and comfort. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
55 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


























— absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 
Air Space 
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Warm Wool 
—retains the heat of 
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heat of the body under all condi- 


ordinary woolen underwear and 


is made in Union Suits and Two- 







































Preserves Good 
Complexions, 





ve . 
o Send 
us 6c in 
stamps, to 
cover cost of 
mailing and pack- 
ing, and get free sam- 
ple of the above, also 
Ingram’s Velveola Souve- 
raine Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 
77 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S. A. 


































SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European War has created a great demand and unlimited 
opportunities for those who know Spanish, French, Ger- 
man or Italian. Now is the time to better your position or 
increase your business. You can learn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 











“a Language-Phone Method 
Talking and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Machine (Highest Award Panama-Pacifie Exposition) 


You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce the foreign language, over 
and over, until you know it. Write for 


Special Offer: For $3 we will send « 
Double Dise Record of French words 
idioms, phrases, ete., used in English 
literature and speech. 

The Language-Phone Method 
= 902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Desigus and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 

















LANDA Prosperity” BILLFOLD 


E int ctical Xmas Gift— order one also 
for ourself. Combines currency fold, coin purse 
ecard case, loose leaf memo pad, 1916 calendar an 
identification card. Made of finest, soft, black Seal Grain 

ther, Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Kt. Gold. 

Size closed 8x34 inches, open 8x344._ Compact, 
flexible—will fit any pocket. For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Special price postpaid—ordinarily $1.00. Packed in 
handsome gift box. 

“De Luxe,” made of Fonuine Morocco Leather 
Fe a abe .50. Send M.O., duaft or postage stamps. 
rder shinoped day received. Write for Xmas Gifts catalog. 
A. LANDA & SONS Gcods, Dept. 117 Chicago 





Postpaid 
Name Engrav- 
ed Free in 
23-kt. Gold 


For Ladies & 
Gentlemen 
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Uskub, clear for a_ possible retreat 
through Albania to Durazzo. 


The True Flavor of High-Grade I 


z IN RUSSIA AND GALICIA 
Cocoa Beans is Found in 


November 3.—London reports Russian 
counter-attacks at three points—west 

9 of Dvinsk, on the Styr, and in Galicia 

B KER S on the Strypa. In the second instance 
the forces south of Pinsk, in Volhynia, 


claim 5,000 prisoners. The Germans 
declare all attacks repulsed and losses 


regained. 


( Or OA November 6.—West of Dvinsk, where the 
fighting has centered about Lake 


Sventen, the Russians claim to have 
taken two lines of German trenches. 
Near Riga fighting continues about 
Olai, where slight advantages are also 
claimed. Germany claims all attacks Ambrosi ach 
repulsed in both districts. sla am Tixies 
Petrograd reports the success of a sur- Wonderfully delicious. Rich chocolate 
wrize attack on the Strypa, Galicia, : confections that are so delightfully palat- 
he b 4 "8 500 of Gene ‘i E Li 2 able, so entirely different from any other 
whereby 6,0UU 0 yeneral von Lin- chocolates you can buy, that they make 
singen S Austrian forces _ are taken. a distinctive holiday gift, and a rare treat 
Germany declares the Russians repulsed for chocolate lovers. 
in all attacks in this sector, with a loss 5 5 
in prisoners of over 6,000 men. Give them for Christmas 


Your friends will be enthusiastically appre- 

ciative. The purest and richest chocx slates 

with select almond and filbert centers. No 
cream filling. Every bitea delight. Ambrosia 
Chocolate Tixies are sold in three-pound 
boxes only. Send $3.00 for three full pounds 
prepaid and insured to you. On two boxes or 
more ordered at one time, deduct 25c per 
“box. Money back if not satisfied. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St.,Milwaukee,Wis, 
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November 7.—<Activities continue along 
the Dvinsk-Pinsk line and in Galicia, 
the Russians claiming substantial gains 
at many points, which are flatly con- 
tradicted by Berlin reports. 


IN THE WEST 
November 3.—At Massiges, in the Cham- 
pagne, near the ‘*‘Chausson Farm,” the 
Registered U. 8. Patent Office iermanscapture several Allied tr ne hes 
Artillery actions occur at Lombaertzyde, 
This is due to the perfection of the in the Givenchy wood in Artois, and 
mechanical process by which it is in the Vosges in the region of Violu. 
manufactured, no chemicals being November 6.—Artillery duels of greater or im 
used, and to the care and skill used in “ less severity continue all along the -— ° 
the selection and blending of the beans. front, with Hoes won: flurries of mine- » | Dade County Grapefruit | 
A high authority on cocoa has recently fighting and some sapping. “| Direct from the Groves }/ 
said: ‘‘A pure cocoa, unchanged by de- N 1 9 re . 1 inf fichti % ae fine quality of | Date Commty On apetruit | 
. . . re » — > € 7 =n) s ami a iC 8 tamous 
structive chemicals, is the best cocoa. November 9.—Continued infantry ghting MS fruits, We offer you specially grown, eclerted 
There is no more need for introducing about Loos is reported by the French and packed gra apefruit from our own be st ‘ 
° ° a y« 5a 7} > P , » ¢ S follows: Full size boxes, $5.50 each; hal 
alkalies into cocoa than there is into War ‘ed _ dh bombardme = orang an ach; “ uarter boxes, cup 7g eac . Chane 
acke, > >a] *? reported in 1e eauvraignes sector, prepa rid east of Mississippi River. Oranges at same 
cracked wheat or oatmeal. aa neg “The T rapeze, ” “ag the Cham prices. Booklet with each order or on application, 
« « oad 
Baker’s Cocoa is Delicious, Wholesome, pagne da. These are declared Cocoanut Grove Citrus song gimme 
Pure and of Great Food Value equal in intensity to the bombardments Rickmer Bidé., Miami, Fis. 
that preceded the ‘‘big drive’’ the last 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free week in September. 


Walter Beker & Co. Led. iii Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Established 1780 November 4.—Several French and Italian FOR THANKSGIVING 


Dorchester, Mass. vessels are sunk off the Algerian coast Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 


by German submarines that slip through Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 the Strait of Gibraltar id 


ry f 
Grand Prize, Panama-California Exposition, 1915 acter ene Fine new crops 
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Jarl Kitcher ner leaves Lon- Wabash Valley 

don for the East ‘‘at the request of his age ae re 
> a “ee ‘ nin shelled—eas 
colleagues. rhe London Globe de - cenchnd--saee 

claring that he has resigned, is seized ing—healthful. We 
and supprest by the police. ship direct to con 

PI ¥ I sumers in 10, 15 and 

November 7.—Rome reports mainly in- he cartons at re 
“ 7: > : < s a 

fantry attacks in = Italian campaign, of Missouri River. Ato Wild’ Hickory Nuts, Wa: 

. 1CCeSS » ‘are : 2 nuts and She arks rder Te un ria 
Soe ie ‘sol —y ain ma bm a Carton Pecans today, $2.50. Beitetastion guaranteed. 
mna declares all attacks repulsed. lon guarestee 

tag apni i. Southern Indiana Pecan Co. ,7°4.7)0"iu. 

The German cruiser Undine is torpedoed 


and sunk by a British submarine off the ~ 
are sold onl in > : Swedish coast. Boyal 4 ‘Arnit Cake 
g ] November 8.—Severe fighting in the falack 
NEW YORK CITY ee , Austro-Italian campaign occurs in the / Sent Prepaid to any Part of the World 


° = » y/ vole trie There " Made with Vostizzi currants, imported candied fruits, 
and Territor . upper C orde V ole distric t, Ww here the oo hag he gg emg ae age gees 
Suppl th . ; / peak of Col di Lana is hotly econ- EE pou fo ete. Only one pound of flour toevery 

u in e@ mos' y / wta sides elai ite SBME? junds of other materials. 
pase Re : tested. Both sides claim its possession ces look like black. velvet, the fruits being prepa 
as the key to the situation in that as the cabo outs perfectly smooth. Our baking proces 
vom in the entire portion of the Dolomites retains the natural flavor of all the ingredients. Every 
wor Ss. 


corral oe etc., is sterilized. Bakery is operated et 

‘: A _ clusive 

The brand repre~ The Italian liner Ancona, carrying 422 Price of two-pound cake, in fancy carton, $1.60 5 
, asse rs ¢ 1) erew. is s - j , id. R Pl i 

sents the hiqhest’ passengers and 60 crew, is sunk in the ped. tba. 5061, a ing Made in cid Eng 

ops and grade } Mediterranean by a large submarine 


























j lesale prices to dealers on request. 
es on She : flying the Austrian flag. Considerable HOENSHEL ‘% EMERY, Dept. C Lincoln, Neb. 


mar! loss of lives is reported, among them a ; 
copecialiy selected i number of Americans. The American Do You If so, The Preparatie 
for flavor steamer Llama, seized and run on a reef of Manuscripts for the 
ORDER A BOX FROM YOUR DEALER AND off the English coast by a British prize- =  ) Printer will show )* 
HAVE IT DELIVERED THE SAME DAY - - erew, is washed off and sinks. Write £ how to prepare your of 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange B 3 and tell you to whom! 
Cold Diskithe cece bs die. Feast November 9.—London reports two of the | sell it. Price 75 CENTs. 

STEINHARDT & KELLY, NEW YORK U-boats in the Mediterranean sunk and | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New Yo 
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-a third captured-and taken to the-island.- 


. of Murdos. : 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


November 4.—It is reported that Villa, 

now in occupation of Naco, Sonora, has 

_ moved on Guaymas, on the west coast, 

a vantage-point for securing supplies 
cut off at the United States border. 


November 6.—General Obregon reaches 
Agua Prieta, to take charge of the 
campaign against Villa. 

The Peruvian Senate passes a mineral 
export tax bill whose leniency is con- 
sidered a victory for Anglo-American 
oil and copper interests. 


November 9.—Emperor Yoshihi to, 122d 
of his line, ascends the throne of his 
imperial ancestors in Kioto, amid 
ceremonies of unprecedented brilliance. 


DOMESTIC 


November 4.—President Wilson in an 
address at the fiftieth anniversary 
banquet of the Manhattan Club, New 
York, outlines the Administration’s 
‘defense policy, declaring definitely 
-against ‘“‘ panic haste.” 

November 5.—Secretary Garrison an- 
nounces the details of his ‘‘big-army” 
plan, declaring the estimated cost to 
the country will for the first year be 
some $30,000,000 in excess of the current 
appropriation, exclusive of sums spent 
on armament and stores. The total 
first year budget is estimated at $182,- 
000,000, or an excess of $80,000,000. 
This will increase each year to $228,- 
000,000 the fourth year, thereafter 
deereasing to a fixt $182,000,000. 


November 7.—The American note of 
October 21, sent by special. messenger 
to the British Government, made 
public for the first time, presents much 
evidence showing the illegality of 
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wners ot 
fine motor cars esteem 


achievement rather than promise. 
They are consistent users of 





Fireston e 


Not because of the guaranty: which falls 
below the actual performance but for the 
mileage which surpasses their expectations. 
Firestone Non-Skids at your dealer's. 





selected British seizure of our ships and En- 

vn best 9 66 * ” a 

ae gland’s ‘‘blockade,” and declares pos- OW | 
ih Charge itively that this country ‘‘can not SEXUAL KN LEDGE 
ges at sa 


application, 





: re vo F By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D. Think of some 
submit to the curtailment of its neutral Plata Truths of Sex Lifeand Eegonies all val, Fab. Treats eat | ; simple thing to 
on Sex Matters for young women and men, fathers and mothers patent. Protect 


rights.” . : 
8 " re Relationship during engagement and marriage. Sexual Ignorance | YOUT ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
In automobiles and on foot citizens of cause of social evils, crime, etc. New and complete: Illus.; 320 pages. | ‘“‘Needed Inventions” d “How to Get Your 


Chicago to the number of 44,000 pro- me ae eee tie ortres anes wotre piste wrerpe Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
test by a parade through the city against Write for ober to agents and mail-order dealers. 
Mayor Thompson’s recent edict closing 

the saloons on Sunday. 


: November 8.— Indictments involving 
all heavy penalties are found against the 


ssociation 
A. 




























The Spirit of Christmas is in 


9 ttaln 


sage. : : ’ 
six Germans, of whom “Lieutenant” ‘ 

) Flavor Detont Wears gp q ' 

» crop of ober ay 1s one, arrested for con # 

h Valley Spiring to destroy at sea vessels carry- ETI I | HOMAS \ 

now ene Ing munitions to the Allies. ; 

ae November 9.—A French commercial and 

~althful. We industrial mission arrives in this coun- O C S 

rect te poo try with the avowed purpose of spend- 

i. Sea _ _% A ae a Pays for — Their lasting service and beauty make 

. prepaid eas cultural, -industrial, and commercia i iving. 

Kea a verter I them supreme for gift giving 


The price of such a gift is not great. 
You can buy a Seth Thomas Clock for 
as little as $5.00. You are sure it will 
please, whatever the price. 

The Seth Thomas Amherst Clock 


tion guaranteed. 
234 Brad Street 


The Chairman of the American Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium announces 
the need .of warm clothing for 9,200,000 
non-combatants, French and Belgian. 


—————— 
ji ake ‘New and substantial garments must be 
had, as the expense of preparing 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 





the “a second-hand materials is too great. pictured wry = 8 "Sg It . 

contiat = November 10.—This Government formally priced * $1 00 for plain mahogany an 

of flour toevery requests information from Great Britain $15.75 for inlaid mahogany. 

being presanl ae. the recent search of the Seth Thomas Clocks include scores of 

baking proces -American ship Zealandia in the Mexican d desi f which y 
Every X1Cz types and designs, many of which your 

ots operated e port of Progreso by a landing party yP gns, y y 


jeweler is exhibiting now. Your fancies 
will be realized among Seth Thomas 
Wall or Mantel, Cabinet, Metal or 


fom a British cruiser. 
Shop Number 4 of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works at Bethlehem, Pa., is destroyed 


‘ton, $1.60 pre 
id English way, 


quest.) 





Lincoln, Neb.) by fire, entailing the loss of 800 big Crystal Clocks, 
—————— uns intende » Allies ae 
- Preparatiot guns intended for the Allies. Descriptive Looklet sent upon request. 


November 11.—A new factory of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons’ Company, of 
Trenton, N. J.,. engaged in manu- 
facturing chains and barbed wire for the 
Allies, is destroyed by fire. 


cripts for tht 
ill show ye 
pare your cop! 
yu to whom! 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CoO. 
Established 1813 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 
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OW IS ONE to decide upon 
the right securities in which to 
invest his savings? It must be very 
confusing to one not accustomed to 
making such decisions to know how to 
act. Why not let ushelp you? We 
are specialists in this line. 
There has not been for years such an 
opportunity as now exists to make safe 
investments to afford a large income. 


If interested, write to department 741. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
62 Cedar Street New York 














AY Cold al fo): hs 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


- Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small 
first payment and balance in monthly install- 
ments, depending upon what you can afford to 
pay, $5, $10, $25, $49, $75. You receive all dividends 

= while completing pox and may sell securities 
at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 

Free Booklet, B. 2, ‘The Partial Pay- 

ment Plan.”’ Gives full information of this 

method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
2 women in all parts of the country. 


| SHELDON. MORGAL 
a AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members Nez» York Stock Exchange 


«A 








Stocks and Bonds 
for Salaried People 


Save, invest and realize in one oper- 
ation. Buy one or more shares of 
stock on monthly payments. Write 
for Booklet B. 

Members 


N. Y. Stock, Cotton and Coffee Exchanges 














INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 





Thedemandin unsettled times for gcod first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 

First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 

usually on property worth three times the money 

loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 

single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 

sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10.000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Building. Oklahoma City. Okla. | 











THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 











An exceedingly able discussion of American life, industry, 
and progress by Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, translated into 
English by H. Addington Bruce. Considered by compe- 
tent critics to be the most noteworthy work on the 
United States since Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth.’ It consists of a careful and impartial study of 
the economic conditions, the productivity, and the social 
and political future of this country, based upon the 
evidence of official reports. A profoundly interesting 
book that will richly repay reading. 


800, Cloth, 400 pp. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Foarth Avenue, New York 
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NEW FIGURES AS TO THE WAR’S COST 


HE borrowings of all the nations 

concerned in the European War are 
estimated to have now reached somewhat 
more than $19,000,000,000, and they are 
‘“‘oreater than the total direct cost of all 
European wars that have occurred within 
125 years.”’ So, at least, says a writer in 
the New York Times Annalist, who pre- 
sents many interesting facts as to present 
conditions and the cost of other wars: 


‘Prior to the present catastrophe the 
costliest military campaign in modern his- 
tory was that which England waged with 
France, from 1793 to 1814—the Napoleonic 
wars. When that titanic struggle com- 
menced, the funded debt of England, 
wholly the product of wars which had gone 
before, amounted to $1,220,000,000. When 
Napoleon finally went to Elba, in 1814, 
the British Government had a funded debt 
of more than $3,700,000,000 in addition to 
a large floating debt. But the war’s ex- 
pense did not cease even then, and by 1816 
the total debt had reached a figure only 
slightly under $4,500,000,000, the largest 
in its history up to the outbreak of the 
present war. The total cost of the twenty- 
two years of warfare has been estimated 
by authorities at $6,250,000,000, and half 
of this was represented in the increase of 
the British debt. 

‘*The only other war in European history 
comparable in cost to the Napoleonic wars 
was the Franco-Prussian War. That com- 
paratively brief contest cost France di- 
rectly some $2,750,000,000, and from 1870 
to 1872 her national obligations were in- 
creased by almost $1,700,000,000. Unlike 
England, which gradually reduced its debt 
after 1816 (at the close of the 1914 fiscal 
year it stood at $3,535,000,000), the French 
debt increased largely after the Franco- 
Prussian War, and on January 1, 1914, it 
amounted to more than $6,500,000,000 
the largest national debt at that time. 
Much of this increase, however, was de- 
voted to the acquisition by the State of 
railroads and to educational and other so- 
cial developments, which, in England, were 
financed by taxation. 

“The American Civil War cost more 
than any other save the Napoleonic wars, 
the total expenditures having been reliably 
estimated at $5,000,000,000, and as a result 
the interest-bearing indebtedness of the 
United States was raised from only $64,- 
000,000 in 1860 to $2,332,331,208 in 1865. 
Almost immediately after the war, how- 
ever, the debt began to decline, and in 
1892 it was only $585,000,000. Since then 
it has increased substantially, partly as a 
result of the war with Spain, but it is still 
the smallest of the debts of any of the 
great Powers. The annual interest-charge 
is only 23 cents per capita. 

“Thus the combined direct cost of the 
three most expensive wars in modern times, 
one of which raged through a period of 
twenty-one years, was $14,000,000,000. 
The twenty greatest wars in the century 
and a quarter preceding the European 
War have cost directly, in the aggregate, 
$22,000,000,000. Europe’s total war-bill 
for the 125-year period did not exceed 
$18,000,000,000. Much of that sum, how- 
ever, went to swell the national debts, and 
when war broke out a year ago last August 
the nations involved were already strug- 
gling with national obligations amounting 
to approximately $28,000,000,000, mostly 
the accumulation of centuries of fighting 
and preparations for fighting. 

“The financial record since that time 
shows with what appalling rapidity that 
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total has mounted. In an accompanying 
table is given the approximate borrowin 
of each of the belligerents in the last fifteen 
months. It shows that the Allies hayé 
borrowed in one form or another more than 
$10,800,000,000, while the Teutonic Pow. 
ers have increased their indebtedness by 
about $8,500,000,000. That is a total debt. 
expansion in little more than a year of 
above $19,000,000,000. It means. roughly 
calculated, that the annual interest-charges 
of those nations have increased by between 
$850,000,000 and $900,000,000. To what 
great heights the figures may climb before 
peace finally comes must be left to the im. 
agination. Only time can tell, for hard 
necessity has forced the adoption of the 
announced policy of unlimited liability, 

““Up to date the German debt has in. 
creased actually and relatively more than 
that of any of the other belligerents. The 
national debt of the German Empire began 
to assume large proportions only in recent 
years, and it represented before the pres. 
ent conflict the cost of preparation for war 
rather than war itself. The indemnity 
which Germany received at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War left the country 
in an excellent position so far as national 
finances were concerned. In 1877, five 
years after hostilities ceased, the national 
debt amounted to only $18,000,000. Re- 
cently, however, as military expenditures 
began rapidly to increase, the debt, too, 
began to grow. 

‘At the end of the fiscal year, in Oc 
tober, 1913, it amounted to $1,254 ,000,000. 
From 41 cents per capita in 1877, it had 
climbed to $18.72. The trend of the debt 
per capita almost throughout the period 
was exactly opposite to that of the Brit- 
ish debt, as will appear from the following 
table, in which are also included the fig- 
ures for the United States: 

United 
Kingdom 
.. $115.45 


United 
Germany 


‘*Mark the enormous increase caused by 
Germany’s present campaign. In the last 
twelve or thirteen months Germany has 
borrowed no less than $6,415,000,000. 
That is to say, on the basis of her popula- 
tion, on June 30, 1914, the per capita debt 
has increased by $94.60, or more than 500 
per cent. But, as a matter of fact, the 
increase has really been greater than that, 
for the huge losses of life on the battle 
fields make the burden so much greater for 
those who survive to bear it. Nor must 
it be forgotten that those who have been 
destroyed or crippled in battle are, physi 
cally, at any rate, the most efficient of the 
nation’s people. Against this may be set 
the possibility that a larger proportion of 
the population will be employed in pro 
ductive work when Europe turns from de 
struction to construction. The same col- 
ditions apply, of course, to the other 
countries involved in the war. 

‘‘Great Britain, which is bearing the 
brunt of the Allies’ financing, has been the 
second largest borrower. In various ways 
she has taken $5,739,000,000 from the 
world’s money markets. Reduced to 4 
per capita basis, that is equal to $123.68, 
figured on the population just before the 
war commenced, an increase of about 160 
per cent. In comparison with the debt 
which the country shouldered as a result 
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A Business Man’s Fight 
Of Years 


To Break Into The Church 


He wanted to give his ability, money and 
* be life to church work. Ministers preached, ““God 


he pres- 


he pres wants men’s lives.”? This man said, ‘*Here I 


lw am.”? Then the ministers said, °*Don’t take us 

. literally.” They didn’t know what to do with 
0, ie him. The churches told him there was nothing 
ai for him to do—actually closed their doors to him. 
‘oo And clergymen and church workers back up 
the debt 


no this man and say the church 1s doing this all the 


the Brit- 


following time: they don’t want men: they wouldn’t know 
what to do with them if they came. 


The most serious indictment 
of the churches ever printed. 
It is in the December 
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was afire. 
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Ray Was Enenpad—tat 


Pyrene Saved Her 


I tumbled out of bed when I heard Sis scream. Her room 


The doorway was blazing. She was trapped. 


Mother and Father were away. I ran for the 


of the Napoleonic wars, however, thi 
showing is not at all unfavorable; 
fact, the present debt per capita is scared, 
as large as was the debt in 1816, while i, 
terest-charges per capita are now actual} 
smaller than they were at that time, — 

“Tf all borrowings since the outbreak ¢ 
war be included, the debt of France hy 
increased by less than a third, while that 
of Russia is now about 50 per cent. la 
than it was on January 1, 1914, the deh 
on that date having been about $4,539. 
000,000. With the other belligerents th 
increases have been relatively small. 

‘“‘Further enormous borrowings are jy 
prospect, not only to finish the war but t) 
take up the work of rehabilitation when th 
grim task has been completed. It make 
a gloomy picture, but there is another side 
too. Who can tell, for instance, to wha 
extent the productivity of Europe’s peo: 
will increase, as it has always increas 
after each war since the beginning g 
the mechanical age; or how much easier the 
individual’s burden may be made by the p. 
crease in real wages which must inevitably 
come with greater productivity? : 

“‘Since the outbreak of war the borroy- 
ings of those nations involved have beey 
approximately as shown in the following 
tables: . 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Bonds: 314 per cents... 
“4% per cents..... 
Five-year Exchequer 3s... . 
Treasury bills (various rates)................. 
One-half of Anglo-French credit in New York, 5s 


MS aia elites ans ps eons aialeoosen a $5,739,000, 
*Estimated amount now outstanding. 


FRANCE : 
$1,230,000,0 
450,000, 


Bonds: National defense. . . 


Pyrene Fire Extinguisher that hung by the ’phone. 
Father had showed me how to use it. 


With a few pumps most of the fire was smothered 
and Sis escaped from her room. A few more 
pumps and the fire was out. 


Goodness! I hate to think what might have 
happened that night without Pyrene. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘ The Vital Five Minutes ’’ 


Pyrene saves 15% 


Factories, schools, 
on auto insurance 


theatres, use Pyrene 
Inspected, Approved and Labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


‘ Branches in 41 Cities 
The Pyrene Company, Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 


HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 





The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 


that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


One-year 5 per cent. notes in New York 
Credits and collateral loan in New York 


, | A eee 
*Estimated. 


RE IR ia ais sink eiieivKscecwacislces 
54 per cent. bonds 
RN 55 o's osalei a0 65b'cd toe a ens 
Treasury bills; at home and in England and. 
DE oars cha ancaswhtsceakeesetonces 


54 per cent. bonds 
454 por cent. bomds.............cccscccscee 
Loan now being placed in the United States. . . 


Total 


ee eee 
ee SS Se nn, rer 
WN fee (en ss Sn CAR AMES Kx eae bales 
AUSTRIA 
Austrian 51% per cent. bonds. . . . 
Hungarian 6 per cent. bonds 
War-loans, credits, etc 


$515,000, 
515,000, 
309,000,00 


1,252,000,00 


$200,000,00 
200,000,00 
@ 25,000, 


$425,000,00 


$1,115,000, 
2,265,000, 
3,025,000,00 
10,000,00 


$6,415,000, 


$433,000, 
237,000,00 
1,161,000,00 


$1,831,000, 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable sucess. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 
ment. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 
$1.60. 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way to a healthier and happier 
life. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 

mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





TURKEY 


Loan in Germany. . $250,000,00 


Total war-borrowings. . . . .. .$19,329,000,00 


“In addition to these loans, Canada 
has borrowed $70,000,000; India, $15,000 
000, and numerous neutrals have put oul 
loans, estimated at an amount exceeding 
$300,000,000, the principal ones begin the 
borrowings of Holland,f!amounting to $143; 
000,000, and Roumania, $40,000,000.” 


RECORD BANK-CLEARINGS 


In the month of October, bank-clearings 
in this country reached the highest totd 
ever known, being $20,052,233,222. The 
highest total for any previous month wa 
that for October, 1912, $17,002,000,000, 
so that the total clearings for this ye 
surpass the highest previous total bY 
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$1,115,000,00 
2,265,000, 
3,025,000,00 
10,000,00 


.. $6,415,000,00 
$433,000,00 


237,000,000 
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. $1,831,000,00 


$250,000,000 


. .$19,329,000,00 


nearly 18 per cent. 
New York Stock Exchange in part ac- 
counted for the great total this year, at 







While activity on the 


the same time, if New ‘York City were ex- 
eluded from the total, the remaining sum, 
representing the rest of the country, would 
be of record proportion. So also of the 
showing for New York alone, which this 
vear exceeds by about $1,500,000,000 the 
previous high record. Other cities which 
showed unprecedented totals in October 
this year were Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Omaha, Denver, Port- 
land, Ore., and Richmond. The total for 
October this year exceeds by about 30 per 
cent. the total for October, 1913. When 
comparison is made with October, 1914, 
the increase this year is 72.4 per cent. A 
writer in Bradstreet’s says: 


“Every group reflects a gain over Oc- 
tober, 1914, while only two out of seven 
display decreases from 1913, the two being 
the southern and far-western divisions. 
All of the New England cities, most of the 
middle, and practically all of the western 
group, as well as the cities in the north- 
western division, show advances over Oc- 
tober, 1914, an exception in this respect 
being Minneapolis, which reveals a loss. 
It is to be noted, however, that clearings 
at Minneapolis have been showing a con- 
sistent shrinkage, not because business is 
less active in that city, but because of the 
consolidation last March of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Security National 
Bank into one institution. Only one city 
in the southwest discloses a decline, and 
in the south every center save Knoxville 
appears on the favorable side. In the far- 
western group three of fifteen cities reflect 
sosses. 

“The month was marked by activity in 
numerous lines: by improvement tending 
to reach out to trades and industries that 
had been lagging; by better collections; 
by good prices for grain as well as for cot- 
ton and cottonseed; by exceptional ac- 
tivity in the country’s leading stock market, 
and by the successful underwriting of the 
Anglo-French loan. Transactions in stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange during 
the month of October aggregated 26,639,- 
000 shares, the heaviest sales reported for 
any month since March, 1907, and pay- 
ments on account of subscriptions to the 
Anglo-French loan also were heavy, while 
the rising tide of prices for stocks involved 
larger sums of money. These factors, of 
course, must be considered when weighing 
the bank-clearings for October. 

“New York City’s total for October— 
$12,739,678,652—exceeds that of September 
by 37 per cent ; it surpasses October, 1914, 
by 127.1 per cent.; it overtops the like 
month in 1913 by 46 per cent., and it out- 
ranks the same month in 1912 by 23 per 
cent. 

“Outside of New York the total for Oc- 
tober—$7,312,554,570—reflects a gain of 
20 per cent. over September, shows a rise 
of 21.5 per cent. over that month in 1914, 
of 6.5 per cent. over October, 1913, and a 
practically similar ratio over the same time 
in 1912.” 
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that Cough 


BP pet let a cough get a hold on you 
while you’re watching that game. 
Munch a few S. B. Cough Drops while 
you're watching the ball fly around. 


The medicinal oils in these drops will 
soothe your throat, keep the air passages 
clear and refreshed, and prevent coughs 
and hoarseness. Carry a box during Fall 
and Winter—they’re far better than medi- 
cine. Take one o’ bedtime to loosen the 
phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar 
and Pure Medicinal Oils 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 


Gum and Lasses Kisses 














Vigorous Soul-Stirring Books by Louis A. Banks, 0,0, 


These twenty-four volumes of plain, direct, forcible, fearless truth by Dr. Banks 
include revival sermons, talks to young men, temperance discourses, chats with 
young folks, advice to religious workers, etc. 
the every-day facts of life in a compelling and vital way. 


Each and every one deals with 
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12mo, clo. 1.50; by mail 1.62 
Christ and His Friends 
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12mo, clo. 1.20; by mail 1.32 12mo, clo. 1.30; by mail 1.42 
The Christian Gentleman The Unexpected Christ 


Paul and His Friends 


's begin the 
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Controller of the Currency, as of Sep- 














0,000.” tember 2, show total resources for national —_ - ; pinta - — tae a and — g2 12me clo. 75c; by mail 83c 12mo, clo. 1.50; by mail 1.62 
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000, the latter being figures which break 
all previous records. A writer in The Wall 
Street Journal remarks that these figures 


12mo, clo. 1.50; by mail 1.62 12mo, clo. 1.40; by mail 1.52 12mo, clo. 1.30; by mail 1.42 12mo, clo. 1.20; by mail 1.32 
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The Toy Like Structural Steel 


FREE Write for my free Book which tells all 
about Erector, the construction toy that 
solves the boy problem for parents. I will also 
give a free 3 months’ subscription to my boys’ 
magazine, Erector Tips, full of interesting stories, 
pictures and announcement of my $3oco prize offer. 

Erector is the o77/y construction toy with girders 
like real structural steel. Twice as many parts for 
your money as any other; builds the largest, 
strongest and most realistic models—thousands of 
them—Soo actually pictured in three big manuals. 
Most sets contain free the big motor that lifts 
too pounds. 

Dealers everywhere sell Erector, $1 to $25. Ask 
to see Set No. 4 for $5. 


A. C. Gilbert, President 


The Mysto Manufacturing Co. 
121 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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I WED 


and Marriage 


guard mental and physical 


BEFO RE A book that should be read by every young 
man contemplating marriace. 


i Points out = 
pitfalls to be avoided and tells how to sa‘e- If YX Gas . 
wines. | F Your re 


Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., -D. 
Or Young Men cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12. Funk & Wa: 


gnalls " - 
Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, Tank Leaked ‘ 


iness. 


12mo, 



























1 WillSend You 


Postage Paid and Insured 


Two Fine Silk Poplin $).00 
Four-in-Hand Ties for 


And I will guaran- 
tee that my Ties 


will not wrinkle or 
show _scarfpin - holes 


I refund your mon- 
ey if Ties are not 
exactly as I repre- 
sent, or if you are 
dissatisfied with 
them. My refer- 
ence on this point is any Bank in 
roy. 

Most stores have to charge 75c. 
to $1 each for these Four-in-Hands 
—because of middlemen's profits. 
I cut out those profits by manufac- 
turing and selling direct to you. 

My Ties outwear two ordinary 
Ties—look better—cost less. Two 
widths (144 or 2 inches), 46 inches 
long, and reversible (double wear). 

My FREE Catalogue — shows 
hundreds of styles of Men’s Neck- 
wear, Collars, and other apparel, 
and contains a Chart showing how 
to tie all styles of Men's Neckwear. 


CHRISTMAS—3 Made-to-Measure $5 
Shirts for Mea, special at ° 
Write for Particulars 














C. G. CLEMINSHAW 
173 River Street TROY, N. ¥. 












=| Would You 


Plug The Hole? 


Then 
look to your 
Carburetor—let us 
show you how to stop 
the leak — get increased 
mileage, power and 
ake) ae} ol-121° bead ol-3ad-] ae- [ore 
celeration and flexibility 
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ton | with the New Stromberg 
Wise Carburetor. Mail Cou- 
snd pon for proof. 
Cray TT ga AT I 
Red |New) STO 1p oF 
Cerise CARER 
Purple — ! if 
Light Blue Stromberg Motor Devices Co. . Dept.C-64, E.25th St.,Chicago, Ill. 
Medium Send facts about New Stromberg Carburetor. 
Blue § | g Name of mycar..... . Model . Year. 
RMA i MOMs v0 06:59.6 6:65.00 0004s cescedaccinasacsesci 
Old Rose 
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“do not tell the whole story” that one 
may extract from them. Not so very lo 
ago he says some lawmakers “sought ig 
relegate a particular city to an obseyre 
place on the financial map.” In the sum. 
mer of 1914 when the Federal Reserve Lay, 
was in the process of making ‘an unmis. 
takable animus was directed against New 
York banking interests.” It was welj 
known that a purpose existed to disinte. 
grate the powers of the so-called “money 
trust”’ by arbitrary measures which would 
force banking funds into other sections. 
Accordingly, there was allotted to ihe New 
York Federal Reserve Bank as smull a dis. 
trict “as was consistent with dignity.” 
New York, however, has survived that 
attempt, and, “like a phenix, has emerged 
stronger and more than ever the financial 
center of the United States, as no sane 
thinker doubted it would at the time,” 
The writer adds: 


“Its national banks are responsible for 
$2,056,000,000, or 22 per cent. of the total 
deposits. Their resources are over one- 
sixth of the whole national banking system, 
and they hold 45 per cent. of the cash, 
This city boasts, among other things, of a 
single bank with deposits over $500,000,- 
000, a trust company with deposits of 
$400,000,000. Its clearing-house mem- 
bers answer for loans aggregating over 
$3,000,000,000. They hold over $730, 
000,000 of reserves. The bank exchanges 
in one day have reached the enormous 
figures of $868,000,000. Moreover, out of 
a total of $283,000,000 of gold imported 
into the country from all sources between 
January 1 and October 15, some $220,000- 
000 passed through its portals. 

‘‘New York has filled its present posi- 
tion not because of the laws, but in spite 
of them. Commerce and business develop 
along lines of expediency. No man-made 
law ean cause water to flow up-hill. As 
London, and not Liverpool or Manchester, 
became a financial center, so New York 
has developed a reason for its paramount 
and lasting position. As a great shipping 
point it causes the merchants to assemble 
here. Its great market for securities, the 
new discount and acceptance facilities of 
the reserve banking system—all these tend 
to attract banking funds from far and near. 
They flowed here under the old system, 
and it is quite evident that the new bank- 
ing system has been no hindrance. And 
they will not cease to flow in this direction 
until self-interest directs the movement 
elsewhere.” 


{OUR AMAZING CROPS 


Final details of our grain crops have 
come with a significance somewhat star- 
tling to many minds. The totals are un- 
precedented, and their full meaning per- 
haps can not as yet be determined. The 
value of our corn crop is now estimated 
at current prices as $1,913,025,071, a sum 
$190,000,000 higher than the value of our 
corn in the previous high reeord of produe- 
tion. It is interesting to note that eleven 
of the Southern States increased their pro- 
duetion of corn this year by 25 per cent., 
and that they have to their credit 27 per 
cent. of the total crop. Much encourage- 
ment is found by economists in this ev 
dence that the South is more and more 
getting away from its old habit of produe- 
ing cotton as a single crop. <A writer m 
the New York Times says: 

“There are now five crops reckoned in 
totals of billions—corn, wheat, oats 
bushels, and cotton and tobacco in pounds. 
Our wheat is now a quarter of the world’s 
growth. Hay is reckoned in tons, this year 
80,983,000 of ‘domesticated’ hay, and 
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90,293,000 of wild hay. The tame hay 
falls below the billion-dollar value by about 
a hundred millions, but might make a sixth 
in the billion class for both sorts. It is 
worth hundreds of millions more than cot- 
ton, about which the country is accus- 
tomed to be convulsed by the politicians, 
who never think of hay. The principal 
erops are worth this year certainly a half 
pillion, perhaps a round billion, more than 
last year’s maximum up to that year. 
The total of farm produce may well enough 
exceed eleven billions, for animals have had 
an unusual increase and their food has been 
abundant. ky 

“Counting these billions of quantities 
and values, it is impossible not to recall 
with amusement the prophecies of those 
who thought that the United States about 
now would be unable to feed itself, and the 
arguments of the neo-Malthusians, who 
preach race-suicide because of the inability 
of the earth to sustain the increase of pop- 
ulation. That leaves out of the ecaleula- 
tion two elements: Famines heretofore 
have been caused more by inability to dis- 
tribute the earth’s food-products than by 
inability to produce them, and the meth- 
ods of production have been immeasurably 
increased by American methods. We have 
often been condemned for being bad farm- 
ers. The fact is that we do not have to be 
any better than we are to supply all de- 
mands. Nobody has ever calculated what 
Russia, for example, would be able to 
produce with American machinery. Our 
own capacity is a matter of price. When 
the food is wanted, any quantity will 
be forthcoming. The saying that 10 per 
cent. will bring gold from the mines is 
equally true of food. The world will never 
be hungry as a whole so long as it has the 
price, and it is not likely that any large 
areas will ever suffer famine again in the 
old manner. There always are those who 
ean find something to be miserable about, 
but the American who pulls a long face 
this year has something wrong with his 
vitals or intellectuals.” 


HOW THE WAR HAS ADVANCED THE 
PRICES OF MEDICINES 


Whereas in the Middle Ages nostrums 
and philters were within reach of none 
but the well-to-do, or rich persons, the 
promise now is, if the war continues long, 
that even the rich will be unable to buy 
some of the modern drugs which have 
revolutionized therapeutics during the past 
decade—so declares a writer in The Wall 
Street Journal. The leading manufacturer 
and exporter of modern medicines has long 
been Germany, her efficiency having been 
such as to make impossible a duplication 
of her work by other nations at short no- 
tice, and this entirely independent of the 
difficulty of obtaining the secret processes 
she used in making many drugs. Every 
year Germany sent out literally tons 
of her famous coal-tar products, but the 
supply of these since the war began has 
been practically cut off. A small surplus 
existed in this country, but this has 
rapidly disappeared in spite of rising 
prices, which promise soon to ‘“‘make some 
of the precious pellets worth their weight 
in gold.” Already there are druggists who 
will not sell to one person more than a 
single dozen tablets of aspirin, salol, or 
phenacetin. Jobbers meanwhile are con- 
Serving their small supplies; when retailers 
order them by thousands they are apt to 


get only a few hundred tablets. The 
writer adds: 


‘“Salol, used extensively in breaking 
colds and fevers, has risen from 64 cents a 
pound to $3.35, and is rising daily. Phe- 


hacetin, a coal-tar headache-cure, now sells 
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prove a delight. 


Catalog Sree at your dealer’s, 
or by mail. 





Holidays are | 
Kodak Days 


Every winter outing, every house party and home dinner 
dance, the Christmas and New Year’s festivities—in each 
of these are fascinating subjects for the Kodak—pictures 
that make fun in the taking—pictures that will always 


Picture taking by daylight or flashlight, is simple by the 
‘ Kodak method—and it’s not expensive now-a-days. 
Put Kodak on that Christmas list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 











~ Beautify Your House Plants 


By the use of our scientific odorless plant grower and 
fertilizer — EVERGREEN BRAND — your winter 
plants will grow and blossom the same as in summer. It 
enriches the earth and keeps house ferns and plants 
green and causes a wonderful growth that your friends 
will admire. Directions for use with each package. 
Small box 25c prepaid to any part of the country. 


UNITED FERTILIZER CO. 
383-387 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Small Volumes of Great Literature 
Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare 


For home reading and for use in schools and colleges. Three 
volumes. Vol. I. Historic Plays; Vol. Il. Tragedies; Vol. 
III. Comedies. 12mo, Buckram. $1.50 each; by mail $1.62. 
Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 

Principles and Exercises, followed by copious selections from 
ancient and modern literature. Adapted to the use of Senior 
and Junior students. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Ghe GLEN SPRINGS °::22"" 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM,,. 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment 
methods, and pelos embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. Treatments 

i e direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 
The Bathing Springs are. similar to the waters of Bad 
Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No. 2 
AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as 
much as any other American Spring known. For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, 
Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and 
Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages 


Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks ‘for Oertel Hill Climbing exer- 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 


= 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR |= 
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cise. Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
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TIQNOLULU 





the new way 
4 : 


A trip exceeding 
all anticipation 
‘ouR enjoyment of fascinating Hono- 
lulu and the “Isles of Peace” depends 
largely on the route you travel. 

For the traveler who desires a fast, 
safe, comfortable trip-such as has no 
equal on the Pacific-the new de luxe 
service offered by the floating “Palace 
of the Pacific”-SS Great NoartHern 
should prove attractive. 

This tmp will prove a realization 
of your fondest travel dreams-the 
delightful ocean voyage on this 
$3,000,000 triple turbiner -the tropical 
climate, picturesque scenery, and nat 
ural wonders all combining to make 

' it a tmp never to be forgotten. 


Stopover at Hilo permitting day and 
night view of volcano Kilawea—Home 
of Etemal Fire 


SS “Great Northern” 


Length ¢24 ft.. width 4; ft . speed 24 knots 
tonnage 12,000, government license 85 pas 
sengers. crew 24 


4: Day Service Stiuini 
j ONE WAY FARES 





First and Tounst and 
Class up Class $45 up 
Steerage $ 35 
Special Reduced Round Trip Fares 


SAILINGS 
From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
v 36, Dec 16 Jan ¢. Nov 27. Dec 17. Jan 6 
Jan 25. Feb ig Jan 26, Feb is 


f 
, N 
t 
Woite for descriptive matter 
CE Stone. General Trak: Manager 
4 


738 Cali Busting, San Francisco 


Or Any Ticket or Tourist Agent 
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SERVICE 







































at $9.50 a pound, against 98 cents before 
the war. Aspirin is daily more difficult. for 
the retailers to obtain, and is doled out by 
the wholesalers at $1.25 a pound, against 
32 cents a pound a year ago. 

““A prominent drug-jobber was recently 
visiting a retail druggist in Wall Street, and 
on spying a ten-pound carton of acelphene- 
tidin on his customer’s shelf, he advised 
him to put it in the safe, for what had been 
purchased for $5.75 was valued at $115. 
This drug is used practically in all headache- 
cures. 

**Phenolphthalein, an important factor in 
laxative medicines, has advanced from $1 
a pound to $10. Caffein was selling around 
$3 a pound before the war, and is offered 
by wholesalers at $9. 

“‘Antipyrin has advanced from $2.55 a 
pound to $1.25 an ounce, and it is weighed 
out to retail druggists in mighty small 
quantities. 

“Ordinary drugs are taking part in the ad- 
vance, quinin having jumped 300 per cent., 
from 25 cents an ounce to $1; and glycerin 
from 18 cents a pound to 50 cents. 

**Tired nerves will not be soothed when 
the bromid bill has to be paid, for bro- 
mids, which are still advancing in price, 
are selling to the retailers at $2 a pound, 
against 44 cents before the war. Those 
who strive to regain hirsute vigor through 
use of resorcin, utilized in practically all 
modern hair-tonies, won’t be pleased to 
learn that it has advanced from 76 cents 
a pound to $9, and the price shows an 
advance daily. 

“Santonin, a remedy for worms, has 
advanced from $14 to $75 a pound. 

“It is getting impossible for many 
druggists to keep track of daily changes in 
prices. For instance, a Wall Street drug- 
store recently sold 100 pills to a customer 
for 38 cents; and next day, when the jobber 
came around, the drug-store owner was 


1915. 


offered pills to renew 
cents a hundred. 
“Fhe big jobbers are frowning on an 

attempt to speculate in these important 
medicines. An example is shown in-g 
recent attempt to put through « deal in 
citric acid. This is largely imported from 
Italy, and sells in normal times at 65 cents 
a pound. When that country entered hos. 
tilities the acid instantly advanced to $1.75 
a pound. The American jobbers diseoy. 
ered that a certain foreign layman living 
in New York had accumulated 3,000 kegs 
of the acid in anticipation of Italy’s entrance 
into the war. They refused to buy, and 
the price dropt to normal prices.”’ 


RAILROADS RECOVERING FROM THE 
EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


Slason Thompson, of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Statistics, finds one of the most help- 
ful signs of the day to be the increase now 
going on in expenditures by railroads for 
labor and material. He has prepared for 
The Journal of Commerce an interesting 
statement on this subject: 


his supply at 61 


‘Full returns as to the income of the 
railways of the United States are only 
available to the end of August. These, 
amounting to $282,036,440, show a grati- 
fying increase in gross revenues over the 
corresponding month in 1914, and are only 
slightly ($1,430,000, or one-half of 1 per 
cent.) below those of 1913.- When serv- 
tinized more closely the returns for both 
July and August show that the improve- 
ment in gross revenues was almost wholly 
due to the great boom in manufacturing 
for export, which is taxing the capacity of 
the Eastern railways both in equipment 
and terminal facilities in the movement of 
coal and manufactures of iron and steel. 





Where the freight-revenues of Class I roads 











Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 









RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
|CRUISES| 


To 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama 
and Central America 
The only cruises of the winter includ- 
ing all the chief ports in the Caribbean 
Sea. By the magnificent American 
Steamships 


*‘Pastores’”” and ‘‘Tenadores”’ 
of the Great White Fleet 
Under exclusive charter to Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. if 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Most Comprehensive and Luxurious 

Tours Ever Announced. 

Jan. 15, Feb. 5 and 26 
California: Frequent tours on the 
Highest Plane of Travel. 

Send jor booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 





NEW SERVICE 


Asheville, North Carolina 


**The Land of the Sky’’ 


OVTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


via A 
Jamaica, 


Fares. 


CARE- FREE : 
CRUISES 7: TROPICS 


BEST ANB MOST VARIED EVER OFFERED, 
By United Fruit Co.’s ‘‘Great White 
Fleet,’’with personal escort, including 
Panama Canal, 
Americaand northern South America. 
Leave Jan., Feb., March. 





Winter Trips 
TO 
BAVANA Soir4*) 


hotels; good golf courses 
BAHAMAS oe 


ing, sea bathing. 


Central 


Inclusive 








Leaves New York, Daily, 1:08 P. M. 


|] Pullman drawing-room, sleeping cars. Dining 
| cars serving all meals. 
—_ 

Wonderful Mountain Scenery in profusion in 
Western North Carolina. Air light and dry, 
ideal climate. Luxurious Hotels, modern in 
every particular. Golf courses. Descriptive 
literature furnished upon application. 


New York Office : 264 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone: 2214 Madison Square 


West Indies Cruises 


Send for Itinerary 
COLLVER & MILLER, CLEVELAND 


























so ERICA 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 
Send for Booklet. 17 Temple P1., Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents - 





PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 
By John Foster Fraser 











IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, 






Scenery, Hotels,Social Life. Tour: 


Canal. Write for booklet 0." 


=J OPHAM TOURS #583" 


4 to Brazil, Argentina and all South 
American Points via Panama 


The only story covering every phase of 
everything connected with the great 
Canal, from an Englishman’s point of view. 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


Ss o - - 
The men, the machinery, the accomplished 





SOUTH AMERICA $2247" 


Luxe 
leave Feb. 2 and 16. Novel, fasci- 


nating. Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 








including Progreso, Vera 
Cruz and Tampic 


MEXICO 


Write for booklets giving complete information, 


WARD LINE 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 














Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent ornofee. R. b. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





INVENTORS.—DO NOT SACRIFICE 
YOUR INVENTIONS. Get full money 
value. Free book. Write R. S. & A. B. 
LACEY, 613 BARRISTER BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
reads the story.’’——The Seientifie American, N. Y. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 nel; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 








‘South TO 
America 


| 
| 


| nd for Book 
b eee 


UR de LUXE *\;! 


McCANN’S TOURS 





PATENT Your Ideas. Patents obtained 
through D. Swiit being sold to big manufac- 
turers. Write today for free bodk of 307 needed 
inventions and surpassing references. D. 
SWIFT, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C 





INVENTIONS—Patenting and Promoting. 


A book containing practical advice and dirce- 
tions for invento:sand manufacturers. Book, 
suggestions and advice free. . Lancastcr and 
Aliwine, 211 Ouray Bidg., Washingwn, D.C. 





Aman can gain some new knowledge from | 
the Standard Dictiqnary every day through | 





his whole life—and then turn it over to his | 


children for heir dengjit. 





REAL ESTATE 


DeLAND FLA. Healthful, beautiful, 


progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort; best all year ‘round town. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 


NEW CROP finest. pecans in the world. One 
pound $1.00; three pounds $2.50; five pounds 
$4:50; ten pounds $8.50; three poundscultiva- 
ted seedlings $1.00 delivered. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. T.S. McManus, Waldo,Fia. 


HOLIDAY CARDS __ 
COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 











| hand-colored,on imported, deckle-edged stock, 


sent on approval. Words and designs appeal 
to those desiring distinctive cards. Copley 
‘Craft Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston: 





Your Profit 

How would you like to reach 400,000 
possible buyers? P 

Our Classified Columns offer you this 
opportunity. 

Agents and Salesmen, Patents and At- 
torneys, Typewriter and Real Estate Bar- 
gains, Duplicating Devices, and Printing 
are some of the various beadings used by 
firms advertising in this section. 

A trial ad should convince.you. 

Rate $1.50 per Line. 
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in the Eastern district were only $73,765,- 
141 for July, and $78,100,736 for August, 
1914, they had increased to $78,612,752 and 
$83,284,790 for those two months, respec- 
tively, this year, or an increase of $10,031,- 
665 in the Eastern district, where the in- 
erease for the whole country was only 
6,646. 

Re far as returns have been received, 
to the second week in October, railway 
revenues show material increases over the 
same periods in 1914 without reaching the 
higher marks for 1913. In all these re- 
ports the same phenomenon appears—the 
chief improvements, so far as freight is con- 
cerned, is in the East, while the passenger 
movement is greater in the West, where 
the effect of travel to the Panama Expo- 
sition is still evident. 

“From these facts it is apparent that 
railway revenues have practically recov- 
ered from the slump that followed the 
breaking out of the war, but they owe 
their recovery more to the stimulus given 
to the production of war-materials, coupled 
with the demand for export of food-prod- 
ucts, than to any improvement in do- 
mestic business. 

“Turning to the marked inc. ease in net 
revenue, which has steadily grown for 
seven months, this has been due almost 
wholly to the adoption of every form of 
economy known to railway managers, and, 
to the marvel of the superficial observer, 
this has been accompanied by increased 
efficiency in operation. Hard times de- 
velop and reward the great American trait 
of adaptability. They foree economies 
that good times do not appear to justify. 
They put a curb on extravagances, as well 
as extensions and experiments. In the 
matter of labor alone, which constitutes 
from 62 per cent. to 63 per cent. of the ex- 
pense of operation, a material reduction in 
the number of employees becomes not 
only possible but unavoidable. It is found 
that two men can very often do the work 
of three, and in some instances do it more 
efficiently. Between June 30, 1913, and 
June 30, 1915, there was a reduction of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 in the number of 
railway employees. This of itself would 
have meant a saving of approximately 
$10,000,000 a month in expenses had it 
not been accompanied by an increase in 
the wage-scale during these two years. 

“The increase in net income during the 
seven months, February to August, 1915, 
as shown in the following statement, has 
placed the railways in a favorable position 
to avail themselves of a normal increase 

traffic: 


Net Income 
1914 1915 Increase 
February............. $39,079,124 $51,420,148 $12,341,024 
March SE ere oe 67,312,535 68,674,242 1,361,707 
ME Six siscawsaiecasied 59,839,815 67,739,995 7,100,180 
UE ait iain sis aisiex cass 57,954,698 72,403,876 14,449,178 
ENS concen coasecee 72,364,476 84,798,723 12,434,247 
Ds osc awcan cocaebis 78,904,352 89,610,032 10,705,680 
RS cos cinco 89,628,582 100,399,783 10,771,201 


“From all these figures an average of 13 
per cent. has to be deducted to pay monthly 
tax-accruals. 

“Throughout this period the increase in 
het income was due almost entirely to re- 
duced operating expenses and not to im- 
proved revenues, but there are evidences 
im More recent returns that railway ex- 
penses are responding to the demands of 
mcreased traffic. In other words, ex- 
Penses have taken a turn upward, and, 

doxical as it may seem, this is a more 
ealthy sign than a mere increase in rev- 
enues. This means increased purchases 
of fuel, materials, and supplies, and the fill- 
ing up of the depleted ranks of wage-earn- 
ers. The increase in expenditures for labor 
and materials is the most hopeful sign in 
the railway-world to-day.” 





Easy.—‘‘ Say, Billy, wot’s a preferred 
creditor? ”’ . 


ta That’s a guy ye owe money to wot 
kin lick ye.” —Life. 
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for a clear skin 
and good hair 


: Almost any soap will cleanse 
" the skin and hair, and many 
toilet soaps are pure enough 
to do it without injuring these 
delicate textures. But those 
who want a soap which not 
only cleanses but actually im- 
proves the complexion and hair 
naturally turn to Resinol Soap. 


























In every way an exceptionally 
pleasing toilet soap, the sooth- 
ing, healing properties which it 
derives from Resinol Ointment 
enable it to keep the complexion 
clear, and the hair rich and lus- 
trous, as soaps which are merely 
pure and cleansing cannot do. 
All druggists and dealers in toilet goods sell 
Resinol Soap. For a trial size cake, write 
to Dept. 15-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


» ; Resinol Shaving Stick is most. 
j : soothing for tender faces. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A Book to Challenge Consideration 
The German Viewpoint On 


The Neutrality of Belgium 


A Study of the Belgian Case Under Its Aspects in Political History 
and International Law 


By ALEXANDER FUEHR, Doctor of Law 


Makes three claims which have not heretofore been made thus carefully, and from the 
German Viewpoint, for Americans to consider— 
(1) That Belgium was not neutral territory when the German army invaded it; 
(2) That, according to the Law of Nations, the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality has been void for many years and has been considered so by 
Great Britain, prior to the war ; 
(3) That, even if the guarantee treaty had still been in force, International 


Law fully permitted Germany to invade Belgium under the particular 
circumstances. 


Price, Net, $1.50; by Mail, $1.62 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Farm Tractors Show Rapidly Increasing Use 


Fifty per cent. Increase in the United States—Considerations in Selecting 
a Tractor—Government of France Offers a Farm Tractor Subsidy 


* HE total output of farm tractors 

this year will exceed twenty-one 
thousand,” says The Gas Review. ‘‘ Last 
year it was between thirteen and four- 
teen thousand. Next year, unless all 
signs fail, there will be another fifty 
per cent. increase, maybe more.” 


The vast possibilities of the farm 
tractor were pointed out recently by 
Philip S. Rose, editor of The American 
Thresherman, in an address before the 
International Engineering Congress at 
San Francisco. 


Mr. Rose brought out some impressive 
statistics on animal versus engine power 
for agricultural purposes. 


He quoted estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing 25,411,000 
horses on farms up to the beginning of 
1915, an increase of more than 1,368,000 
horses in five years. Of this year’s 
total it is estimated that 20,328,800 
are work horses, each of which develops 
seven-tenths horse-power. Thus the 
total annual horse-power on farms ap- 
proximates 14,230,000 horse-power. The 
total value of these horses and their 
harness is $3,045,855, which shows a 
valuation of $214.05 per horse-power. 
Expert estimates show that steam- 
power plants cost from $175 to $200 
per horse-power. 


Taking the statistics from 1870 to 
1914, it is shown that farm horses have 
increased from 7,000,000 to 21,000,000, 
and that cultivated acreage has in- 
creased within this same period from 
185,000,000 to 500,000,000 acres. These 
figures show that increase in available 
power and work to be done by power 
has maintained steady gain, but that 
the acreage cultivated per horse has 
decreased from 20.3 to 19.2. 


There are two chief reasons for the 
greater power now being expended upon 
each cultivated acre—first, deeper plow- 
ing; second, scarcity and high cost of 
farm labor. Deep plowing calls for 
greater power. High wages limit the 
workers. The farm gas tractor solves 
both problems. 


Speaking of the development of the 
light tractor, Mr. Rose said: ‘Just 
how the light-weight tractor will de- 
velop is difficult to forecast at this 
time, but where such a genuine need 
exists there seems little doubt that the 
manufacturers who have had a number 
of years’ experience will be able to pro- 
duce a machine that will be able to 





| favorable conditions. 


supplement the horse and the mule, | great variety of other kinds of ma- 


even if it does not displace them. The 
present tendency toward very light 
machines, weighing only 3,000 or 4,000 
Ibs., probably marks -the extreme swing 
of the pendulum toward light weight. 
The tractor that appears, to the writer, 
to have the best chance for ultimate 
success will weigh from 6,000 to 8,000 
Ibs., and have about a 30 horse-power 
motor. 


“The possibilities for the use of trac- 
tors are almost unlimited when the 
number of farms of large size containing 
175 acres or more.is considered. Each 
one of these farms would appear to be 
large enough to make profitable use 
of some form of mechanical power for 
general farm use, provided one can be 
built and sold for a price at which 
the farmer can afford to make the 
investment.” 


In discussing the question of select- 
ing the light or moderate sized farm 
tractor, A. S. Atkinson has this to say 
in The Gas Review: 


“In selecting a tractor to-day a 
farmer must consider carefully the work 
that he can put it to, and if he can not 
use it in a variety of work it is doubtful 
if he will get proper returns on his in- 
vestment. A tractor costing a thousand 





or two thousand dollars, that must be | 


left idle for a greater part of the year, 
can hardly be made to pay. 


“‘Fortunately the moderate size 
tractors designed to-day for the man 
operating from seventy-five to two 
hundred acres of land possess many 
features of adaptability that the early 
big ones did not have. Consequently 
the farmer can utilize the present day 
tractor nearly the year round, and thus 
make it pay for itself. There is an 
enormous and unlimited field for such 
tractors in a country of this size, and 
the farmer who makes himself familiar 
with the advantages obtained is bound 
to get a start on his neighbors who re- 
fuse to adopt mechanical power for 
general operations. 


‘““The moderate size tractors of to-day 
are designed for all kinds of work on a 
small farm and the small class of work 
on large farms. The pulling capacity 


| tor demonstrations 


of these moderate size tractors is that | 


of four to eight or ten horses on the high 


gear and better than this under more | 


most part equipped with clutch pulleys 
to be used for driving farm machinery 
of nearly every kind. They can be 
used for field cultivation, orchard work, 
spraying, operating saw outfits, pump- 
ing water, driving separators, and a 


They are for the | which attracts attention.” 


| 


chinery. 


“Instead of being laid up idle after 
the plowing, such a tractor is brought 
into use nearly every day of the year. 
They are really gasoline engines mounted 
on wheels so they can be used for 
hauling or for stationary operation.” 


Realizing the immense bearing of 
farm tractors upon a nation’s agricul- 
tural development, the Government of 
France has recently put in operation a 
system of subsidies to farmers, groups 
of farmers, and rural’ communities 
‘‘for the purchase of motors intended for 
mechanical culture.” 


This progressive plan is thus described 
in Motor Age: 


“The scale of subsidies drawn up by 
the minister of agriculture fixes the 
maximum at one-third the purchase 
price, except in the case of districts 
which have suffered by the war, when 
the amount may be increased to one- 
half. The subsidy will be paid im- 
mediately that proof has been given 
that the motor has been delivered and 
that the purchaser has paid his share of 
the cost. Each year the Government 
district agricultural inspector will de- 
liver a report to the minister of agri- 
culture on the results obtained by 
the use of these subventioned motors 
in service in his district. 


“This subsidy scheme, which goes 
into force immediately, will undoubt- 
edly bring about an immense increase 
in the number of motor-tractors em- 
ployed on French farms. 
have been carried 
out in every part of France for several 
years, with the result that farmers as 
a whole are thoroughly conversant with 
gasoline tractors and the more prosper- 
ous of them make use of these tractors 
on their farms. The State Agricultural 
Department has followed this develop- 
ment very closely and is convinced 
that the time is now ripe for the appli- 
eation of motors to agriculture. 


‘‘Heavy tractors of 60 to 100 horse- 
power were almost automatically ruled 
out under French farming conditions, 
by reason of their great size and time 
lost in turning them at the _head- 
lands. Agricultural conditions vary 
considerably in France, but as a rule 
it is the small and medium size tractor 


Farm Tractor Dept. 
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The 


Are you Alive? 


Is your work a 
drudge or a pleasure? 
Do you desire dynamic 
force and buoyant 
health to compete with 
your fellow man? You 
can develop it. Blood 
is life. 


Energized Blood 


puts the bloom of youth 

in your cheeks, restores 

lost ambition, banishes 

that mental depression and physical fa- 
tigue, gives new life and energy to every 
cell and tissue of your body and fills you 
with the thrill of joyous living. I can 
energize your blood. I can make every 
organ do its work perfectly. I can in- 
crease your mental and physical efficiency. 
I can and guarantee to make a happier 
and better human being of you. 

Prof. W. P. King, President -Kentucky 
Educational Association, says: “I took 
this course six weeks ago when my nervous 
energy was very much run down and the 
strain of my official duties was literally 
crushing me. It has built up my nervous 
system till I now have no ‘nerves’ and m 
blood is energized in a manner that is 
surprising.” ‘ 

Rev. T. Sigmond, Kinsett, Iowa, says: 
“I am very grateful to you for what you 
have done. I can not repay you.” 

Luther H. Keil, Fort Wayne, Ind., says: 
“Since last exercises I have not had a bad 
day—felt good all the days.” 


Ogden System of Energy 
Building 


is a course of health culture and internal 
exercise developing vitality and strength 
in men and women, young or old. Taught 
by mail. No dieting. No drugs. No 
apparatus. Not a drudge, but a delight. 
Just Nature’s own common sense easy-to- 
follow rules. Not an experiment, but a 
time-tested reality endorsed by thousands 
who have followed the course and KNOW. 
My FREE Book, “ENERGIZED BLOOD,” 
willhelp you. Write for it TODAY. 


The Ogden College of Physi-Culture 
406 Bell Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 








All the comfort and conve- 
nienceof a $5000 limousine, 
\nd at small cost. 
A beautifully finished, detachable 
top that fits snugly over the touring 
body—no ugly joint or overhang. 
Patent flexible doors that slide up 
ind down absolutely prevent rattle. 
Built for following models : 

Ford ’15&’16 $ 77 

Ford ’14 

Buick D-45 

Overland 83 

Maxwell 25 

Ask your Dealer—or write 

DETROIT WEATHERPROOF BODY CO. 
498-504 Clay Ave. Detroit 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





The LEXICOGRAPHER regrets the lapsus calami 
made with regard to the position of‘ Jr.’’ used in 
connection with a name. In former issues of THE 
LireraAry DiGceEsT he has maintained that Jr. and 
Sr. are almost as closely allied to the names to 
which they are appended as some other distinctive 
name, and that when used they should be used 
directly after the name and, in British usage, 
followed by Esq. 

“L. H.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘Can you give 
me any information about potamines? In a 
discussion about autotoxic poisoning a friend of 
mine used the term, which I can not find in any 
dictionary.” 

No, probably your friend wished to use the 
word ptomain or ptomatin, and had not analyzed 
its composition closely enough to pronounce it 
properly. In either of these words the p is silent, 
and the remainder of the word is pronounced 
to’ma-in or to’ma-tin—o as in no, a as in sofa, i as 
in in or machine. 

“A. H. W.,” Louisville, Ky.—‘‘A’ contends 
that the use of some in the following sentence is 
correct. * says that a is preferable to some. 
Please decide. ‘I have seen in some paper the 
statement that, etc.’’’ 

The dictionary defines some (def. 3) as, ‘‘Con- 
ceived or thought of, but not definitely known; 
used to express ignorance or uncertainty in regard 
to the person or thing referred to; as, he may fall 
into some ditch; each man is some man’s servant." 
If you will compare your sentence with this, you 
will see that your use of the word some is per- 
fectly correct: ‘‘I have seen in some (conceived or 
thought of, but not definitely known) paper the 
statement that, etc.” 

“J. E.,’’-—Boston, Mass.—‘‘Is the following 
sentence to be criticized from a tautological view- 
point with reference to the use of the word two 
preceding the plural word parents, or is it to be 
justified by reason of rhetorical emphasis or other- 
wise? The sentence occurs in a descriptive article 
concerning English peasant life and housing, and 
is as follows: ‘The home which he was born into 
was a shed built of clay-lump. roofed with faggots, 
and already occupied when he came into it by 
two parents, two brothers, and two sisters.’ "’ 

In this case it is not tautological, but is justi- 
fied by the need for rhetorical emphasis. If you 
substitute his for two before parents, you would 
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weaken the effect of the sentence and fail to em- | 


phasize the fact of the numbers already present 
in the house, which is clearly what the author 
wishes to emphasize. 

“G. D. H.,”” Glencoe, Ill.—* On the page front- 
ing the title-page of Beatrice Harraden’s ‘Ships 
That Pass in the Night ’ are these lines: 

‘Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, : ; 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; : 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another; ; 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
a silence.’ 


Are these lines quoted from any known poem?"’ 


These lines are from The Theologian's Tale.in 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, by Longfellow. 

“N. J.,”" Leakesville, Miss.—‘‘Is our time ac- 
cording to the Julian and Gregorian calendar 
faster or slower than the solar time, and how 
much? What I mean by this is whether the cal- 
endar year 1914 ends with the solar year or not, 
and if not, how much difference?’’ 

The Julian calendar is now 13 days behind the 
Gregorian calendar. The Gregorian calendar, pre- 
scribed by Pope Gregory XIII., modified the Ju- 
lian calendar by calling October 5, 1582, October 
15, and continuing the count ten days in advance, 
and by making the terminal years of the centur- 
ies, 1700, 1800, 1900, etc., common years of 365 
days, except when the year was a multiple of 400 
as 1600, 2000, etc. The Gregorian rule gives 97 
intercalations in 400 years; 400 years therefore 
contain 365 X 400 + 97, that is, 146,097 days; 
and consequently one year contains 365.2425 days, 
or 365 days 5 hours, 49 minutes, 12 seconds. This 
exceeds the true solar year by 26 seconds. 








Cleanliness 
alone is not 
enough 


It’s a mistake to suppose that be- 
cause your teeth /ook clean and white 
they will not decay. 


Science tells us that ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 
is the chief foe to good teeth. Clean- 
liness counts a lot; but it does not 
go far enough; it does not protect 
against ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”* 


PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


besides keeping teeth clean, white and 
polished, checks “* Acid-Mouth.” Stop 
“* Acid-Mouth” and you remove the cause 
of 95% of all tooth decay. No dentifrice 
is so great a help in stopping “‘Acid- 
Mouth” as Pebeco Tooth Paste. Learn 
the joy of using a real dentifrice. 


Send for a Free Ten-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 
The test papers will tell you whether you 


have “ Acid-Mouth” and the tube will 
easily prove the virtues of Pebeco. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
126 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 








DON'T CUT TONSILS, trex 


Ture Adenoids. Read How. Every Detail. Two Books, $3.00. 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 


Doctors in public schools, ignorant specialists, and fee-splitting 


surgeons force operations upon children’s tonsils and adenoids, un 
der the fake theory that they cause rheumatism and heart disease 
These books expose the evil practice. The author has treated thou- 


sands of cases, and accords with Professor Marage (Paris) that 
over 92 per cent. are curable without the hospital and the knife. These 
books tell how. Order promptly if you wish them. Limited edition. 


THE BLANCHARD COMPANY, Lock Box 445F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 















Just Published. 

The latest, greatest Single Volume on 
Rifles and Ammunition. Forsportsmen, 
manufacturers, army and navy men. 
By two well-known experts. Illus. $6 net 
Funk & Wagnalis (¢.,. New York 








A NATION WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


yet prominent in all countries; homeless, yet making its 
home with the best the world over; persecuted, yet endowed 


| with unquenchable vitality; dominating the world's trade; in 


the van of art, music, literature, and science—such is the 
Jewish race as portrayed by John Foster Fraser in his wonder- 
fully interesting book, The Conquering Jew, an impartial 
and in many ways startling study of this remarkable people. 
Read it and learn what the author thinks of the future of the 
Jew. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 304 pp. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Fonk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Visitors to the 
Goodyear facto- 
ries are always 
impressed with a 
framed sign which 
confronts them at 
every turn. 


In every room in 
every Goodyear 
building they en- 
counter the same 
message: Protect 
our good name. 


It hangs on the 
walls ofall the 
Goodyear bran- 
ches throughout 
the country, and is 
being adopted by 
tire dealers every- 
where as an ex- 
pression of the 
spirit in which 
their business is 
conducted. 


We believe that 
the public will be 
interested in the 
analysis of this 
simple but strik- 
ing sentiment 
whichis published 
herewith. 


The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








Protect 0) 


TRIPPED to the 
& waist, his huge torso 
streaming with sweat, 


a workman swings the 
heavy iron core to an iron 
table, and wrenches off a 
tire which has just come 
steaming from the heater. 


His eye falls on the legend 
over his head and he 
smiles. 


Our good name is also his 
good name. 


The two are intertwined. 


He will protect the one 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as they 
should be—chiefly of him- 
self, of his little home, and 
of his family. 

Their good name, his good 
name, our good name— 
his good work will stand 
guard over them all. 


Two thousand miles away 
—in Seattle, we will say— 
the same thought, in the 
same simple words. 


An irritating moment has 
arrived — the temptation 
to speak sharply to a cus- 
‘tomer, to fling a slur at 
unworthy competition. 


The salesman, or the man- 
ager, or whosoever it may 
be, looks up, and the quiet 
admonition meets his eye. 


Protect our good name. 

In a twinkling it smoothes 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 

He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibility 
which he could not escape 
if he would; and would not, 
if he could. 


Back two thousand miles 
again to the factories — 
this time to the experi- 
mental room. An alluring 


chance to save—to make 
more profit by skimping, 
by substitution. No one 
will ever know. But — 
the silent monitor repeats 
its impressive admonition. 


Protect our good name. 


What chance to compro- 
mise with conscience in 
the presence of that vigi- 
lant guardian ? 


* * 


Thousands of men striving 
to keep a name clean. 


And_ keeping their own 
clean in the process. 


We Americans, it is said, 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 

Let the slur stand. 
Whether it be true or not 
—it is true that business is 
our very life. 

Shall it be a reproach to us 
that we try to make busi- 
ness as good as it can be 


made ? 
* * * 


Think of this business, 
please, in the light of its 
great animating thought : 
Protect our good name. 


We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it— 
you American millions, 
and you millions in the 
old world. 


We think of you judging 
us, judging us—by what 
we are, by what we do, by 
what we make. 


We think of tens of thou- 
sands of homes in which 
our name can be made to 
stand for that which is 
worthy and worth while. 

We must not lose your 


good will — we must not 
tarnish our good name. 


* * * 


You can call that anything . 
you like. 


You can call it business, 
or sentiment, or idealism, 
or nonsense. 

It may be all of these. 

It may even be that which 
our national critics call 
making a god out of busi- 
ness. 


But at least it gives to us 
a motive that is bigger and 
broader and deeper than 
money. 


It makes thousands of men 
happier in their work and 
more faithful to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of united 
thought—-a democracy of 
common endeavor — a de- 
mocracy of purpose and 
principle. 
* * 

And here is the oddest 
thing of all: 


The more we live up to 
this “‘impractical’”’ ideal, 
the greater the business 
grows. 


The more we labor for the 
future, the more we profit 
in the present. 

The more we strive for 


character, the greater the 
reward in money. 


The more we put into our 
product, the more we take 
out in sales. 

Perhaps, after all, there is 
more than one sense in 
which it is good to make a 
god out of business. 

We think so. 


And we think you think so. 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 























